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BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS, 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the American press seems 
inclined to accuse the Cabinet of Washington of a 
design to use the national antipathy to England for a political 
purpose. Enough freedom still remains to permit journalists 
to venture on putting this accusation in plain terms, and 
exposing the danger to which the experiment may lead. 
Whether the charge is true or not, Americans may decide for 
themselves; but we in England—who are desirous, by every 
means consistent with honour, to avert a war in which we 
should have to kill and injure persons speaking the English 
tongue, and which could not possibly do us any good what- 
ever—may observe with satisfaction that the Americans who 
make the accusation treat it as manifest to every one on the 
other side of the Atlantic that the Federal Government does not 
really wish to go to war with England. The alleged viola- 
tions of international law are only got up, it seems, as a 
source of political capital, and the Cabinet of Washington 
is assumed to be as desirous as we can be that the disputes 
should be settled amicably. We hope that this may be so; 
for unless one side is determined to pick a quarrel, the 
difficulties which arise out of such disputed cases of interna- 
tional law as are now raised are not very likely in themselves 
to lead to war. ‘The course of international law is generally 
so clear, and the action of Prize Courts so definite, that, in 
the end, some result is almost certain to be attained which 
will be so far satisfactory to all parties that even those who 
lose by it would be ashamed to redress their grievance by arms. 
Our Government most properly assumes that the American 
Prize Courts will decide honestly and fairly ; and so far as the 
acts of the Federal Government go, we cannot say that there 
is much in the course taken, or in the instructions issued to 
naval officers, of which we can at present complain. It is true 
that the naval officers may disobey these instructions, and that 
the Government of Washington may admire and secretly 
applaud their patriotic indiscretion. But the difficulties into 
which a Government is swept that tacitly sanctions the indis- 
cretion of its subordinates are so great, that a proper 
rigour, we may expect, will soon be exercised, and naval 
officers will be restricted within the narrow limits of 
law. It must also be remembered that the doctrines 
of international law press with great and wholesome severity, 
not only on erring Governments, but on erring officials. As 
Admiral WiLKes personally directed the seizure of the Peter- 
hojj, he will be answerable for the heavy damages which the 
owners of the vessel ought to recover if their story is true. 
Hie will have to pay the compensation awarded to them. It 
is true that the loss may easily be made up to him by his 
Government; and if his Government wanted a war, he might 
reckon very confidently on being held harmless, however 
often he might act as he has done. But if his Government does 


not want a war, they will soon get tired of paying for the. 
indiscretions of their officials; and directly an Admiral or | 


naval commander begins to suspect that he may ultimately 
have to suffer in his own pocket if he makes a mistake, he 


will be careful. If, therefore, the Cabinet of Washington | 


is brought to see that unless it means to go to war with 


England, it must not give us needless annoyance, and if the | 


check of pecuniary interest is employed to restrain the caprices 
of officials, the points of law that arise will be discussed 
purely as points of law, and need give rise to no difficulties 
of any importance. At this moment there are three principal 
topics of dispute between England and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and we are confident that none of them can lead to 
grave results if they are discussed in a fair, temperate, and 
courteous manner. That we slial!] discuss them in this manner 
is within our own control, and nothing is more to be depre- 
cated than a hasty assumption that the Federal Government 
will behave worse than we do, 


The seizure of the Alerandra will probably do something 
to convince the North that we had no intention of evading 
the proper duties of neutrals in our management of the case 
of the Alabama. The English Government has seized a ship 
supposed to be intended for the service of the Confederates, 
and not only has seized it, but has seized it in a way which 
is undoubtedly hard upon the regen a be: which is stated by 
the law officers to be most likely to lead to its condemnation. 
The form under which the seizure has been made enables the 
Government to keep concealed from the owners the precise 
nature of the evidence to be brought against them; and the 
SoLiciToR-GENERAL gave it to be understood that the Govern- 
ment had, at the time of seizure, what he termed a minimum 
of information. In plain language, this means that the 
Government had sufficient evidence to make it probable that 
they would get a verdict against the owners, but that, in order 
to get more evidence, and make the verdict sure, they seized 
the ship, and used the delay thus occasioned to fortify all the 
weak points of their case. It will be obviously convenient to 
assume that there was some appreciable difference between 
the evidence on which the Alexandra was seized and that 
which was held inconclusive when the first application for the 
detention of the Alabama was made by Mr. Apams. Perhaps 
this difference would be apparent if all the circumstances were 
known; but even if it should turn out to be nearer the truth 
that the Government have been more willing now to run the 
risk of acting too hastily than they were last July, there will 
be no great cause of complaint. If the delay in the case of the 
Alabama was barely justifiable, that is the most that can be 
said; and if the delay were always as great, the Foreign 
Enlistment Act would be a dead letter. But it is by no 
means certain that the Government will succeed in getting 
the Alexandra condemned; and what we may ask candid 
Americans to see is, that while we are honestly ready to seize 
ships intended for the Confederates, yet it is not at all easy 
to carry the seizure to a successful issue, and that nothing 
could give a greater encouragement to the fitting-out of Con- 
federate vessels here than that a seizure should be made in 
| vain. There is the difficulty, even with the aid of the spy 
system which the friends of the North appear to have worked 
so liberally, of getting evidence; and there is the still greater 
difficulty of making the conduct of the owners come within 
the words of the statute. The case of the American vessel 
seized at San Francisco may furnish an illustration of the 
greatness of these difficulties. There, a vessel, the object of 
which was well known by rumour, was lying for weeks in an 
American port, was boarded and surrounded by legions of 
spies, and shipped a cargo of guns and ammunition; and yet 
the same papers that bring us an account of her capture also 
tell us that it is considered doubtful whether she can be con- 
demned on the evidence. 

The second point of legal dispute is that which arises out of 
the capture of the Peterhof’ and the Dolphin, and the treat- 
ment of their crews and cargoes. If the story told in England 
| is true, the captures were wholly without ground, and the 
subsequent proceedings of the captors were wholly unjustifiable. 
But these are precisely the questions with which, for the simple 
reason that they are questions within the cognizance of legal 
tribunals, international law can deal most satisfactorily. No 
rules of law can be more precise than those which decide what 
| is to be done with the crew and cargo of a captured vessel. 
| Directly the ship is captured, it is the duty of the captors to 
_send her into a convenient port for adjudication; and the 
_ captors are bound to put on board her a sufficient Prize crew 
' to navigate the vessel to the port, and if unnecessary violence 
_ is done to the crew of the captured vessel, the Prize Court will 
_ decree damages to the injured parties. So, too, the captors 
_ have no right to spoil or damage the captured vessel, or to 
embezale or take possession of the property, or to break bulk, 
or to remove anything from the ship unless in cases where it 
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is absolutely necessary that the cargo should be dealt with. 
And then, when the vessel is brought into port, and the Prize 
proceedings commence, all the evidence must be furnished by the 
ship that is seized. It is only when the ship’s papers, or the 
nature of her cargo, or the statements of the crew give good 
reason to condemn her, that a Prize Court pronounces a hostile 
sentence. The captors are not, unless under peculiar circum- 
stances, entitled to adduce any further evidence of their own. 
The statements of the crew of the captured vessel are taken down 
by the officers of the Court directly the ship comes into port, and 
it is these statements and the ship’s papers which furnish the 
evidence on which the Court proceeds. If, therefore, a vessel 
has been seized—as the owners say the Peterhoj’ was 
seized — without a shadow of reason, her innocence is very 
soon established. Of course, if there is any doubt as to her 
innocence, the investigation and decision of the case are subject 
to the usual delays of all legal tribunals; and the Federal 
Government has decided that there is such a primd-facie case 
against the Peterhoj’ as warrants them in leaving the law to 
take its course. Earl Russet, is, however, so satisfied that 
a portion of the crew were detained improperly, and that 
the Federal Government will hold itself responsible, that he 
has already given Lord Lyons instructions to ask for compen- 
sation in their case. 


As the papers on board a ship are the chief instruments 
of condemning her or her cargo, it is one of the first duties of 
the master in charge of the vessel to deliver up to the officials 
of the Prize Court all the papers and documents found on 
board, and to make an affidavit that they are delivered up 
exactly as they were taken. All papers in the custody of the 
captain of the captured vessel mee come within the list of 
papers to be given up, and would be investigated to see what 
evidence for or against the ship they would furnish. But it 
is evident that the mail-bags of a neutral country were never 
intended to come within this rule. The captain, if he 
carries the mail-bag at all, is bound to carry all letters 
entrusted to his care by his Government, and he can, 
therefore, exercise no control over the contents of 
the bag; and any one who wished to injure him or the 
owners of the vessel might furnish evidence against the vessel 
by the easy process of dropping it into the penny post in 
England. The mail-bags are also under the seal of the State 
which sends them, and it may be reasonably held that they are 
thus protected from the liability to seizure which affects all 
private property... At the same time, it must be remembered 
that just as, if the mail-bag is opened and the letters read, 
evidence against the vessel may very easily be fabricated, 
so, if the mail-bags are held sacred, the owners of the vessel 
may use this exemption as a means of withdrawing from the 
cognizance of the Prize Court the very evidence which would 
have sufficed to condemn her. No evidence would be more 
conclusive than if a letter were found on board directing the 
agents of the owners at a port contiguous to the scene of war 
to send in contraband goods on the first opportunity ; and the 
owners might conceal this evidence, and yet be sure that the 
instructions would accompany the ship, if they sent these 
instructions by the mail which their vessel was employed to 
carry. Apparently, therefore, there might have been some 
difficulty in deciding what was the course with reference to 
Erglish mail-bags which we could claim that the Federal 
Government should pursue, had not the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington itself decided what was to be done, and decided 
it in the most liberal and favourable manner. Mr. Sewarp 
last autumn issued instructions that, in case of capture 
of merchant vessels suspected or found to be vessels of 
the insurgents or contraband, the public mails of any 
friendly or neutral Power, duly certified arid authenticated, 
should not be searched or opened, but should be put as speedily 
as convenient on the way to their destination. This will, 
no doubt, create a precedent which will henceforth protect all 
mail-bags of neutrals from being opened by belligerents, and 
we ought to acknowledge that Mr. Sewarp set this useful 
precedent in an explicit and unmistakable way. When the 
news arrived at Washington that the mails on board the 
Peterhog had been brought into an American port, and that 
the officials of the Prize Court claimed to have them opened 
and the contents searched to see whether they could affect the 
vessel, Lord Lyons had a clear course before him. He had 
simply to appeal to the instructions which Mr. Sewarp had 
himself issued. If the letters were to be opened at all, it 
might have been a proper courtesy to invite the English Consul 
to be present, and assure himself that no letters were need- 
lessly detained ; and this invitation appears to have been given, 
but was very properly declined, as Lord Lyons was entitled 
to ask that the bags should not be opened at all. Mr. Sewarp 


has acknowledged the claim, and the bags have been forwarded 
to their destination. This matter has, therefore, been 
satisfactorily managed without any great difficulty; and 
when once the law is brought fully and fairly into opera- 
tion, all the points of dispute may be very readily settled, if 
both sides are calm, and if the Americans dislike a war as 
much as we do. 


FATHER PASSAGLIA IN THE ITALIAN 
PARLIAMENT. 


be first appearance of Father Passaciia as a speaker 

in the Italian Parliament naturally excited interest and 
attention. It seems that, notwithstanding the energy of cha- 
racter which has been shown in his bold protest against the 
temporal policy of the Holy See, the celebrated apologist of the 
Immaculate Conception still retains the personal and logical 
mannerism of a professional theologian. The clerical educa- 
tion which is imposed by the Church of Rome never fails to 
leave its trace even on those who have’ emerged before their 
ordination into secular life ; and it is not surprising that a priest 
who is still zealous for a religion which he declines to iden- 
tify with misgovernment should, in some of his thoughts 
and arguments, jar upon the tastes of a Parliament consisting 
mainly of laymen. Yet there were few present who had 
rendered so important a service to the national cause, and 
scarcely one Italian statesman can have made so great a 
sacrifice to his country. Although Passaaiia_ believes 
with good reason that his proceedings have been consistent 
with the strictest ecclesiastical loyalty, he could not but be 
aware that his resistance to the excessive pretensions of the 
Papacy would be stigmatised as seditious, schismatic, and 
impious. It is no light thing for a priest to defy the only 
public opinion which he has been taught to respect; and the 
advocate of the most remarkable Romish dogma of modern 
times could only have been forced into incredulity in dealing 
with Papal assumptions by a strong conscientious conviction. In 
his speech in the Italian Chamber, Father PassaGiia explained 
with dignity and simplicity the motives which had induced 
him to stem the tide of political conformity. When he found 
that the Holy See and its devoted partisans were inveterately 
opposed to the freedom and independence of his native 
country, perhaps even his patriotic sympathies were less 
violently outraged than his religious belief. He could not 
bring himself to admit that the creed which he cherished 
involved, in any way, whatever was unlovely, whatever was 
dishonest, whatever was of ill report. If it was right, as 
every good Italian felt, that his country should emerge from 
the degradation of ages, it followed that the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome might be reconciled with national regenera- 
tion. Passaciia was probably too accomplished a theologian to 
be for an instant deluded by the confusion which has carefully 
been cultivated between the temporal and the spiritual power 
of the Pore. As he wished on other grounds to relieve 
the Church from the association which its rulers had 
contracted with tyranny, he could have little difficulty in 
satisfying himself, or in proving to candid minds, that the Holy 
See was altogether independent of political relations. It is 
possible, indeed, that Cardinal ANTONELLI may, in a certain 
sense, be more clear-sighted than the most logical of his op- 
ponents. The spiritual power of the Pore may hereafter be 
affected by the loss of temporal dominion, but on the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Church itself the theory of PAssaGLia 
is unanswerable. As an Italian, he is justified in advising 
the Pore to incur a certain risk for the sake of union with his 
countrymen; and as a divine, he is prepared irrefragably 
to prove that the figurative rock of St. Peter is not the 
material throne on the Seven Hills. 


In the great clerical orator and controversialist, the Italian 
Parliament respects something more than a conscientious 
opponent of the Papacy. The character of AppirL may 
be personally respectable, but a virtuous dissident from an 
otherwise unanimous majority is less considerable than the 
leader of a great secession. Already nine thousand priests 
have publicly adhered to the new patriotic doctrine, and there 
is no reason to doubt the statement that many even of the 
higher clergy are only deterred by fear and prudence from 
protesting against the temporal government of the Holy See. 
Among so great a number there must be honest and sensible 
men, and a larger proportion of the clergy probably dislike 
the antipathy which Romish policy creates against their order, 
if not against their doctrines. The Neapolitan bishops, who 
were turned into spies of the Bourson Government, may occa- 
sionally be ashamed of their base and cruel function, especially 
since the fall of the hateful power which they were retained to 
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support. Observers of times and seasons must begin to 
suspect that the cause of Vicror EmManvet is, after all, likely 
to thrive. ‘Three or four years of quiet possession, accom- 
panied by the recognition of nearly all foreign Powers, may 
probably throw a doubt on the validity or efficacy of the 
most furious Papal curses. There has hitherto been, 
happily, no religious schism to disturb the consciences 
of the people, or to force the priests into a choice be- 
tween their country and what they deem their religion. 
The parochial clergy at least may be confident that for 
generations there will be masses and processions in every 
village, even if the Pore and his successors should impose 
perpetual interdicts on a land which has committed the crime 
of becoming free. Many arguments may recommend that 
which on earth is the winning side, when it is by no means 
obviously opposed to the will of Heaven. It is highly pro- 
bable that intellects such as Passaciia’s will soar into wider 
regions of speculation, as Lutuer developed the determination 
to overthrow the Papacy from his original disgust at the abuse 
of indulgences ; but the ordinary village priests are not likely to 
trouble themselves with embarrassing speculations. Ifthe pro- 
tection of the Government and the good will of the people can be 
purchased by political conformity, they have little interest in 
obeying the uncanonical usurpations of the Pore. The great 
difficulty was to find a leader, and to collect a respectable num- 
ber of dissentients from the Papal theory of indefeasible sove- 
reignty. When nine thousand have spoken, many more will 
join, in the knowledge that they are no longer liable to the 
charge of singularity. It may be more difficult to deal with 
existing bishops; but as sees are successively vacated, the 
Court of Rome will be at least as directly interested as the Kixa 
in preventing too long an episcopal interregnum. It would 
be highly indiscreet to teach the Italians that it is possible to 
exist without bishops. 


Ratrtazzi, in consistency with his temporizing habits, refused 
to protect the patriotic clergy from the consequences of 
ecclesiastical disobedience. PassaGLia goes to the root of the 
evil by proposing that bishops shall become liable to maintain 
priests whom they dismiss or suspend from their functions 
on the ground of their obedience to the Government. 
It is impossible to suggest a scheme more thoroughly 
equitable, and the measure seems likely to produce a 
strong practical effect. In a Roman Catholic country, 
the State can only control the Church directly by means of 
an understanding with the Holy See, but vigorous Catholic 
rulers have always regarded the temporalities as a pledge for 
submission. A bishop cannot be prevented from treating a 
secular act as an ecclesiastical crime, and he may perhaps forbid, 
without appeal, the performance of any sacerdotal function. It 
would be heretical, or irregular, to make a suspended priest 
perform mass, but none of the canons authorize a bishop to 
propagate disloyalty by an act which at the same time imposes 
a burden on the resources of the country. It seems to be 
certain that the simple law which Rarrazzt was afraid to 
pass would secure the honest and patriotic part of 
the clergy from the persecution of their official supe- 
riors. The authority of Passaciia may, perhaps, incline 
the present Ministry to try the experiment, especially as Rica- 
sout, the leader of the anti-Papal party, is said lately to have 
risen in Royal favour so as to become a probable competitor 
for office. Orthodox patriots profess to approve of the offer 
which the Italian Government has frequently made of a free 
Church in a free State—or, in other words, of absolute exemption 
from secular control. It is possible that the clergy may look 
suspiciously on a concession which has been for centuries refused 
by sovereigns far more friendly than Vicror Emmanvet to the 
claims of Rome. The various Christian sects in America, and 
the Dissenters in England, enjoy a free Church in a free State, 
at the cost of dispensing for the most part with endowments. The 
Church property in Italy would probably be less secure when 
the Parliament and the Government had deliberately allowed 
the Pore to nominate bishops, and to deal with priests at his 
pleasure. The proposed law for compensating persecuted 
priests, if not an interference with the freedom of the Church, 
would seriously affect either the power of bishops or the 
value of episcopal estates. On the whole, however, the offer 
of absolute separation seems the only method of reconciling 
the independence of Italy with the pretensions of the Church. 
The proposal may, perhaps, only serve as the basis of nego- 
tiation; but in the meantime it deprives the Holy See of 
a plausible grievance. If friendly relations are hereafter re- 
established between Rome and Turin, neither party will be 
eager to deprive itself of the means by which it might act on 
the other. Much might be said in favour of the proposition 
that a Church should, as in England, be intimately associated 
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both by restraints and privileges with the political and social 
life of the nation; but Erastian theories are abhorrent to the 
clerical intellect in every region, from Scotland to Rome. 
From the purely ecclesiastical point of view, the nearest 
approach to perfect independence may naturally appear the 
most desirable condition of the Church. It happens that, for 
the moment, it is the interest of Italy to concur in the move- 
ment which originates with Father Passaciia, 


CANADA AND ITS COST. 


N°? one who watches the tendency of opinion at the present 
time can doubt that we are rapidly approaching to a 
critical moment in the relation between England and one or 
two of her Colonies. The difficulty is not one of those that 
evaporate when they are letalone. Its dimensions are growing 
rather than diminishing. The more closely the expenditure 
of England is scrutinized, the more the disposition increases 
to complain that we are contributing in an undue proportion 
to the defence of communities the vast majority of whose 
taxpayers are far richer than our own. On the other hand, 
the pressure of the system according to which, in these cases, 
the burden of Colonial defence is apportioned shows no signs 
of abating. Wars may be less numerous than they were, but 
they are far more costly. The addition which has been 
made to our taxation by the discontent of the savages 
of Kaffraria and New Zealand has been very percep- 
tible to the English taxpayer, though the debaters and 
pamphleteers of those two colonies look upon it as micro- 
scopic. The extent to which those burdens are likely to be 
increased, if it should ever fall to our lot to defend Canada 
against the United States, is so unwelcome a subject of con- 
templation that statesmen. thrust it from them as something 
that it is hopeless to mend, and yet is far too intolerable to 
think of. The Colonial debate which was raised on Tuesday 
by Mr. Arruur MILLs was interesting as an indication of the 
force with which the difficulty is beginning to impress itself 
upon the minds of public men. The general tone was far less 
tender to the Colonies in question than it has ever been before. 
Almost every speaker had moved a step onwards in the road 
which leads, or seems to lead, to separation. Contrary to the 
usual precedent, the Colonial Unprr-SecretTary most 
conservative speaker in the debate, and even he seemed to 
qualify, with the reluctance of official duty, the condemnation 
which he awarded to the conduct of the Colonies in which our 
warlike expenditure is the largest. The sentimental view was 
at a discount, and hard material considerations formed the 
staple of the argument. 


This change of sentiment has undoubtedly been produced 
by the attitude of these Colonies themselves. The conduct of 
Canada, and in a smaller degree of New Zealand and the Cape, 
will outweigh a whole volume of appeals to feeling. Few 
persons are now found to maintain that the commercial advan- 
tages, whatever they may be, which the continued allegiance 
of these Colonies secures to us are equal to the burden, actual and 
contingent, which the responsibility for their defence involves. 
But, until recently, there were not many persons who were 
inclined to push this material argument to its logical results. 
An instinct forbade the idea of casting off our own race, in 
many cases our own countrymen, in deference to the results 
of a cold calculation. But in order that this kind of 
feeling should continue to exist, it is absolutely necessary 
that it should be reciprocated. The most affectionate father 
will hardly go on paying the debts of his prodigal son, when 
he discovers that the son is only treating him as a gold mine 
to be worked to the utmost possible profit. If the Canadians 
only desire to make money out of us, it is not likely that we 
shall long give a sentimental colour to our connexion with 
them. The sentiment is not to be despised. Those who are 
inclined to treat it lightly, because no logical account of it can 
be given, forget how mysterious are the causes which make 
one nation greater than another. We have no more than a 
very shadowy conception of the nature of the causes which 
confer upon a nation the moral qualities from which greatness 
flows. We cannot tell for certain why one people are ener- 
getic, enduring, united, devoted; and why another, existing 
under ethnological or phical conditions closely ana- 
logous, are strikingly destitute of any or all those qualities. 
It deserves to be considered whether some influence ought 
not to be attributed to the consciousness of extensive empire. 
It is usually acquired in the first instance by the acci- 
dents of war, or at most by a mere display of gallantry; but, 
when won, it inspires a pride which powerfully operates upon 
the character of the nation that feels it. The Americans are 
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their national development for centuries to come. But they 
are obeying the instinet which tells them that in the conscious- 
ness of empire is involved the possession of many of the 
highest qualities of a nation. The same instinct has long 
struggled in England against the argument of economists who, 
relying upon the mere figures of the balance-sheet, have 
impressed upon us that the preservation of colonies is a losing 
investment of our money. But this feeling loses some of its 
foree, when we are driven to the conviction that our honest 
pride in a colonial empire is, in the case of some colonies at 
least, entirely one-sided. The loyalty of the Canadians, for 
instance, is of so ethereal and poetical a character, that it dis- 
dains to express itself in any solid or material form. It is 
difficult to nourish the pride of empire upon the nominal 
possession of a province which does not sutliciently value its 
connexion with us to be willing to provide even an effective 
militia for its defence. 


Whether we regret or rejoice at it, there can be little doubt 
that the question is rapidly being removed from the jurisdiction 
of feeling and transferred to that of calculation. If ever this 
transfer should be completed, it will be chiefly in reference to 
Canada that statesmen will be called upon to take a decided 
course. The vast majority of our colonies are happily worth 
maintaining, even upon mere grounds of calculation. Those 
which can be protected by ships can be protected almost 
without cost. Even if they were independent, it would be 
necessary for us, in case of a war, to protect our trade with 
them. The protection which it is necessary for us, therefore, 
to aflord to them, amounts to no more than the obligation 
under which we always lie to defend our trade and maintain 
our supremacy at sea. New Zealand and the Cape cannot be 
classed under the same category. Their defence has hitherto 
proved anything but cheap; and if their difficulties were likely 
to be as permanent as they are severe, the possession of them 
would be a costly honour. Happily both the Maori and 
Kafir tribes are on the decline. Whatever cost they may 
cause us, it is a charge which, by the working of a well-ascer- 
tained law, cannot permanently burden us. However irri- 
tating the state of the account between us and these colonies 
just at this moment may be, we may console ourselves with 
the reflection that the pressure is transient. It may not be 
worth while to embitter friendly communities in order to 
hasten only by a very few years the erasure of an obnoxious 
estimate. But the case of Canada differs essentially from all 
the rest of our dependencies. She is the only colony we 
possess that is separated by a long land frontier from a 
turbulent neighbour who has a huge military force at his 
disposal. The defence of fifteen hundred miles of easily 
assailable frontier, against an enterprising foe, with the military 
force of England alone, is a task which far transcends the 
powers of this island. The Canadians have refused to pro- 
vide for themselves anything more than a body of undrilled 
soldiers, who, in the presence of actual invaders, would be 
amere mob. When we remonstrate, the Canadians reply in 
an aggrieved tone that our calculations savour of a shop-keeping 
spirit; and that if Canada be attacked, they expect that the 
whole force of the Empire will be exerted in their defence. 
They have arrived at that conception of the filial relation 
between colony and mother-country, which is expressed in 
the popular slang, according to which “the relieving oilicer” 
is a synonym for “ father.” 

It is obviously impossible that colonial relations worked in 
this spirit can endure without change for very long. In the 
meantime, while they are making up their mjnds as to their 
wisest policy, it is not inexpedient that a formal warning from 
time to time should be offered to them, that Englishmen are 
not blind to the inevitable result to which such shortsighted 


expedients must lead. Parliamentary protests and declarations | 


are of great use in conveying informal suggestions to forcign 
communities or princes. They afford an opportunity for ex- 
planations of opinion to be given which in a Blue-book would 
give offence, and in a newspaper might be disregarded. And 
perhaps it is only through their agency that English statesmen 
can be forced to give their attention to the discovery of some 
solution for a difficulty which events are rapidly pushing to a 
crisis. 


LANCASHIRE. 


blag a was little difference of opinion in the House of 
Commons on the immediate necessities of Lancashire. 


‘The workmen who have, by no fault of their own, been reduced 


natural effect in pauperizing and demoralizing the passive 
recipients of general bounty ; and it is still more certain that 
every week of distress aggravates the material evils of un- 
wonted poverty. The little comforts and hoarded luxuries of 
more prosperous times are rapidly wasting away, and hope 
itself becomes fainter as the war which causes the misfortune 
seems to increase in virulence and to threaten indefinite 
duration. While a member of the Federal Cabinet as- 
serts, with impudent and calculated mendacity, that 
America is feeding England, the looms of Lancashire 
are stopped through the conscientious adherence of the 
English nation to the duties of rigid and self-sacrificing 
neutrality. At the cost of an illegal interference, the cotton 
trade might be restored to prosperity ; but, happily, all parties 
and classes are agreed on the expediency of obeying public 
law. It only remains to take care that the more immediate 
victims of an alien war are preserved from actual starvation. 
Down to the present time, the object has been attained through 
the liberality of the community under the administration of 
the Relief Committees ; but it has now become necessary to pro- 
vide for the future wants of the people when the available funds 
shall have been exhausted. It is impossible, and perhaps un- 
desirable, that the cotton workers and their families should be 
supported by voluntary contributions through another year. 
Although a Parliamentary grant would, if it were indispensa- 
ble, be perfectly legitimate, a just repugnance is felt to any 
rivalry with private charity, and especially with private 
exertions. In case of absolute need, Mr. Guapsrone has 
prudently secured to Parliament the means of voting any sum 
which may be required; but until all other resources are ex- 
hausted, the House of Commons will abstain from a dangerous 
liberality. 

The next step to gratuitous maintenance is an artificial 
provision of labour. If an effective demand already existed 
for such work as factory hands can perform, there would be no 
oceasion for benevolent or official interference. It is not 
impossible that employment may be devised which will not 
involve pecuniary loss, but the present state of the cotton 
districts proves that private enterprise furnishes no sufficient 
drain for the accumulation of superfluous labour. The fields 
of Lancashire and Cheshire would be more speedily and 
cheaply drained by gangs of navvies than by distressed 
weavers; but, nevertheless, it may be more advantagcous to 
employ second-rate workmen than to keep them in idleness. 
A few months ago, it was said that common manual labour 
would destroy the fine touch of spinners and weavers, but 
the continuance of distress has removed many fanciful 
scruples. It is better to become clumsy in the fingers 
than to starve, or to live upon charity. If the cotton trade 
were unexpectedly to revive, the operatives would throw 
down the pickaxe, and contrive, in detiance of trifling difli- 
culties, to recover the profitable skill of former days. As it 
is impossible to devise employment in the nature of manu- 
facturing industry, the workmen must content themselves 
with out-door Jabour, although they will certainly find it 
irksome and painful. There is no severer work than draining, 
and it may be doubted whether it is possible for any factory 
workman to acquire the necessary aptitude and strength. A 
country gentleman who can walk or ride ten hours a day 
without iatigue would be wora out in a single morning by 
standing in a narrow wet ditch, four feet deep, and throwing 
up mud by a perpendicular movement of the arms; and a se- 
dentary or indoor workman would be far more unfit for the 
task. For the present purpose, the only advantage of draining 


| is that it is useful, and that the workman, if he is in any way 


able to accomplish his task, will be conscious that he 1s 
engaged in a serious and genuine employment. There 
is nothing so irksome as labour imposed in the nature of a 
test, without reference to external results. A man who is 
paid to dig holes, and then to fill them up again, resents the 
arbitrary conditions which are imposed on the bounty of his 
employer; but a journeyman cotton-spinner who can dig a 
drain may be solaced by the cherished belief that he is main- 
taining himself independently. 


The improvement of the towns in the cotton districts is a 
more natural and feasible form of employment. It is asserted 
that in some places useful works have been neglected or post- 
poned on the pretext that labour was dear, although the 
prosperity indicated by high wages might undoubtedly have 
provided proper pavements and sewers. As labour is now, 
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a struggling to preserve territory that will only be a cause of | to idleness, still subsist on the proceeds of public benevolence, 

=a weakness to them, and that cannot be physically necessary to | with little hope of speedily returning to their proper industry. 

. =n It is said, with much appearance of probability, that notwith- 

Sa standing the high character of the operatives in the cotton 

ee trade, dependence and helplessness are producing their 
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unfortunately, too cheap and abundant, it seems highly 
desirable to make the towns of Lancashire healthier, and at 
the same time to maintain the helpless population. The 
determination of the Government to urge and assist the move- 
ment was generally approved by the House of Commons; and 
Mr. Porrer himself must have been satisfied that it is better 
to act at once than to wait for the report of a Commission. 
The able and indefatigable Poor Law Inspector has, in truth, 
since the commencement of the distress, acted as a permanent 
Commissioner, and the reports of the Poor Law Boards and 
of the Central Relief Committee contain all the information 
which any fresh inquiry could elicit. It cannot be doubted 
that the manufacturers and the more opulent inhabitants of 
the cotton districts will second the efforts of the Government 
by their local exertions. Sanitary improvements will be 
even more intelligible than agricultural drains to the 
workmen themselves, and the necessary labour will be 
generally less severe. It is true that this source of 
employment is both artificial and temporary; but it may 
be worth while for another year to keep the bulk of the popu- 
lation together. Emigration, though it may partially relieve 
the pressure, is thought to be practicable only on a 
moderate scale; and if Lancashire weavers were as willing as 
Irish cottagers to swarm across the sea, the revival of the 
cotton trade on the cessation of the blockade might be 
=— impossible by the withdrawal of the skilled popu- 
on. 


There was no room for debate on the scheme for providing 
temporary assistance to the distressed operatives; but the 
conversation in the House of Commons was enlivened by the 
old-fashioned oddities of a forgotten Tory demagogue. Although 
scarcely twenty years have elapsed since the days of Mr. 
FerraNnv’s notoriety, his mode of thought and style of speech 
are as obsolete as if he had survived from some former cen- 
tury. It is but fair to admit that absurdity which is proof 
against time and ridicule is probably sincere. Mr. Ferranp, 
remembering how he had formerly denounced the cotton 
manufacturers, exults in the catastrophe which has befallen 
them, as if he had foreseen the American secession when he 
declaimed against the use of shoddy and the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. Professing to be the advocate of the working classes, he 
exulted in the discomfiture of the millowners, who have no 
longer wages to distribute. To the younger generation his 
speech must have been simply unintelligible; but Mr. 
Ferranp’s contemporaries in Parliament must have felt a 
melancholy pleasure in the reproduction of bygone vitupe- 
ration and buffoonery. It was not to the purpose of the 
discussion to show how the Manchester operative had com~- 
menced his career of prosperity by starving the Hindoo 
weaver. The retribution which may have fallen on Lanca- 
shire affects English sympathies more nearly than the 
sufferings of an extinct generation of Indians. Mr. Ferranp 
would apparently have saved the cotton manufacture from 
interruption by preventing it from coming into existence. 
Even if his hypothetical remedy for the cotton famine had been 
eligible in itself, the question is not whether mills ought to 
have been built in Lancashire, but how the people are to be 
fed and employed. Having no remedy to suggest, Mr. 
Ferrand rigorously confined himself to a repetition of his 
favourite propositions. In the House of Commons of the 
present day he must feel himself as misplaced as a ghost 
among the new occupants of his abandoned dwelling. Proofs 
that Sir James GraHam used, at different times, inconsistent 
arguments for and against the Corn-laws have ceased to 
excite the smallest interest. 


AMERICA, 
Ao between impregnable forts and almost in- 


vulnerable vessels creates none of the romantic interest 
which attaches to more heroic struggles. The successful 
defence of Charleston has furnished mechanical theorists with 
new illustrations of their various systems, at an insignificant 
cost of life, or even of serious danger. Yet the failure of 
the attack is one of the severest disappointments which could 
have been inflicted on the North. Almost any disaster would 
have been thought tolerable if a set-off had been provided in 
the demolition of Fort Sumter and the capture of Charles- 
ton. The first gun fired in the war has never been forgiven, 
and belligerents, in all ages, have been prone to select con- 
ventional symbols of success and defeat. In taking Charles- 
ton, the Federals would have seemed to themselves to have 
beaten down the flag or eagle which represents the claims of 
the Seceders; and it would have pleased the exaggerated 
fancy of the American populace to impose, after the fashion 


of Oriental despots, some material punishment on the guilty 
soil of the hostile city. A more tangible advantage would 
have consisted in the conquest of a considerable portion of 
South Carolina, especially as the fleet which bl the 
port would have been released for other pressing duties. The 
greater part of the trade between Europe and the Con- 
federate States has found its way through the blockading 
squadron at Charleston, and the business of the port has 
actually increased since it has been ostensibly excluded from 
intercourse with the outer world. Success would have produced 
a general acknowledgment that there was something respect- 
able in the Northern tenacity of purpose which has never 
relaxed, from the beginning of the war, in the design of 
assailing the most obnoxious hostile city. The Confederates, 
however, are even more determined and enterprising than 
their enemies, and in their long struggle of two years they 
have lost but two or three fortified positions. Charleston has 
undoubtedly retained a fair proportion of the munitions of 
war which have entered the port for the supply of the Con- 
federate armies. The attack, which had long been foreseen, 
had been effectually anticipated by preparations for defence ; 
and General Beaurecarp has proved himself a skilful engineer 
after establishing his reputation in the Western campaign as 
an able commander. It seems that the Federal land forces 
were insufficient in number, and unable to co-operate with the 
movements of the fleet. 

In other quarters, the fortune of war seems for the 
most part to favour the Confederates. It is uncertain 
whether General Grant has abandoned the siege of Vicks- 
burg, and there is an improbable rumour that a Con- 
federate army is threatening General Banxs at New Orleans. 
General Rosencranz appears unable to move from his station 
in Tennessee; and in North Carolina, General Foster, who 
lately announced that he had won four victories in a fortnight, 
is thought to be on the eve of surrendering with his entire 
force. From the army of the Potomac, however, there are 
once more tidings of active operations. General Hooxer has 
crossed the Rappahannock with a portion uf his troops, and he 
muy perhaps have turned General Leer’s left wing. It must 
be highly important to attain, if possible, some decisive 
success before a large portion of the volunteers claim their 
discharge on the 15th of May. As the Confederate generals, 
however, are fully aware of the embarrassment of their adver- 
saries, they will probably abstain as far as possible from a deci- 
sive engagement during the ensuing fortnight. At a distance, 
it seems that General Hooker has a less hopeful prospect than 
that which was open to M‘CLELLAN when he first broke up from 
his lines on the Potomac ; and if the present commander can 
at last find his way to Richmond, he will deservedly become 
the most popular hero of the war. Few of his most san- 
guine admirers, in the meantime, expect that he will prove 
himself more than a match for Lee and Jackson. The 
rumour that the Confederate Government and army were 
about to abandon Richmond appears to have been one of 
the innumerable fictions which are liberally supplied to 
meet the inexhaustible demands of Northern boastfulness 
and credulity. Within the last standing period of ninety 
days, not a single success has justified the predictions of 
Mr. Sewarp and of his congenial supporters in the press. 
The next three months will include the extreme heat of 
summer, and the termination of the period of volunteer en- 
listment. The discharged soldiers may perhaps, in many 
cases, be tempted by extravagant bounties to return to their 
colours. If, however, jarge numbers take the opportunity of 
retiring from the service, there will be little advantage in 
supplying their place by conscription. 

It is in this crisis that the wise and conscientious advisers 
of the American people think it prudent and decorous 
to insist on a causeless war with England. The iron-clad 
vessels which were bafiled at Charleston are declared to be 
capable of defeating the whole English navy, and g0o,0oo men 
are already theoretically detailed to effect the conquest of 
Canada. The inveterate love of bluster has corrupted the 
judgment as well as the taste of the populace and their leaders, 
and it is possible that they may have deluded themselves into 
the belief of assertions which were at first consciously false. 
It might have been thought that experience would have taught 
even the demagogues of New York and New England the 
difficulty of conquering a vast territory irthabited by a race of 
English descent. Even if the military force of England were 
left out of consideration, the Canadians are as brave as the 
Southern Americans, and their country is almost equal in 
extent to the Confederacy. There is no possibility of resorting 
to a servile insurrection in the absence of slaves; and, if the 


sympathies of the negroes possessed political or military 
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‘achievements, and stands erect in the presence of military 
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importance, there is not a free coloured man on the ‘continent | disciple of Comte. Paris was, therefore, very 


who would not be cn the side of England and Canada against the | 
tyrannical and contemptuous Republicans of the States. Only 
American ignorance could assume that the extemporized fleet 
which has neither achieved a victory nor provided for the 
safety of the seas could meet in equal conflict the great naval 
power of England. It is not surprising that the sincerity of 
the popular clamour for a foreign war should be generally 
disbelieved ; and there is no improbability in the conjecture that 
the main object of the clamour is to facilitate the impending 
conscription. There can be no doubt that the Federal 
Government hopes to win a cheap popularity by using 
pugnacious language without venturing on an actual 
collision; but at any moment extravagant words may 
lead to violent acts, and the example of Admiral WiLkes 
proves that naval officers are not exempt from the tendency 
to purchase vulgar applause and probable promotion by illegal 
affronts to England. In one respect, the confidence of 
Northern politicians is well founded. The whole English 
nation is resolved not to be tempted into hostilities by any 
verbal insult which can be offered. In two years Federal 
newspapers have exhausted the language of envious malignity, 
without provoking a single unfriendly act. For ten years 
more the enemies of England are at liberty to talk with 
equal impunity, on condition that no international right shall 
be infringed by the raving assailant. It is possible, however, 
that the daily menaces which are uttered may be spoken in 
earnest, and that the Federal Government may hope to escape 
from the discredit of failure in its domestic enterprises by 
Sotenviely fastening a quarrel on an unoffending neutral 
“Ower, 

The English partisans of America carefully abstain from 
any effort to avert a war by the use of an influence which 
ought to have been earned by a systematic preference of a 
foreign country to their own. It might have produced some 
effect if those who have the ear of the Republicans were to 
remind them that no section of English politicians has ever 
desired either to make war on the North or to give active 
assistance to the South. The escape of the Alabama is the 
solitary grievance which is alleged as the justification of a 
rupture; yet those who have watched the course of opinion, or 
of clamour, in America are well aware that the animosity 
against England was equally loud before the dreaded cruiser 
had left the docks at Birkenhead. When England declared war 
against France during the American war of separation, the 
French Court had formed an alliance with the insurgents, after 
providing them beforehand with clandestine supplies of men 
and money. The war was, in fact, virtually commenced by the 
French, after deliberate preparation. Not even Mr. Buair or Mr. 
SEWARD would venture to assert that the English Government 
has similarly aided the insurgents. It is utterly idle to appeal 
to the justice or good feeling of a community which appears to 
repudiate the ordinary obligations of fairness and courtesy, but 
English advocates of the Federal cause might be expected to 
remonstrate with their friends and clients. Perhaps the best 
security for peace may be found in the irritation which has 
been excited by the recent proceedings of the Federal cruisers. 
There is, fortunately, no reason to fear that the English 
Government will be tempted into a rupture in any case where 
the letter of international law can be strained into a justifica- 
tion of Federal acts. The knowledge that the nation is 
unanimous in the determination to allow all just belligerent 
claims, and to maintain all clear neutral rights, will perhaps 
cause Northern leaders to pause in their quarrelsome policy. 
If they are ultimately determined to force on the inter- 
vention which they have ostentatiously deprecated, the entire 
responsibility of the crime must rest with the demagogues who 
are allowed to speak in the name of the American people. 


THE ELECTIONS TO THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


» her French Academy is now the last resting-place in 
France of freedom of thought and of the independ- 
ence which bows down before genius or great intellectual 


despotism. It is now, therefore, more than ever important that 
its elections should be carefully made, and the Parisian public 
interests itself, to a very remarkable degree, in the additions 
that are made as death opens vacancies in the number of the 
Forty. Last week, two places were to be filled up, and circum- 
stances conspired to invest the proceedings with even more 
than their usual interest. For one of the vacancies the Emrr- 
ror himself was thought to be a possible aspirant, and for the 
other the favourite candidate was M. Lirrré, who united 


with many strong claims the drawback of being an active 


naturally on 
the tiptoe of expectation, wishing to see how the Emperor 
would be received, and how he would bear his reception, and 
whether the Academy would go by literary reputation, or would 
dismiss the undoubted claim of M. Lrrrré because it was 
afraid of his philosophical opinions. The Emperor, however, 
did not announce himself as a candidate. An aide-de-camp 
was instructed to advocate the claims of a dummy just far 
enough to prevent any election being made, and to ensure the 
place being kept open for the Emrzror. The protector of the 
Academy, as the Emperor is officially, attended at its deli- 
berations and at the voting, but did not otherwise interfere. 
There is no reason to doubt that Lovis Napotzon has a 
sincere desire to achieve a literary distinction which is 
thought in France to be the chief glory of literature and to 
which the Emperor has sufficient li reputation to 
warrant him in aspiring. Hf he has to write or speak as a 
member of the Academy, he will write or speak as well as any 
one there. ‘The French Academy has so elastic a standard, and 
is content to look so little to performance, and to rest so largel 
on the known or assumed capabilities of candidates, that it isi 
to say the Evreror has never written any great literary work. 
He is quite up to the level of the Academy, independently 
of his position; and, although he could not very well be 
rejected by the Academy if he proposed to become a member, 
the Forty have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
not humiliated by having to make the election. The 
devices by which his election will be secured are sure to 
be tainted by that paltriness of intrigue, the necessity of 
adopting which is one of the curses of despotism; and the 
presence of the Sovereign at the time of voting tends inevitably 
to diminish the independence of the Academy. But still there 
is nothing degrading or ludicrous in having to elect the 
Emperor. He must be allowed to be one of the most remark- 
able Frenchmen of the day, and the antny may Vv 
fitly elect him. Still, that body very properly waits ti 
it is asked, and will not voluntarily so far cheapen its 
honours as to throw them where it cannot be sure they are 
wanted. M. Duravre, who was elected, has a sufficiently high 
reputation for learning, eloquence, and general ability to 
deserve a better fate than that of being kept waiting till the 
Ewreror should have obtained his wish. The Forty felt this, 
and they elected M. Duraure, as the Emperor would not 
announce his wishes. 

The Bishop of OrLEans was the chief cause of the rejection 
of M. Lirrré. He published a pamphlet in which he set 
forth all the dangers of paying a public tribute to a writer 
whose opinions were so opposed to the teaching of Christianity. 
The appeal was successful, and the Forty declined to admit 
into their ranks an apostle of Social Positivism. It appears 
to have been considered quite consistent with the utmost 
respect for liberty of opinion to refuse to pay the homage due 
to a man of high character and acknowledged —— power 
on the ground that his opinions were erroneous and full of 
peril for society. The Academy, it was argued, did 
not prevent M. Litrré writing. All it did was to 
keep itself clear of participation in his grave moral 
errors. It is obvious that, if this theory of the 
functions of the Academy were pushed to its fall consequences, 
the Academy would soon lose all its distinction and influence. 
If it is true that, by electing a writer, it gives a sanction to his 
opinions, the narrowest orthodoxy in religion and politics may 
soon be the indispensable requisite in its members. It would 
be impossible, for example, if this doctrine were adhered to, 
that Vorratre, if now alive, should be elected a member; and 
a French Academy from which VoLTatre was excluded would 
seem ludicrous in the eyes of all Frenchmen. What is really 
meant is that the Academy should measure its tolerance by the 
standard which the society of Paris happens to adopt for the 
moment. There is supposed to be nothing in the brilliant 
sneers of Vourarre, or in the vainglorious falsehoods of 
modern historians, or in the frigid licence of romance under 
the Second Empire, with which polite society has to do. But 
society will not tolerate that the feelings of respectable people 
should be outraged in a set and definite form. It does not 
like a philosophy which systematizes what others only vaguely 
think or hint. It recoils before the audacity and want of tact 
displayed in the adv. of doctrines that seem to it sub- 
versive of the whale alan of things at present established. 
The Academy is not intended to quarrel with polite society, 
and ought not to honour what society reprobates. 

Nothing can be more natural than that the Academy should 
wish to accommodate itself to the feelings and the prejudices of 
society, and that it should not wish to lead, so much as to 
keep on the level of, the educated classes. We may be sure 
that in England any learned body would have done just what 
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the French Academy has done. No English Academy would 
think of electing a Comtist against whom a Bishop had just 
written a pamphlet. In every society there is some point be- 
yond which the liberty of opinion is not‘sanctioned ; and in none 
of the leading countries of the world is there so much narrow- 
ness, and indifference to truth, and timid apprehension for the 
fabric of society, as in England when once the odd, unreason- 
able prejudices and standing insular traditions of Englishmen 
are affected. It is not, therefore, for us to throw stones at the 
French. But, at the same time, it is obvious that if an Academy 
is content merely to reflect the opinions of society, it ceases to 
be of much use. It no longer gives what society cannot give. 
It does no more than the Sovereign does who puts a bit of 
red ribbon in a clever man’s buttonhole. But the French 
Academy aspires to do more than this. It aspires to recognise 
and proclaim to the world what there is of high intellectual 
power in France from generation to generation. It claims to 
decide what intellectual power is, and how it is displayed, and 
it invests with a conspicuous claim to honour that which it 
approves. Its title to exist is that men of intellectual ability, 
solemnly and formally gathered together for a public pur- 
pose, can and will do what society and princes cannot 
and will not do. They can look at intellectual power 
apart from fashion, or the imterest of dynasties, or 
the gossip of drawing-rooms. If they do not do this, 
they make the existence of their Academy useless. And an 
Academy would be very useless in England, for we may be 
sure that an Academy would only reflect the opinions of good, 
safe, educated society. But in France, the Academy is said by 
those who believe in it and admire it most, to answer a great 
and special end. It is a power apart from the political and 
the ecclesiastical powers that flourish by its side. It has a 
kingdom of its own, and amid the constant fluctuations of 
political government, and the ebb and flow of religious feeling, 
it is a great thing, it is said, for France to have a per- 
manent body that protects the claims, and asserts the inde- 
pendence, and determines the standard of intellectual ability. 
Therefore, according to the theory on which the existence of 
the Academy rests, the rejection of M. Lirrré appears to us 
a mistake. It may be a bad thing for a nation to have a 
public recognition of intellectual ability, but if it is thought 
a good thing, then it is obviously unwise and inconsistent 
to honour and recognise intellectual ability only when 
society pronounces its manifestations to be comfortable and 
innocent. The fear instantly makes itself felt that, if 
this is to be carried out, the Academy cannot tell where it 
may be called on to go, and it may have to admit into 
its ranks authors who are guilty of the most degrading 
indecency, or of the most offensive outrages on religion. This 
certainly is part of the cost that is to be counted before 
such an institution as the Academy is set up. But it 
is to be observed that, practically, the authors of merely 
indecent and irreligious books are never, or very rarely, 
men of great literary ability. Many eminent authors 
have been indecent or irreligious; but indecency or irre~ 
ligion is only one feature in their writings, and it is 
counterbalanced by those merits and that exhibition of genius 
or originality which wins them fame. No writer could be 
more profoundly and corruptly indecent than Rousseau, and 
no writer could view religion in a spirit more irreligious than 
Vortaire. Yet a French Academy from which Rovsszau 
and Vottaire would in these days be excluded would be an 
absurdity. Such men ought to be admitted without 
hesitation, because their literary claims are indisputable, and 
because nothing but their literary claims is of consequence 
to a body that only judges of intellectual merit. M. Lirrré 
was confessedly worthy of a seat in the Academy, as he had 
not, in the eyes of the Academy and society, gone wrong in his 
philosophy. To judge of him, not by his intellectual ability, 
but by the errors of his opinions, was to usurp functions to which 
the Academy has no claim, and to renounce the functions, 
which, if its existence has any meaning, it exists to discharge. 


THE CHURCH-RATE DEBATE. 


is unfortunate for the dignity of Parliamen pro- 
r ceedings that the battle which is fought gw 


annual motions in the lobby cannot be fought out without 
the unmeaning preliminary of a debate. Any really instruc- 
tive discussion upon proposals which, like that for the aboli- 
tion of Church-rates, have recurred annually in an unaltered 
shape for the last ten years, is impossible. Every conceivable 
argument has been repeated until the reporters are able to 
write them down by anticipation, without waiting to hear the 
stereotyped language in which they are couched. The con- 


tents of the various speeches are almost as much a matter of | kind 


regulation as the prayers with which the sitting begins. Ev 
speaker on every side entertains the most intense desire for 
peace and harmony, and every one professes an unbounded 
anxiety to benefit the Church of England. Lach side has the 
lowest possible opinion of the motives which actuate its oppo- 
nents; and some virtuous champion of each—having been 
himself duly summoned into the House by a regular party 
whip, and being fully aware that nineteen-twentieths of 
those who are to vote with him have only been brought there 
by party organization—loudly professes his hope that no- 
thing will induce the House to degrade this great issue 
into a party question. All this has become a matter of mere 
form. It is only a pity that it should be a form which 
occupies four hours of a debate and three columns of a 
newspaper report. These annual motions, which can be il- 
lustrated by no new argument. and can end in nothing but 
defeat, have become a serious nuisance. Besides the time 
they occupy, they constitute a formidable addition to the 
already overflowing cup of Parliamentary hypocrisy. A 
political battle fought on a religious battle-field is not an 
ennobling spectacle. ‘That a large amount of the zeal which 
is expressed for political ideas should be simulated, seems to 
be a necessity of our system of party government. But 
political ideas are often in themselves of an importance 
so limited or so distant that few people are shocked by seeing 
them used as counters in the game. It is not so easy to main- 
tain the same indifference when a zeal for religion is made to 
fulfil the same humble office. 

The only thing approaching to a novelty that was dis- 
coverable in the debate of Wednesday last was the formal 
introduction of Lord Esury’s compromise to the consideration 
of the House of Commons. Amid the enormous crop of sug- 
gestions that have been made for settling this dispute, more 
attention appears to have been paid to this one than to am 
other, chiefly, it should seem, because of the assurance wi 
which it was offered. Lord Esury gave to it the name of the 
“Only possible compromise upon Church-rates.” It is 
simple — almost as simple as Sir Joun Tretawny's 
total abolition. It merely provides that no rate shall 
be leviable by legal process. It is leit open to the in- 
cumbent and his churchwardens, if they like, to go 
through all the preliminary steps which now terminate 
in the legal levy of a rate. They may hold a make-believe 
vestry, and pass a mock rate, and issue a fictitious paper, upon 
which they may, if they like, designate by the misnomer of 
rate the voluntary subscription for which they may think fit 
to beg from person. Lord Esury concedes to every 
parish the liberty of going through this farce; and he appears 
to think that, in doing so, he has made so valuable a concession 
that he is entitled to give the name of compromise to total 
abolition enacted upon these terms. ‘This may possibl 
be the solution to which the Church-rate controvers will 
ultimately come. But it will not bea compromise. It will 
be an unconditional surrender. Lord Esury’s impression 
appears to be, that the formalities of the vestry and the 
printing of a rate-paper are in themselves operations so full of 
delight that clergy and laity will desire to practise them simply 
asa parochial recreation. It has not occurred to him that they 
are now practised solely with the prosaic object of doing that 
which is legally necessary in order to raise a tax. But the 
employment would lose whatever fascinations it now possesses 
if those who assembled in vestry were previously informed 
that, do what they would, they could not raise the tax. Under 
those circumstances, it is probable that their gratitude to Lord 
Esvry for enabling them to keep up the pretence to a power 
of which they had been deprived would be very limited indeed. 
It is easy to appreciate the value of Lord Esury’s compromise 
by applying it over a somewhat larger area. The King of 
Prussia and his Chambers are involved in bitter controversy 
at this moment. What would the Chambers think if some 
member of the Junker party were to propose to them, as a 
compromise, that the Chambers should retain the privilege of 
meeting at Berlin, and should be allowed to pass as many laws 
as they thought fit, but that no legal penalty should be 
inflicted on those who treated their enactments with dis- 
regard? Lord Exsury might be at this moment advanta- 
geously employed as an ambassador to mediate between 
the North and South im America. A proposal that 
the Washington Government should be privileged to 
give as many orders and pass as many laws as they 
pleased, but that no one beyond the Potomae should be 
bound to obey them, might in all probability be a “ possible 
“ compromise ” as far as the South were concerned. But it may 
be doubtful whether the idea would be accepted with equal 
willingness by the North, who, in regard to this particular 

ind of arrangement, would occupy a position somewhat 
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analogous to that which Lord Esury wishes to assign to the 
Church of England. Lord Atrrep Cuurcnitt added to the 
scheme an additional hue of absurdity, which was entirely his 
own, by proposing to enact, in the same Bill, that the church- 
wardens should be bound to repair the church, and that they 
should possess no legal fund with which to do it. 

The majority by which the Bill was thrown out would have 
been thought anything but large in any other case. The cheers 
with which the announcement of it was received by those 
who opposed the Bill were due more to the tendency which 
it indicated than to its intrinsic value. The strange alteration 
which has taken place in this House of Commons since 
its members stood upon the hustings, will deserve a corner 
in every future Constitutional history of England. The 
violent changes which the policy of the House of Commons 
has undergone in reference to this question betray the aim- 
lessness and instability of purpose to which large assemblies 
are always liable when bereft of their natural leaders. Sir 
Rozert Peet set the evil precedent, which later Governments 
have scrupulously followed, of evading the perplexities of the 
controversy by absolute inaction. The result is, that the 
House, being in the main without prejudice upon ecclesiasti- 
cal questions, and chiefly solicitous that they should be settled 
somehow, sways undecidedly from side to side, according as 
the prospect of a settlement shows itself in one direction or 
another. Sir Grorce Grey exhibited, in the course of the 
debate, a characteristic specimen of the feeble handling by 
which the question has been brought into its present inextri- 
cable condition. He announced his intention of voting for the 
second reading of the Bill—the stage upon which the principle 
of a measure is either sanctioned or denied. At the same 
time, he declared that he did so, not for the purpose of passing 
the Bill, but for the purpose of substituting Lord Exnury’s 
futile compromise in its stead. And he concluded by reserving 
to himself the discretion, upon the third reading, of abstaining 
from any vote at all if he thought fit. This was in miniature an 
exact picture of the helpless impotence that has brought legis- 
lation upon the subject of Church-rates toa dead-lock. Of the 
two hundred and seventy-five members who voted for the total 
abolition of Church-rates, probably not one half really desired 
that so extravagant a proposal should become law. But they 
voted as they did because they were pledged; and they had 
pledged themselves to that course because they saw no other 
issue from the labyrinth. Members will not resist the pres- 
sure of their constituents unless they can see that their 
resistance is likely to have some practical result. Many men 
would have held out in support of a definite proposal of 
a moderate character put forward by leaders who were 
likely to have the power of carrying it out. But 
no one cared to bind himself to follow the purposeless 
meanderings of a policy which had no fixed object in view, 
and only sought to avoid the perplexity of the moment. For 
a time, the consequence seemed to be that Church-rates were 
doomed ; but those who knew the enormous power which the 
Church of England can exert were not disposed to believe in 
the probability of such an issue. The real result of the 
vacillation of the Governments that have had the command 
of a majority for the last twenty years has only been to lower 
the dignity and influence of the House of Commons. The 
position of football between the active minority in the great 
towns, and the powerful but torpid majority in the country 
districts, is one from which the House of Commons would 
do wisely to extricate itself with all convenient speed. 


RESULTS OF THE CHARLESTON EXPERIMENT. 


HE Americans have tried for our instruction, and happily 
with scarcely any loss of life, an experiment upon iron- 

clad ships which is worth more than a whole summer's firing 
at Shoeburyness. The engagement in Charleston Harbour, it 
is true, has taught us less than might have been expected, 
and much less than seems to be generally supposed, on the 
broad question of the relative power of ships and forts; but 
it has furnished results of extreme importance on the sub- 
ordinate controversy between the advocates of turret or cupola 
ships and the adherents of the old broadside fashion of armament. 
It may seem startling to say that the disabling of a whole 
fleet of ironsides by forts erected for the defence of a harbour 
is an event which proves little or nothing in the dispute 
whether floating or fixed batteries ought to be preferred for 
the protection of our own dockyards. The defenders of 
Charleston may be thought to have had the identical problem 
to solve which has given so much trouble to the designers 
of fortifications for Portsmouth ; and such appears to be the 
opinion of the First Lorp of the Aprratty, who pronounces 
the two cases to be as nearly as possible the same. Never- 


theless, when examined, they have really very little in com- 
mon. The approaches to Charleston, though apparently as 
open as those to Portsmouth, are really limited, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the shadioal' forts, to a single 
channel of comparatively small breadth. That is to say, 
no vessel of any considerable draught of water can deviate 
much from one particular course. In the approaches to 
Portsmouth, a much larger breadth of deep water is to be 
found; and it was admitted before the Commission who 
inquired into the subject, that without an effective range of 
1,000 yards it would be impossible for any guns to command 
either entrance between the Isle of Wight and the mainland. 
This, of course, introduces a difficulty with which the engineers. 
who designed the forts and batteries at Charleston had not to 
contend; but this distinction is insignificant compared with 
another, which really gave the defences of Charleston their 
principal strength. Charleston is not used as an arsenal or a 
repairing yard for ships of war, and the Confederates as yet 
cannot be said to have a navy to repair. More than this— 
Charleston is a blockaded port, and the only traffic in her 
harbour consists of a single ship dropping in from day to 
day, after successfully running the gauntlet of the blockade. 
This situation removed almost all the difficulties in the way of 
defence. General BeaurREGARD was at liberty to arrange his 
forts and guns on the assumption that the harbour might be 
almost entirely blocked up without any serious injury to the 
defenders. To protect a port to which every entrance is closed 
except a passage sufficient to admit a single ship is a very easy 
task, and this was all that the Southern engineers were called 
upon to do. It was enough that they did well what was 
required of them; but our own problem is something vastly 
more difficult. The Duke of Somerset seems to forget 
that we want to keep our roads and ports, and espe- 
cially Spithead and Portsmouth, open without impediment 
for ourselves, and at the same time unapproachable by an 
hostile force. We do not say that this is impossible; but it 
certainly is not what was done at Charleston, and, indeed, is 
so far removed from it that the great experiment in which the 
Yankee iron-clads were so signally discomfited contributes 
scarcely anything to the solution of the problem. 

What the engagement has established, as far as the relative 
value of ships and forts is concerned, is only what was perfectly 
well known before, and, indeed, almost admitted of « priori de- 
monstration. When a ship practically ceases to be a ship, and is 
converted into a fort stationed at a point selected by her enemy 
beforehand, with an exclusive reference to his own convenience 
and his means of attack, she is certain to have the worst of an 


encounter with a fixed battery or fort armed with guns of 


similar calibre. This was what happened at Charleston Har- 
bour. The Confederates chose a particular spot on which they 
could conveniently concentrate the fire of their heaviest bat- 
teries, and the range of which they knew of course to a nicety. 
If they could only induce or compel the Federais to place their 
fleet there, and keep it stationary, it was clear that, with a 
concentrated fire of some hundreds of Whitworth, Blakeley, 
and other cannon, they could smash any number of vessels. 
long before their twenty or thirty guns could do much 
serious damage to the various forts. There was no difficulty 
whatever in bringing about this satisfactory disposition of the 
enemy’s forces. ‘The channel was not wide, and it might be 
boomed, or rather obstructed with piles, without any serious 
inconvenience. Once arrived at the obstacle, the enemy would 
become a stationary target in the best possible position at which 
the forts could practise till the iron-clads fell to pieces or 
were prudently withdrawn. The result was exactly 
what the Southern engineers had anticipated; and it proves. 
only this, that any harbour which it is practicable to block up. 
may be defended by land batteries against the best iron-clads 
which America has constructed, and probably also against any 
vessels that ever will be made to float upon the ocean. Take 
away the mobility of the ship, and give the enemy the choice 
of her position, and no science in her construction can prevent 
her being beaten by a fort capable of carrying heavier guns 
and heavier armour. Even the insignificant cannon which 
the Chinese mounted on the Peiho forts were sufficient to 
defeat a fleet of English gun-boats; and in almost every in- 
stance where a river or a harbour has been blocked up with 
obstacles, the defenders have won an easy victory. It is not 
surprising that even iron-clads should have failed under such 
atrial. It has been suggested, and perhaps with truth, that 
the American armour, though generally thicker and heavier 
than any which we have yet tried, may from its construction be 
less capable of resisting shot; but, in tact, the armour upon the 
whole behaved quite as well as an average target at Shoebury- 
ness. The Admiral’s ship, the Jronsides, was hit between 
sixty and seventy times, and sustained no material damage. 
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The Keokuk, it is true, which was closer in, and probably less 
strongly plated, was riddled and sunk with ninety shots, but, 
with this exception, the armour of the ships does not seem to 
have been generally penetrated, and the casualties were v 
trifling. It may be that several of the vessels are too muc 
shaken to be fit for service again without being almost rebuilt, 
but the most enthusiastic believer in armour can scarcely 
have contemplated placing ships in the focus of a concentrated 
fire, to see how long it would be before bolts, plates, and rivets 
would part ee From what actually happened, it may 
be fairly inferred that the iron fleet could have steamed past 
the batteries with comparative impunity, if the channel had 
only been left open. The battle of the Monitor and Merrimac 
almost destroyed the project for the defence of Portsmouth, 
although it had but little bearing on the question. We hope 
that the battle of Charleston will not produce a counter- 
extravagance, and lead us to underrate ships’ armour with as 
little reason as stationary forts were depreciated then. 

But there is another lesson which it would be madness not 
to heed. Without knowing the working details of the 
American turret ships, it is impossible to say that their 
defects may not be removeable; but the mere fact of having a 
huge moveable mass of iron, on the easy revolution of which 
the whole offensive power of the ship depends, exposed to the 
heaviest fire that an enemy can direct against it, is an essential 
element of weakness which the designers of cupola or turret 
ships must overcome if their model is to be exclusively used. 
The weak point in all the Federal ships which suffered at 
Charleston was the turret. In one instance, it got jammed 
with débris. In others, it was so bent and shattered by the 
storm of shot as to become immoveable; while the ingenious 
contrivance of a shutter to close the port seems to have 
refused to work after the first blow which it received. 
The fault may possibly have been to some extent in the 
character of the plating, or the mode of supporting the 
Monitor-turrets ; but if we are to make use of the costly 
experiments of actual warfare which the Americans are 
carrying on for our benefit, no time should be lost in ascer- 
tainmg whether the cupolas of English ships in course of 
construction are likely to prove more enduring than the 
turrets of the ill-fated Monitors. It will not be forgotten by 
the opponents of the turret fashion of armament, that the one 
ship that stood fire with little injury was the only broadside 
vessel in the fleet, though it should also be borne in mind 
that, thanks to the impossibility of steering her, she could not 
be brought into the front line, and was perhaps attacked at 
double the range of the shot which demolished the Keokuk. 
After every allowance, it will need a great deal of explanation 
to restore confidence in the revolving form of armament; and 
it would be well to ascertain without delay how far the 
cupolas of the Royal Sovereign may be relied on to bear a 
cannonade like that which disabled the Yankee fleet, and 
whether any device can be hit upon for securing ships of this 
class from the casualties to which the weakness of their turret- 
apparatus seems to expose them. 

If Sir James Expuinstone had succeeded in getting his 
Commission, some light might have been thrown upon this 
difficult subject; but, until the contrary is clearly made out, 
we may reasonably doubt, after the recent experiment, 
whether the turret principle is to be trusted for actual war- 
fare. It is true that, as the weight of artillery increases, the 
strength and rigidity of defensive armour may be increased 
too. But there is a limit to the strength of moveable 
machinery, which may render it almost impossible to bring 
the cupola of a ship-of-war up to the general average of 
defensive strength. If this should prove to be the case, there 
will be no choice but to abandon an extremely ingenious 
arrangement which has not stood the test of practice. Still, a 
single experiment on one class of turrets is not conclusive as 
to others constructed on a different plan; and there are so 
many recommendations of the general scheme, that it ought not 
to be given up until every opportunity has been afforded 
of obviating, if possible, the defect which proved so fatal in 
the attack on Fort Sumter. If any one can get over this 
serious difficulty, Captain Cotes ought to be able to do so; 
but before the Admiralty commit themselves to any further 
employment of turrets, it is for the inventor to show how far 
he is able to remedy the defect which has made the much- 
vaunted Monitor a warning to the United States instead of 
to their enemies. 


THE SENSE OF HONOUR. 
HERE was substantial truth in the remark with which the 
Lord Chief Justice lately coupled an exceedingly dangerous 
fallacy, that the greatest security for the due discharge of their 


functions by officers of the State is their sense of honour. It was | 


irrelevant on the occasion on which he uttered it, and the contrast 
between the safeguard of public criticism and the safeguard of the 
sense of honour was far from a true one. For the mere fact that 

ublic functionaries know that their actions will be subjected to a 

iscreet but unsparing criticism is one of the strongest stimu- 
lants to the sense of honour that can be found; and the sense of 
honour can obviously only make a man wish to do right, and not 
tell him what right is. e most honourable judge may take a 
narrow view of legal difficulties, may “ every reform, and 
may permit his mind to revel in the knowledge of the most 
miserable technicalities. It is the contact with other minds, the 
influence of public opinion, and the criticism on his own 
judgments, which will lead him into better paths, and not his sense 
of honour. Therefore, the fact that a judge or a politician is 
chiefly to be relied on when he has a sense of honour in no way 
diminishes the necessity of the utmost freedom of public criticism. 
But it remains a fact, and, simple as it sounds, it is one of those 
simple facts which puzzle us directly we begin to speculate on 
them. For what is this sense of honour, and how does it arise ? 
We know that it exists to a large extent in England, and that it 
exists now in a larger degree than it did two or three cen- 
turies ago. Things are thought dishonourable now that would 
not have been thought so then. There is less servility, and 
corruption, and shirking of plain duties. Perhaps the points 
of honour have shifted, and we think more of things which to our 
ancestors seemed trivial, and less of other things to which they 
attached great importance. But in the sphere where we notice 
the presence or absence of the sense of honour, there is an un- 
questionable advance. English society has won a series of 
triumphs, and this improved sense of honour is one of the 
results. Not even the wildest dreamer could now suspect an 
English judge of taking a bribe, and a dreamer must be as wild 
as Mr. Urquhart to suspect a leading English statesman of taking 
one. Yet Bacon took bribes, and Barillon found that the greatest 
people would pocket the French King’s money. It is still only in 
certain classes that we either find or expect to find a sense of 
honour. We do not expect little tradesmen to have it, but we 
expect leading merchants to have it, and our expectations are 
satisfied. There are fewer temptations than there used to be to be 
something less than honourable. Wealth and the different consti- 
tution of society have made us more independent, and the efforts 
of those who in past generations have kept up the standard of 
honour have created a clearer conception of what honour demands ; 
and thus it becomes more and more a matter of course 
respectable men will not fall much below the standard. The 
modern world is more honourable because it finds being honour- 
able come more easily, and because it is more settled what 
honour demands. 

The exact meaning of “honour” would be very difficult to lay 
down, but it may be possible to sum up some of the leading 
notions contained in the word. The chief of these notions is that 
of self-respect, and the second is that of fidelity. A man of honour 
is a man who has such a value for himself, or for something which 
he values so as to make a part of himself, that he will not 
degenerate from the standard of his own worth. He will act so 
as to keep up to this standard, although minor influences might 

ull him the other way. He prefers the satisfaction of satisfying 
himself to any other satisfaction. But then he limits the area 
within which he wishes to satisfy himself. He wishes to be 
faithful. If he undertakes a public duty, he wishes to discharge 
this duty. He will take his regiment or his ship into action; he 
will get up all the wearisome details of a department of State ; he 
will work day and night that right a may be given in 
law. If he has made a promise, he will keep it; if he is asked to 
tell a lie, he will refuse. He will not soil his hands with money 
that does not come to him fairly. He will not tell a secret that 
has been confided to him; and if he has received a benefit he will 
not refuse to acknowledge it. All this he does, or refrains from 
doing, out of self-respect; and this self- is almost always, 
if not always, accompanied with a respect for some institution, or 
class, or society to which he belongs. The honourable man 
his country, or his order, or his family, or the body of which 
he is a member, as a part of himself. A keen patriot, or a real 
aristocrat, or an officer who thoroughly believes in the army or 
navy, is pretty sure to be an honourable man. 

Thus the sense of honour, as a principle of action, comes to have 
some very curious limits, although, where it operates, it works so 
strongly and so beneficially. In the first place, it has nothing to 


| do with morality, except in the department of fidelity arising out 
' of self-respect. A man may get drunk every night, or keep a 


harem, or hold every heresy that theologians have denounced 
and yet be a strictly honourable man. Lady Hamilton did 
not make Nelson less than the pink of honour, nor did 
Pitt's port prevent his being one of the purest and noblest 
statesmen that ever lived. Then, again, it seems to be often 
a matter of chance what things are or are not forbidden 
by the code of honour. In England, a judge who took 
a bribe would be dishonoured for ever, and he would feel dis- 
honour even if he knew that no one could ever suspect him. But 
in France, judges do not like to face the bore of getting up diffi- 
cult cases until they have had the stimulus of a present. Custom 
permits honourable men in England to bribe electors, and, until 
very lately, it permitted the sons of honourable men, on their entrance 
into the Universities, to swear to obey a whole volume of obsolete 
Latin Statutes. An honourable politician may conceal his real 
opinions, and vote in direct opposition to them, in order to support 
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his party. And there are still more curious limitations of the 
field in which honour reigns. Few persons would be quite sure they 
were speaking accurately if they spoke of the sense of honour of 
women. It is not exactly the business of women to have a sense 
of honour. They ought to have Christian principles, and to obey 
their husbands. Honour goes more with a beard. This arises 
partly from the connexion between honour and war, and partly 
from that between honour and offices of public trust. Chivalry 
has, in a large degree, coloured our notions of honour, and we think 
of a true knight, of a man faithful to his lady and his sovereign, 
when we picture the ideal of honour. But we also associate honour 
with the discharge of public duties and the capacity to discharge 
them. Women do not seem to belong to their country, or 
to have somuch to do with it as men have. The honour 
of a woman is the respect paid to her rather than her self- 
respect. A woman may forfeit esteem, but not self-respect 
in connexion with public duties. And in the same way, it would 
hardly seem natural to appeal to the sense of honour of clergymen. 
They are supposed to refer their conduct to a standard less 
nundane, and to be guided by something more purely spiritual. 

For the sense of honour can scarcely be called a Christian 
virtue. Just as there is no place for patriotism in the Gospel, so 
there is none for a feeling so closely associated with patriotism as 
honour is. And wherever spiritual feelings predominate, the 
sense of honour seems prt The Jews of the Old Testament 
history were intensely patriotic, and uprightness, and a clean 
hand, and a true tongue are among the chief objects of the praise 
of the Psalmists. But it would be very unnatural to speak of 
David, or the Maccabees, or Samuel, as guided by a seuse of sting 
On the other hand, the sense of honour reigned in the breasts of the 
great Greeks and Romans. Cicero, with all his faults, was as 
much like the man of honour in upper English society as an 
ancient could be like a modern. The elder Cato, Brutus, Scipio 
Africanns, Aristides, Nicias, and a dozen others, might be 
mentioned as complying exactly with our standard of honour. 
They were models of the virtues that rest on self-respect asso- 
ciated with public ties and duties. And it is a curious proof of 
the nearness of the classical world to us in many points of 
feeling and habit, that honour, which is almost unknown in the 
East, and which has still so slight a place in many of the Christian 
countries of Europe, had a hold on Rome almost as strong as its 
hold on England. If it is asked how this non-Christian vigtue, 
this principle of very limited morality, this guide to the condct of 
men and not of women, comes to have so great and so beneficial a 
place in modern England, we ave only set on a long series of difficult 
questions. Honour, in its perfection, flourishes best in a great 
State, and a great State only exists where the conception of what 
a great State is pervades the general mind. The State may be as 
small as Athens or Sparta, but it must be great in having the capa- 
city to awaken the pride and satisfy the ambition of its citizens. 
Or, if there is not a great State, then honour must cling to some 
great institution or cause—to a sovereign or a chief, or to family 
and races, But even then it may be doubted whether honour 
ever rises very high, for it is only in a State that men can pass 
beyond very rudimentary notions of public duties. A great 
State becomes great for reasons which no one can fully penetrate. 
One of these reasons is unquestionably a feeling of piety and of 
veneration for religion. But no spiritual influences could create a 
great State. They contribute to its creation, but the main result is 
not spiritual, but secular. We might have expected, if we had not 
— to guide us, that these secular results would be of supreme 
indifference to frail and dying creatures in their pilgrimage on earth. 
But this is not so, Religion seems to evaporate and lose its power 
after a time, unless there is a strong current of secular life going 
on beside it. Everything which a sense of honour would reprobate 
in England is done unsparingly and unblushingly under the Papal 
system, which is nothing but religious government gone to seed. 
The ecclesiastics may be as good and honest as ecclesiastics can 
be, but they can set nothing right, nor get justice administered, 
nor truth respected, because they have no secular activity to help 
them. They have none of the roots from which the tree of 
honour springs. Things may change in distant ages ; but as far as 
we know at present, religion is not independent of the kingdoms of 
the world. The sense of honour is part of the salt of the earth, 
and a energy appears to be bound up with political and 
social life. 


POETICAL PANTHEISM. 


Abeer feeling for nature has always been the characteristic of 
true poetry. And though this has shown itself in very various 
degrees throughout the history of literature — though what we 
call the love of the picturesque, or of natural beauty in and for 
itself, was almost own among the ancients, and though the 
whole of the French poetry, and one memorable period in our own 
long pedigree of poets, reveal an absolute contempt for nature un- 
adorned by art—still our axiom will hold generally true. Nature, 
in one sense or another—the nature of man or the nature of the 
world without us—must ever be the ultimate model for artistic 
imitation. There is one peculiar phase of this poetical reve- 
rence for nature upon which we may dwell. It consists in 
an attempt to endow the powers of nature with a spiritual 
life, to view them as parts of an organic .whole, to draw 
lessons from them, and to sympathize with them as closely 
related to ourselves. This tendency, it will be observed, 
differs widely from the old habit of personifying the processes 


of nature —of seeing Phoebus in the Sun and Adonis in the 
changes of the seasons. Nor must we confound it with the 
common poctical licence of attributing human passions to the 
elements—of speaking of the rage of the ocean or of the love of 
Zephyr for the rose. In both of these cases, the human attributes 
ascribed to nature are consciously and figuratively transferred 
from one sphere of fancy to another, by poets who simply desire 
to illustrate their meaning in a new and striking manner. 
Whereas what may be termed poctical pantheism is a real and 
earnest belief in spiritual vitality underlying all we see around 
us, and an attempt to interpret the evidences of this life for no 
mere purposes of literary illustration, but in the search for truth 
and harmony throughout the universe. Again, this tendency 
must be distinguished from that fine appreciation of natural beauty 
which we observe so eminently displayed in our Elizabethan = 
and in Milton, and which it is the special glory of Thomas Chat- 
terton to have revived at a time when Churchill ruled the age. 
The play of fancy which drew from nature’s aspects a thousand 
new and varying conceits, or the simple delight in field and sky 
and flower which enabled those great poets to paint the world of 
fact afresh for the inner eye of imagination, was quite different 
from the philosophic intuition which we have attempted to cha- 
racterize. Thus Cowper loved nature as one who finds a respite 
in her companionship from distracting thoughts. Burns loved her 
as one who has toiled upon the mountain side and in the valley 
till he knows her slightest feature. Scott loved her as a 
sportsman and a healthy wanderer on the hills and by the 
lakes of his fatherland. Byron loved her for her terrific grandeur 
and her voluptuous beauty, because she answered in all her 
moods to the changes of his fierce and capricious spirit. But 
none of the poets whom we have mentioned could be called the 
high priests of nature. Exquisite observers, careful landscape 
painters, devoted lovers, were they ell; but they did not feel 
a veneration for the majesty of simple nature. They bowed not 
before the indwelling spirit; they never hailed the rocks, and 
flowers and streams as brethren. 

It was Wordsworth who first developed this poetical pantheism, 
and heard one voice in nature. In one sense Wordsworth was the 
least human of all poets. His dramatic power is very slight, his 
delineation of the passions is vague and monotonous. The great 
troubles of humanity truly tortured him; but though he glanced 
at the secrets of doubt, and hate, and crime, and madness, he never 
dwelt upon them. He loved to anatomize his own mind, and to 
observe the processes of thought in others, yet he does not stir us 
with the oratory of persuasion or of invective any more than with 
the drama of contending passion and of a He sings 
alone, sitting apart, or tells his tale to Nature—taking the 
and trees and rivers into his confidence. And herein lies his 
great power. Nature with him becomes the audience of Humanity ; 
Yin nature there is a spirit to whom we may confess, and from 
whom we gather strength. This presence does not exclude God. 
It rather stands in the same relation toward God as we do our- 
selves, and helps us to understand God. The influence of nature 
upon the soul Wordsworth has described in his exquisite poem 
ot “Lucy,” who drew all beauty, grace, and goodness “ 
silent sympathy” from the woods, and clouds, and stars, and 
sounds around her. And he tells us, in his lines on “ Tintern 
Abbey,” how the passion which in boyhood had possessed 
him for the lonely charms of nature passed with manhood 
into— 

A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motive and a spirit, that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


In other words, the love of youth, simple and sensuvas, for the 
outer beauty of the world, had become a deep and philosophic 
insight penetrating beyond the veil, and seeing things unutterable. 
If it were not a crime to disturb the poetical repose of the verses 
we have quoted we might translate them into metaphysical 
terminology, and show what a purely pantheistic meaning they 
convey. ought and its object, man and the outer world, are 
all permeated by one motive influence. Sometimes Wordsworth 
seems to express even a more definite kind of pantheism, which 
reminds us of Schelling, and leads us to suspect that the mystic 
monologues of Coleridge had not been unproductive in his mind. 
The following address to the Deity from the “ Excursion” might 
be taken as an exquisite metaphorical expression of that confusion 
between Divine and human personality which besets all Pan- 
theism :— 
Thou, thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed spirits 
That thou includest as the sea her waves. 


What an admirable distinction is here conveyed! Each one pre- 
serves its individuality, yet all are merged in the one great ocean. 
We might carry our analysis of this habit of Wordsworth’s 
thought into a thousand different channels; but it must be 
already so familiar to all readers. If Wordsworth be the 
Eumolpus of Nature, Keats is her Atys. The one reveals to us 


the enchantments, and clashes in our ears the cymbals, of Dindy- 
menian Cybele. Keats truly feels a power in nature, but he 


perceives it with his sense. is still passion-stricken 


the mysteries of Eleusinian Demeter; the other is drunken with — 
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among her forests, oblivious of his manhood, and far, far away from 
the piiloamhie contemplation which we find in the “ Excursion.” 
“The still sad music of humanity” with which Wordsworth 
chastened nature’s melodies, made Keats exclaim for a bowl of 
strong intoxicating wine :— 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 

And with thee fade away into the forest dim. 
The differences of eharacter and education which separated the 
two poets are palpable, Perhaps the only point upon which they 
exhibit any sim nom, | is this poetical pantheism, as we have 
termed it. Yet even here a distinction must bedrawn. If Keats 
is to be connected with any philosophical school, it must be with 
materialism, which, in its most extended form, is simply an 
inverted pantheism. It need hardly be remarked that such a 
connexion is purely fanciful, and that the analogies of metaphysics 
can here be only used to aid our analysis of art. 

But it is time to turn to a far more proper and philosophical 

ment of this pantheism. Shelley’s poetry, more than any 
other, is full of a mystical kind of Platonism, which exhibits 
itself, as far as it concerns our present subject, m two ways. By 
Nature, Shelley seems to have meant both the life of the 
universe, which is all one, and also the ideal of beauty, 
which underlies every special manifestation of the fair and 
good and noble in the world. The former receives a clear 
and eloquent exposition in “ Adonais;” the latter is more fully 
developed in “ Alastor.” In this strange poem Shelley attempts 
to describe the fate of one who has risen to a conception of that 
eternal loveliness or intellectual beauty which never can be 
reached in this life. In vain he pursues it over the world ; in vain 
the fairest and sublimest scenes are opened to his gaze; in sleep 
alone the vision comes across him, and at last he dies, 
He I ween 
Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness 
Actzon like, and fled affrighted. 
This is one side of Shelley’s mystical Platonism. The all-per- 
vading spirit of Beauty, to which he has indited one of his most 
mystic hymns, gives form and loveliness to the universe. But not 
the less is there a Spirit of Life, an anima mundi, the power and 
vital heat of which is felt alike in thunder and the voice of birds, 
in herbs and stones, in stars and exhalations. This power of life 
is not materially different from the spirit of Beauty. Like Plato, 
his great master, Shelley distinguishes the one vital force of 
nature under many names, and it almost indifferently Beauty, 
Life, and Light, and Love. 
He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely ; he doth bear 
His part, while the one spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear ; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees, and beasts, and men, into the Heaven’s light. 
In this stanza there is a far more full and perfect system than can 
be found even in Wordsworth. It is not merely poetry borrowing 
the forms of pantheism, but pantheism putting on the dress of 
poetry. And to his philosophy Shelley owes half the beauty of his 
verse. Those strange and aérial conceptions of spiritual existences, 
the ministry of the cloud, the enchantments of the west wind, the 
sensitive plant, the loves of Earth and Moon, and the apparition 
of Demorgorgon in Prometheus Unbound—al) in fact, which makes 
us call Shelley the Spohr of poctry—are ascribable to this panthe- 
istic explanation of the Universe. With him, it is not that spirits, 
fairies, and angels are to be found everywhere, but that every- 
where is a spirit or a ee men and beasts and earth and 
sky make up one breathing whole—a paov, as the old Greek said. 
Shelley the pure poetical pantheism reaches its highest 
development. There is a mysticism not wholly unlike it in some 
of Coleridge, ially in the Ancient Mariner and in the 
gious Musings. Yet his love of nature is an opium-eater’s love, 
and we seem to feel its true expression in that luxurious line :— 
The fruitlike odour of the golden furze. 
Nor does even Goethe speak such downright pantheism in his 
verses. When asentiment taken from Spinoza occurs in Faust, 
it is obviously in keeping with the hero’s character. Such, for 
instance, is the celebrated confession of faith, so vague in its 
sublimity that, while it puzzled poor Margaret, she found in it an 
echo of the preacher’s words. Such, too, is his philosophy of 
history summed up in the following three lines :— 
Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 
Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln. 

Some traces ofa pantheism more properly poetical, more native to 
the writer as a poet, and less obviously imported from philosophi- 
cal studies, may be found in Tennyson. The fine passage of In 
Memoriam which begins, “ is on the rolling air,”’ breathes 
the simplest expression of a belief in the spirituality of Nature. 
Yet Mr, Tennyson, in another passage of the same poem, dis- 
tinetly combats what commonly is called Pantheism; and even 
here he does not so much feel the spirits of the dead to be 
inherent in nature with Shelley, as connect all natural beauties of 
the higher kind with his remembrance of his friend, In fact, the 
philosophy is what Germans would call subjective; and if, after 
coupling Wordsworth with Schelling, Shelley with Plato, and 
Goethe with Spinoza, we chose to carry on the fancy, we might 
make of Tennyson a follower of Fichte. 


But such slight traces of resemblance ought not to be strained. 
Enough has been done if we have been able to indicate a 
manner of regarding nature peculiar to the poets of this cen- 
tury. If we were to ask why “ the optic nerve of Darwin ”— 
to use an e ion of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s—has been 
superseded by this exalted exercise of the mind’s eye, we could 
find an answer in the extended studies and peculiar philosophical 
theories of the age. Nature, as we have seen, though expelled 
by the pitehforks of Dryden's followers, was not long in —— 
to her old throne. But she drew her votaries from schools 
universities where the far-reachng speculations of Plato and 
the Germans had thrown their fanciful and imaginative light 
upon all the semi-metaphysical questions of which an educated 

try can treat. Every new era in literature must be marked 

y some new employment of old materials; and poetical pantheism 
was but the t of philosophical studies carried into the sphere 
of pure imagination. Science had taught men the infinity and 
subtlety of nature; mysticism made them seek for spiritual 
agencies beneath her external manifestations. And thus a wholly 


new realm, led with the most graceful beings, and suggestive 
of the most profound conjectures, was opened to a fancy already 
jaded with the simple contemplation of the beauty of the outer 


world. Instead of the landscape-painter’s palette, our poets " 
to employ the magic lantern of metaphysics, with which 


created a world of phantoms, beautiful as Aladdin's palaces, and 


enchanting by their very unreality. 
INCONSISTENCY. 
HERE is no e which is more commonly brought, espe- 


cial, ne ublic men, than that of inconsistency, and yet 
it is dash ways en ie way which at once shows it to be 
unjust on the face of it. When we are told that a statesman’s 
conduct is inconsistent, the charge nearly always turns out to mean 
that he says or does something now which seems incongruous with 
something which he said or did some years ago. Such incon- 
gruity may be a fault, or it may not ; but at any rate it is not the 
particular fault of inconsistency. The in ity may be merely 
imaginary, or, if it exists, it may be perfectly defensible. Reflection 
may have caused a real c of opinion, or a change of cireum- 
stances may have enforced a change of policy. In such cases, 
there is no inconsistency, and no fault at all. The fault, in such 
a case, lies not with the man who changes, but with him who 
does not change. Undoubtedly, the man, especially the statesman, 
who is always changing his opinions and his lune of policy, is 
rightly open to censure, but his fault is another fault, and not 
that of man changing must 
often change u ight grounds, and to change upon slight 
unds aac both of the intellect and of the will. 
The man who is always changing—who, as the saying is, never 
knows his own mind—is not guilty of inconsistency, but he is guilty 
of inconstancy. These two faults are continually confounded, but 
they are in reality two very different things. 

Inconstancy, then, is the habit of change. It is the changing 
of one’s opinions or principles frequently, and without suflicient 
ground. Inconsistency is professing a certain principle, and, while 
we continue to profess it, speaking or acting in a way which is not 
in harmony with it. It is essential to inconsistency that the 
two things between which the inconsistency lies should be co- 
existent. If a man changes his convictions seven times a day, he 
is very inconstant, but he is not inconsistent, provided he 
and acts aecording to each conviction as long as he holds it. In- 
constancy and inconsistency have something in common, for both 
alike imply a certain intellectual or moral weakness. They are 
two distinct manifestations of one original disease. Still, they are 
quite distinct manifestations, and ought not to be confounded with 
each other. They are kindred weaknesses, but they are not the 
same; indeed, the one will be very likely to exclude the other. 

When we say that inconsistency is speaking or acting contrary to 
one’s own convictions, we generally imply that such contrariety is 
not perceived by the person guilty of the inconsistency, or, at all 
events, that, if ived, itis not deliberately intended. Incon- 
sistency, then, is not one of the graver faults of life; it is nota 
crime, but a weakness. It is a common infirmity of our nature, 
from which no one is wholly exempt. No man is either so wise 
as he should be, or so good as he should be; and the failures of a 
man, who is on the whole wise and good, to attain to perfect 
wisdom and goodness, commonly take the form of inconsistencies. 
In such a man’s intellectual or moral character, just as in a work 
of art, the inconsistencies are specks on an otherwise clear surface ; 
they are failures fully to reach the ideal which is aimed at. But 
they do not seriously mar the general effect ; at least they do not 

ar omy it as to hinder us from clearly seeing what the ideal 
sought after is. Where there are failings which do so, whether 
intellectual or moral, we call them by harder names than that of 
inconsistency. 

Inconsistency, as we have implied, may be either intellectual or 
moral, though there is a border ground on which the two run 
very much into one another, Moral inconsistency is when a man 
professes, either to himself or to others, to be guided by certain 
principles of action, and then goes and acts in a way contrary to 
them. It implies something more than a barren admiration of 
virtue in others, without professing or attempting to imitate it 
ourselves. The inconsistent man not only admires virtue, he not 
only professes to imitate it, but he really attempts to do so, and 
often is quite unconscious that he does not succeed. Whether he 
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is so unconscious or not forms a distinction between two kinds of 
moral inconsistency. A man may profess, and may really intend, 
to act in a certain way, and yet go and act in another way, without 
being in the least conscious of the inconsistency. He may be so 
blinded by passion, or habit, or fashion, as either to — his 
principle or not to see its application. Or, without any influence 
of either kind, he may ane from sheer dulness—from not 
seeing the inconsisten een his profession and his practice, 
perhaps not even when it is pointed out to him. In all 
these cases a man is acting inconsistently without knowing it —at 
any rate, without knowing it when he is acting. He may see the 
inconsistency afterwards, and may regret what a has done, but he 
does not see it at the time, and he therefore feels no compunction 
while he is doing it. It is clear that in this case, though the 
inconsistency may affect a man’s moral conduct, yet the inconsis- 
tency itself is as much intellectual as moral. is sort of moral 
isongietany is the inconsistency of a man who is more or less 
stupid, 
he other sort of moral inconsistency has nothing to do with 
any intellectual deficiency. The weakness is purely moral—it is in 
the will, not in the reason. This is when a man professes a certain 
line of conduct, and really wishes and tries to act according to it, 
but fails to do so, knowing all the time that he is failing. The 
failures themselves may be of every degree, from really grave 
moral offences to the slightest departures from an impossible per- 
fection. But, widely as they may differ in degree, they are alike in 
kind—they are all sins of infirmity. They are errors of that kind 
which in the technical language of Aristotle’s Ethics is called 
axpagia. The dxparijc, in Aristotle's system, that he is 
doing wrong, and wishes to do otherwise. The d«d\acrog has lost 
the sense of right or wrong altogether, or at any rate his ideas are 
so confused that he thinks that to be right which is really wrong. 
A mild form of this last state would come near to the unconscious 
moral inconsistency of which we have just spoken. But the in- 
consistent man of whom we are now speaking retains his full 
sense of right and wrong, his real wish to follow right and to 
avoid wrong, even at the time when he is acting wrongly. We 
spoke in the other case of a man being blinded by passion, or habit, 
or fashion. In this case he is not blinded by them, but he is led 
astray by them without being blinded. e fault is in the will. 
There is a lack of courage, a of true resolution, a lack of the 
power to say No, whether to oneself or to somebody else. Such 
a man may commit really grave offences, and be thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, and in a manger hate himself, all the time 
that he is committing them. Or, again, the departure from 
perfect excellence may be of the slightest kind. But in either 
case it is an inconsistency, a conscious inconsistency, a departure 
from a man’s own principles, of which he is fully aware. 
Experience supplies some very remarkable cases of this sort. 
There have been many men who have been saints in theory and 
sinners in practice. Such a one was Boswell. Perhaps 
Boswell’s extraordi candour, in so fully revealing alike the 
saintliness of his theories and the sinfulness of his practice, has 
made him the best recorded example of a thoroughly inconsistent 
man. Steele was another. While living anything but a virtuous 
life, he wrote his Christian Hero, setting forth the pattern of what 
he wished to be, but was conscious that he was not. He wrote 
the book with the deliberate intention of reforming himself. He 
thought that, after so solemn a profession of his principles, he 
never could fall into any inconsistency again. And yet he did 
fall as much as before. Men of this sort are inconsistent—deeply 
and dangerously inconsistent ; they are on the high road to becom- 
ing something much worse than inconsistent; but they are most 
unfairly treated when they are charged with hypocrisy. The 
theoretical piety of Boswell and Steele was as sincere as that of 
the most perfect saint. They did not pretend to be virtuous, know- 
ing that they were not so ; they tried to be virtuous, and failed, and 
they were ashamed of the failure. We have no reason to suppose 
that they were presumptuous sinners, deliberately trifling with their 
consciences. They were simply men of infirm moral ose, who 
failed to resist their own ions and the example of others. 
They were certainly not men, but they were surely in a more 
hopeful frame of mind than those who are always ready with 
some clever sophism to defend their own evil deeds. Of this last 
condition we hold that the —— example on record is no other 
than King Harry the Eighth. M 
Purely intellectual inconsistency answers to the first kind of 
moral inconsistency. It is implied in its very idea that it is un- 
conscious. A man lays down some general principle, and fails to 
act upon it in each particular case. He asserts a certain rule of 
judgment, but in practice he makes exceptions to his own rule. 
He professes to follow a certain line of conduct, and in practice he 
fails, in this or that case, to follow it. In intellectual as in moral 
matters, the inconsistency may show itself either in great or in 
small things. An historian may profess to accept no fact except on 
sufficient contemporary evidence, and yet we may find that in his 
actual narrative he allows hi to be swayed by statements and 
inferences of much later times. Oran author may have—as indeed 
every accurate man will have—theories of spelling and punctua- 
tion, and we shall find that he spells some words and punctuates 
some sentences in a way not ing with his own theory. The 
importance of the results in the two cases is widely different, but 
they are both of them inconsistencies of essentially the same kind. 
A man professes to follow a certain rule, and in particular cases 
he fails to follow it. As nobody is intellectually, any more than 
morally, perfect, everybody does this more or less. But it 


is essential that the inconsistency should be unconscious, other- 
wise we call it something worse than page A 
man, through Le of his own rule, or ugh 
carelessness of details, or because passion, or habit, or mere dulness 
hinders him from seeing the application in each case, fails to carry 
out the rule which he has himself laid down. He is therefore 
inconsistent ; but if he breaks his own rule knowingly, his fault is 
something different from peeeeeienee, In graver cases, such as 
sinning wilfull eg a known of historical evidence, it 
rises to the higher level of dishonesty. Of course a man may lay 
down a rule as to be observed only with certain exceptions; that 
is, he lays down a second rule to modify the first. Here, agai 

inconsistency ma: “~~ in, because he may be led, from any of the 
causes mentioned before, to make exceptions without any good 
~ * ian is, in truth, to act inconsistently against his own 


e 
This intellectual inconsistency and the unconscious kind of 
moral inconsistency continually run into one another. Indeed, 
they are hardly to be distinguished from one another. A man’s 
moral conduct must be guided more or less by intellectual pro- 
cesses —by reflexion whether such or such an action is in 
ment with the rules of moral conduct which he lays down. It 
was strictly an intellectual ag eg failure to perceive the 
force of an argument—when John Wesley professed to be con- 
vinced that Bishops and Presbyters were the same, and sa 
way of carrying out his new conviction, proceeded, himself a 
Presbyter, to consecrate another Presbyter asa Bishop. Yet the 
intellectual inconsistency influenced his practical, if not strictl 
his moral, conduct in a very important way. On the other han 
the study of history, or philosophy, or any other study worthy 
the name, must be carried out under a distinct sense of moral 
duty. It is contrary to good morals, whether dealing with present 
or Pasa events, to accept facts on insufficient evidence or to pass 
judgments which the facts do not bear out. If a man, say in 
writing history, does so unconsciously, his inconsistency is a moral 
as well as an intellectual inconsistency. He fails, through some 
of the causes already spoken of, to discharge a moral duty, If he 
consciously admits facts without evidence, or passes judg- 
ment contrary to the facts, we then call him 7 
much worse than inconsistent. In the smallest cases 
intellectual inconsistency, we hardly fancy moral considera- 
tions coming in. And yet in truth they do. Accuracy 
in small matters, in composition and such like, answers to 
attention to the small rules of society, and to small formal obser- 
vances of every kind. Yet it is clear that, in any society, it is a 
man’s duty to attend to such small rules and observances when- 
ever they do not involve the breach of any higher law. And in 
like sort it is a man’s duty, in any intellectual or literary under- 
taking, to be perfectly accurate in all that he undertakes, in small 
matters as well as in great. 

Inconsistency then, of all kinds, is something very different 
from inconstancy. Why, then, are the two so constantly con- 
founded? Why are so many people charged with inconsistency 
who, perhaps, are not fairly open to any charge at all, and whose 
fault, if there be any, is certainly inconstancy, and not incon- 
sistency? This confusion arises from a very prevalent notion that 
it is disgraceful for a man, under any circumstances, to change his 
opinion —a notion which is chiefly prevalent who 
are always changing their opinions themselves. any people 
change as often as the Times changes, and yet think themselves 

uite constant, and quite consistent. Perhaps, indeed, they lay down 
the rule always to go with the Times ; and, if so, they are consistent 
in their very inconstancy. In such a case, it is the rule itself that 
we quarrel with, and not its ; oo But these very people 
will 7 Sa against the inconsistency of this or that 
statesman, because he says or does something different from what 
he said or did twenty years ago, perhaps under wholly different 
circumstances. There is, in truth, no one so inconsistent as the 
man who professes never to change. There must be something 
faulty in the logic which always draws the same conclusion from 
premisses which are constantly varying. In short, the man who 
is always carping at the inconsistency of others will generally be 
found to come under Macaulay's alternative of being “ either an 
inspired prophet or an obstinate fool.” 


THE REVISED CODE IN OPERATION. 


| a April ist, the Revised Code has become the Educational 
law ot the land, at least for a year or two. Crusty country 
clergymen, remembering the uses to which the first part of the 
day is usually devoted by schoolboys, have been saying ugly things 
about the mutual fitness of “ the ae and the man,” and musi 
on the poetic justice which connects this singular institution wi 
All-fool’s-day. Adsit omen, The work of five-and-twenty years, 
with its elaborate apparatus of Training College, Certifica 
Master and Pupil-Teacher, is being thrown to the chances of hap- 
hazard for the amusement of a headstrong Vice-President. 
Numbers of practical difficulties, of which “My Lords,” judging 
from their correspondence, do not seem to have the faintest notion, 
are already arising on all hands; and the present state of things 
can hardly be other than transitional. Only it may be feared that 
two or three years of sinister manipulation will have ruined half 
the schools in the country, and that a few days’ work with the 
axe will | low the growth of a generation. And it is of absolute 
necessity that this waste be prevented, if possible. nae 
then, for the moment, the principle of the Revised Code, 
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willing to give it a fair trial, managers have a clear right to 
require that it be applied, as nearly as possible, pur a nimple, 
without irritating limitations. And we proceed to call attention 
to a few of these limitations, in the hope that they may yet be 
removed in time. 

The first interference with the principle is, of course, that on 
which Mr. Walter was only beaten by seven votes last year, and on 
which he —— on Tuesday next to take the sense of the House 
— t which restricts the application of public money to 

ools which are under a certificated master. He naturally 
asks, “If results are to be the test, what is it to the Privy Council 
Committee who produces them, or how ? Leave managers to make 
their own bargains here, as ey: here else.” This, however, is 
hardly the whole story. The training of certificated masters has been 
acostly elementin the expenditure of the State; and, notwithstanding 
a few flagrant cases here and there of shallowness and self-conceit, 
the testimony of the Education Commissioners is decisive as to 
the marked superiority of certificated over uncertificated masters as 
a body. Moreover—which is most to the point—certificated masters 
receive, and ought to receive, better salaries than their brethren. 
A school, therefore which pays more than its neighbours, and is 
only _— on a level with them, carries undue weight in the educa- 
tional handicap, and is punished for its excellence. Nor is it to be 
entirely forgotten, that if the 15,000 uncertificated schools are 
admitted to a share in the t on its present scale, all notions of 
economising any of the $00,000. hitherto devoted to the 
must be dismissed at once. Half as much more will be 
the least that will hereafter be required. We donot agree with Mr. 
Walter, but we do not see how the authors of the Revised Code can 
resist him. Our own feeling is, that the case is one for compromise. 
The four shillings granted on the average attendance, and irrespec- 
tive of examination, should remain the reward of the primary, and 
most valuable, result of all—a good school under a first-rate 
master. It annually costs more, is permanently worth more, and 
ought therefore to receive more, than an inferior establishment, 
whatever may be the temporary results of the latter. On the other 
hand, the payments for proficiency in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic may fairly be extended—either on the same scale as that 
of the certificated schools, or on a lower one—to all schools that 
are tolerably successful in rearing that species of produce. 

Another restriction requires very considerable modification. The 
grant may be withheld altogether if the principal schoolroom does 
not contain at least eighty cubic feet of: internal space for each 
child in average attendance. No doubt some sanitary arrangement 
of the kind is necessary, and the proposed number of feet is suffi- 
cient for the purpose; but the author of the singular provision 
that the principal schoolroom must contain it all can scarcely have 
been inside one in his life, or perhaps labours under the delusion 
that schoolrooms are ordinarily built of indiarubber, and can be 
made to expand at pleasure. When the population of a place 
has outgrown the school accommodation that sufficed for twenty 
years ago, managers usually build additional rooms. To enlarge the 
principal room is simply impossible, except by pulling down and 
rebuilding the whole fabric, as anybody may satisfy himself by 
going into the first school-buildings that he meets with. More- 
over, the best school-founders have preferred, where the expense 
could be afforded, to educate children in the comparative silence of 
three or four rooms, rather than encounter the noise of a 
number gathered together in a single apartment. Perhaps it is right 
enough that mere class-rooms should be excluded, though we 
do not well see how the restriction can be maintained even 
here; but where two or more rooms of nearly equal size have 
been provided instead of one, it seems simply monstrous that, in 
return for their extra outlay, managers should be only allowed 
to educate half the number of scholars for which their rooms 
were built, or, if they venture to present for examination 
the occupants of the additional rooms, must lose their 
grant altogether. The only reason alleged for this prepos- 
terous regulation is ge in the “Instructions to Inspectors,” 
art. 32 — viz. that “the school must, for many purposes, meet as 
one body.” The whole number of scholars in a lage school meet 
together, as matter of fact, for just five minutes in the morning at 
prayers, and five more in the afternoon for the same purpose— 
probably also, once a year, for a school-feast. Another limita- 
tion of the principle of payment for results, which we think 
will press hardly, is that under which the amount of payment 
is not allowed to exceed that of the school-fees and subscrip- 
tions. Some proportion, very possibly, should be observed 
between local effort and State subsidy; but the most meritorious 
managers are obviously those who maintain a school in a 
ore where the population is the poorest, and can therefore 

t afford to pay school-pence, while the subscribers are practi- 
cally the cle and two or three others; and these are just 
the persons who will suffer the most from this queer application of 
the maxim, “To him that hath shall be given,” &c. We have 
some reason for believing that, in practice, this regulation will 
pee aang schools in exactly the localities where they are most 

One other variation of the original Code, imported at its last 
revision, is not so much a limitation of the principle of payment 
by results as an arbitrary infraction of the terms of the contract 
between the Privy Council Committee and the managers. When 
the Code was first launched, it was seen at once that it seriously 
threatened the incomes of the masters, and it was not denied that 
it foreboded the extinction of the pupil-teachers altogether. The 
masters took the alarm, and were powerful enough to procure a 


roviso that their ae (to the extent of the augmentations 
itherto paid by the State) should henceforth be the first lien 
upon the sum granted to the school. Iliberal or needy managers, 
however, can generally “dodge” this device, by reducing the 
original stipend to its minimum — twice the amount of the aug- 
mentations — instead of leaving it, as hitherto it has not unfre- 
quently been, three times that sum, or more. But the pupil- 
teachers next appealed to the benevolence of the framers of the 
Code, and their lien is a much more oppressive affair. For the last 
fifteen years or more, pupil-teachers have been an exceptional and 
highly-favoured class. A child of thirteen, once elected 
into the number, received during the years of his apprentice- 
ship a stipend liberal enough to excite the envy of 
the parents of apprentices to every other business. Then, 
if the pupil-teacher passed a not very difficult examination, his 
expenses for two years at college were borne by the I'rivy Council 
ce; and at the end of that time, as a — rule, he received 
his certificate, and his fortune was made forlife. No other class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects have enjoyed anything like the advantages 
of this favoured body. It was quite right that it should be so. 
The new and much improved teaching-power thus introduced has 
been most valuable ; and it is possibly now time that the hitherto 
protected interest should find its level in the educational market, 
though we much doubt the wisdom of the proceeding. So, how- 
ever, it has been ruled. The difficulty is, what to do with 
the existing staff of pupil-teachers during the three or four 
years that their indentures have still to run. The natural pro- 
vision appears to us to be, that the managers should pay them the 
stipends they intend Pag sree, ag y for such service ; and that 
the Privy Council, if it has made a lavish bargain, should pay the 
balance during the few years that must elapse before things have 
settled down into their natural relations between managers and 
pupil-teachers. Something of the same sort has recently occurred 
in another department A few years ago, the Admiralty entered 
into indentures for ten years with an artillery pupil-teacher 
of the name of Armstrong, guaranteeing him, among other 
stipulations, a good round sum if at any earlier period it 
should happen to think better of it Recently, the Ad- 
miralty has indicated its desire to admit a little com- 
petition into the matter. The knighted pupil-teacher has re- 
signed, and, we believe, has liberally foregone his 80,000/. But 
the new competitors—Mr. Whitworth and the rest—would have 
que their eyes considerably if the Admiralty had told them 
that they were admitted to compete in the production of artillery 
for the Government, only they must pay the 80,000/. out of their 
eagnings. The case is exactly the same here. The Privy Council 
repents of having made a costly bargain, and escapes the con- 
sequences by inflicting them on the managers of schools. 
here is one other matter which is of more importance than it 
appears at first sight. The scholars under the new system are to 
be arranged for examination under six standards, which a 
correspond with the state of intellectual enlightenment which an 
average boy or girl may be supposed to have attained at the suc- 
cessive ape of seven to twelve. This is all as it should be, and 
it may be rightly enough decided that no child shall be presented 
two successive years under the same or a lower standard, though 
we do not exactly see how the managers of a school of ordinary 
dimensions can afford to keep beyond one year the less intellectual 
of their scholars, ¢.e. those who want their assistance the most. 
But we do not at all understand why children who have passed 
the’ highest standard at an earlier age than the average are 
thenceforth (unless they be half-timers—.e. children employed 
in some sort of industrial work, manufacturing or other) to be an 
unremunerative dead weight upon the school. They ought, 
one would think, rather to entitle the school to an extra 
tuity. At present, the system seems likely to work simply as a 
iscouragement to the master’s activity. He will soon learn French 
enough to construe Surtout, point de zéle, into practical English, and 
keep his most promising boys down to average dulness. 

All these interferences with the principle of payment accordin 
to results appear to us to be purely mischievous; and they wi 
tell materially upon a point which does not seem to have occurred 
to the framers of the Code. These latter speak throughout of 
“the managers ” as a body of persons that exist by some beneficent 
provision of nature, and are sure to be forthcoming wherever they 
are wanted ; and they seem to be of opinion that the business 
of the Privy Council Office is to treat them as a sort of natural 
enemies, to be snubbed, entrapped, and victimized at all points. 
We fancy they wil! find themselves considerably mistaken. The 
office of font rs is sufficiently onerous and hazardous at 
best. They are to tind education for the parish at their own 
expense in the first instance, and to take their chance of making 
eae at the close of the year. They have no chance whatever 
of netting a surplus; and a hundred things may land them ina 
serious deficit any day. An epidemic in the parish, or a hard 
winter, may hopelessly sink the annual average. A rainyday when 
the Inspector happens to arrive, or Inspectorial dyspepsia of 
whatever sort, or any one of a number of casualties, may reduce 
indefinitely the sum to be gained in examination. And finally, an 
inability (which is far from uncommon) to procure an adequate 
amount of subscriptions, or a stoppage of some branch of local in- 
dustry, may leave them, after having fairly earned a large oo 
in a condition to be able to claim only a fraction of it. - 
while they are Ey to their expenditure; or rather, 
they have expended their money already, and nothing remains 
for it but to make up the deficiency themselves. In the case of 
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upil-teachers’ stipends, more particularly, the grievance will be, 
be the next three or four years, an enormous one. Take a town 
school whose necessary en ee ge is about 200/. a year. The 
school may manage to raise half of thissum in pence and subscrip- 
tions, though we suspect that those schools which do so will be the 
exception; and then, by diligent work, it may secure the other half 
from the Privy Council’s grant. But if the school has been mis- 
guided enough to co-operate cordially with the Privy Council in 
t years, and to engage as many pupil-teachers as the Privy Council 
ommittee has authorized and recommended, then, while an in- 
efficient school which has employed as few of these subordinates 
as possible escapes comparatively harmless, the good one suffers in 
exact proportion to its excellence, and finds its zoo/. docked by a 
lien of about 60/. for assistance which it would probably procure, 
if left to make its own terms, for about half the sum. ‘These are 
no imaginary difficulties. They are pressing upon meritorious 
schools by scores at this moment; and the result is, that nobody 
can be found adventurous enough to be a manager. Here and 
there, a squire or a well-to-do clergyman may undertake the 


office, and (in order to comply with the regulation which requires |, 


three persons to sign the receipt for the annual grant) may send 
his gardener and groom to the evening-school to qualify themselves 
for the appointment by acquiring the per | to write their names. 
But these will be the rare exceptions; and we apprehend that, in 
the majority of schools, it will be found that, us the time the 


Privy Council Committee has hampered, and burdened, and | 


irritated, and bamboozled the model manager into the condition 
of a much-enduring educational Ulysses, and finally docked him 
of half his expectations and left him with a heavy balance to 


pay, he will be found to have evaporated in the process. These _ 
things should be set to rights at once. A public office generally | 


has iniirmities enough, and makes mistakes enough, in the ordinary 
course of things, Sharp practice need not be one of them, and 
should, above all things, be avoided. 


SIR GEORGE GREY’S LAST. 


WE thought we understood our Home Secretary pretty well 

by this time, hut we own that we were a little taken by 
surprise by the revelation he gave of himself the other night, 
when he explained the circumstances under which he respited the 
Glasgow murderess, Jessie M‘Lachlan. Sir George Grey’s mind 
belongs to a sufficiently ordinary type, and we have had ample 
data, through a long course of years, for estimating his charac- 


teristic weaknesses. We could hardly have supposed that the wogld— 
had much that was new to learn of the mental idiosyncrasies of | 
the Minister who gives the garotters the run of the streets of | 


London in November nights, who has nullified on his own 


authority every security and safeguard by which the Legislature | 


sought to neutralize the dangers of tickets-of-leave, who has 
allowed prison discipline and penal servitude to dwindle into a 
farce, and under whose administration it is always an even chance 
whether a capitally convicted criminal will suffer the sentence of 


the law. Nevertheless one can never be quite sure that one has | 


sounded the depths of certain forms of imbecili Sir George 
Grey’s account of the considerations which induced him to com- 
mute the sentence on M‘Lachlan is perhaps unexampled as a 
specimen of confusion of thought, and weakness of purpose, and 
undisguised submission to influences which a responsible statesman 
ought to be ashamed of recognising. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the facts of a case which must 
still be fresh in the recollection of all readers. Nor is it our 
preseut business to demonstrate the sufficiency of the evidence on 
which Jessie M‘Lachlan was found guilty of having murdered the 
housekeeper, Janet M‘Pherson. e will only say that, though 
all human tribunals are fallible, that evidence was perfectly con- 


clusive to the judge and jury who were best able to estimate its | 


value; and the unanimity of the jury (unanimity not being 


required by Seotch law) ‘adds special ‘weight to the verdict. | 


There was nothing to set against it but a story of the prisoner's, 
which flatly contradicted, in every material particular, a previous 
statement of her own, and which was pronounced both by the 
judge who tried the case and by the Lord Justice Clerk, who was 
ow consulted, to be wholly undeserving of attention. 
This, however, is not the point with which we hgve now to do. 
What we are at present concerned with is not the existence or 
non-existence of a scintilla of doubt as to the sole and exclusive 
guilt of the woman M‘Lachlan, but Sir George Grey’s explanation 
of the motives which led him to the case over again in a 
secret and informal way, and ultimately to commute the 
sentence against the prisoner. The gist of the explana- 


us, ost so many words, that he shrank from ding 
the Glasgow mob, and that he ordered this new and irregular 
quasi trial in deference to their elamour. He does not say 
that he saw any room for doubt in the matter which was of itse 

sufficient to require a revision of the dings ; but there was 
“sufficient doubt to make it iengedient, with reference to the 


general feeling existing in Seotland on the subject, that the capital 
sentence should be executed.” If there had been no “ general 
feeling existing in Scotland on the subject”—in other words, if 
there had been no organized agitation got up in the prisoner’s 
fayour—Sir George Grey leaves us to infer that he would never 
have dreamed of not letting the law take its course. Doubts or 
no doubts, he gives us to understand that he would have hanged 


tion may be given very shortly. The Home Secretary tells | 
in ce offen (which is saying a 


the woman without more words, if the mob had made no objection. 
But, in the face of a strong howl, it was expedient to make 
much of doubts which otherwise might have been safely unheeded. 
It was not the doubt, pure and simple, that determined his conduct, 
but the doubt plus the “ genendl. Sodding.” And he harps on this 
with an and iteration which clear that 
the inexpediency of going against a supposed ar sentiment 
weighed poner poe with him than the alleged doubts 
which ultimately furnished an ostensible justification for a commu- 
tation of the sentence. “Asa rule, I hold that where a case is clear 
and undoubted, where the jury have found their verdict, and the 
judge entirely concurs in it, and where no new light is thrown on the 
facts by communication with the judge, the of State 
ought to allow the law to take its course; but circumstances 
sometimes occur to modify that principle.” The circumstance 
which occurred in the Glasgow ease to modify the — was 
| the existence of “a general, I may almost say a universal feeling,” 
_ in favour of a woman who, by her own confession, was at least an 
accessary to a foul and barbarous murder. In short, it comes to 
this—that Sir George Grey, having been led to believe that “public 
opinion in Scotland would be shocked if this capital sentence 
were carried out,” attached a factitious value to doubts which by 
their own inherent weight would have made little or no impression 
on him, and consequently employed a respectable professional 
gentleman to take ex parte “evidence” in a private room from un- 
sworn Witnesses, in the hope of making out a ease for commuti 
/ an unpopular sentence. It is difficult to imagine a surer me 
for not arriving at the truth. 
If we wrong Sir George Grey in putting the matter in this 
light, it is his fault, not ours. We merely reproduce his own 
statement. He expressly tells us, over and over again, that the 
| fear of displeasing the Glasgow mob — or, as he calls it, “ shock- 
ing public opinion in Scotland ”—was the uppermost consideration 
in his mind from first to last. He takes particular pains to dis- 
abuse a of the notion that he may have been exclusively, or 
even chiefly, influenced by a simple desire to sift the facts to the 
bottom, and correct a suspected judicial error. With a confusion 
of ideas which seems almost incredible, he actually compares this 
_ Glasgow case to the totally dissimilar one of the soldier who some 
| time ago shot a comrade under circumstances of provocation which 
| clearly took the crime, in a moral point of view, out of the category 
of murder. As it is certain that no doubt as to any matter of fact 
led to the commutation of the sentence in that instance, and as Sir 
George Grey claims credit in both alike for having overruled an 
unpopular sentence because it was unpopular, we can only come to 
the conclusion that he really considered it immaterial whether 
M‘Lachlan was guilty or not. Under the circumstances, one 
scarcely sees why there need have been any re-investigation of the 
| ease at all. The Home Secretary had made up his mind; expe- 
diency and general feeling had settled that the woman must on no 
_ account be hanged ; and the ceremony performed in Mr. Young’s 
| private parlour was an idle superfluity. 
| This explanation of Sir George Grey’s will be agree | satis- 
factory to all intending murderers, especially in Scotland, who 
may happen to have zealous and influential friends to interest 
“ public opinion” in their behalf. Interesting murderesses, more 
particularly, may consider themselves quite safe from the gallows 
so long as the present Home Secre remains in office. Our 
| countrymen north of the Tweed have more than once of late 
| years shown that their ~—— are easily warmed up to boiling 
| point in the cause of a fair prisoner accused of an unusually 
_ revolting murder; and now that it is announced on authority that 
there is always an appeal from judge and jury to “ general feeling,” 
| we may expect that the appellate jurisdiction will be t pres J freely 
invoked. Only get up a rousing agitation, let crowded and enthu- 
siastic meetings and multitudinously signed petitions respond to 
_ thundering leaders in the local penny papers, placard the walls 
well (as we are told was done at Glasgow) with portraits of “ the 
_ heroine of the tragedy,” and ferocious denunciations of somebody 
else as the real assassin — and Sir George Grey succumbs at once, 
A state of “circumstances” is created which “modifies the 
principle” that the convicted murderer shall surely die. There 
is of course not the least oceasion that the rational and reflecti 
of the community should contribute their quota to the “gen 
. feeling” which makes it imexpedient to hang a popular criminal. 
_ A respectable Scottish member assured the House the other night 
| that there were “not a dozen sensible men to be found in 
Scotland who had the slightest doubt that this woman, alone and 
| unaided, committed the murder;” but a Minister of Justice who 
takes his instructions from “general feeling” need not trouble 
_ himself about the opinion of the sensible men. It is tity 
that does it, not quality. On the whole, we do not seotlloes | 
incident even in the official career of the present Home Secretary 
good deal) 30 calculated. to weaken and dis~ 
credit the authority of law and justice as his Parliamentary 
avowal of subserviency to mob clamour in the exercise of an 
essentially judicial function. There may or may not have been 
circumstances in this Glasgow murder which might of themselves 
justify a reconsideration of the sentence; but the t 
forward by Sir George Grey as constituting his principle of action 
were grounds which ought not to have weighed for an instant 
with a Minister responsible for the due execution of the law. 
His speech on the M‘Lachlan case can only be regarded as setting 
a premium on the worst and most demoralizing sort of popular 
agitation, 
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NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL. 


LTHOUGH the proceedings of naval courts-martial are less 
extravagant than they used to be, they still present some 
features which would be likely to ise spectators accustomed 
to the administration of justice in ordinary courts of law. It was 
not unusual, within living memory, when an admiral or captain 
preferred a charge against an officer serving under him, for the 
utor to be a member of the court which tried the charge, 

A clause in the Act of Parliament passed for the regulation 
of the Royal Navy, in 1861, expressly forbids the prosecutor 
to be a member of the court; and it may be inferred —as 
is, indeed, well Imown—that the practice thus forbidden 
existed before the passing of the Act. Again, it has oceurred 
within no very remote experience that the court has administered 
an oath to the prisoner himself, and has proceeded to examine him 
in support of the prosecutor's case. At this day it is a prevailing 
practice in these courts to try, not only the prisoner, but the 
witnesses. If that rule of the common law which excuses 
a witness from criminating himself were appealed to before a 
court-martial, the witness would probably be told by the Presi- 
dent that he had better not prevaricate, If witnesses are 
examined in the style which in the assize courts is thought to 
conduce to justice, the President of a court-martial will probably 
treat the answers obtained as immaterial; but if what are called 
“ leading ” questions are asked freely by the prosecutor, the same 
President will express his satisfaction at what he will call “coming 
to the point.” It would be difficult to speak too highly of the 
patience and uprightness of intention which characterise these 
tribunals, and it may be allowed that they do slowly and painfully 
arrive, in general, at truth and justice. But the process is terribly 


tedious to those concerned, and more costly than may have been | 


estimated to the country. The chief cause of the protraction of 
these inquiries is the same which operated to prolong the celebrated 
investigation into Mr. Windham’s sanity—viz. a want of power 
in the presiding legal officer or assessor to guide and control the 


proceedings of the court. A recent court-martial, held at Ports- | 


mouth for the trial of two officers of the Cadmus, extended over 
fourteen working days, during all which time an admiral and five 

t-captains were withdrawn from their ordinary duties. The ship 
in which the alleged offences were committed had just returned 
from a four years’ cruise, and would, in the ordinary course of things, 
have been paid off, but she was kept in commission until the in- 
quiry was completed. Thus for something like a month the crew 
of this ship were partly paid and wholly maintained unprofitably, 
at an expense which would not be extravagantly estimated at 70/. 
aday. It is a very poor set-off against these heavy items of ex- 
pense to notice that the pay of the officiating Judge-Advocate at 
a court-martial is only 3/.a day, The direct cost of these inquiries 
as at present managed is only a small part of what the country 
has to pay for them, but it is the only part which attracts atten- 
tion, or in which an increase is likely to be grudged. 

The respectable solicitor who officiates as Judge-Advocate at 
Portsmouth could not, if he were the ablest lawyer in all England, 
perform satisfactorily the inconsistent duties of judge and prose- 
cutor. It is to be observed that, in ordinary cases, the officer who 
brings the charge is prosecutor, but in cases of special importance 
which the Admiralty itself takes up, the Judge-Advoeate prose- 
cutes, acting at the same time as judge, or rather as legal 
assessor of the Court. In effect, the same n is both 
judge and counsel for the prosecution; and if it be admitted 
that a judge in a criminal case ought, to some extent, to 
act as counsel for the prisoner, it results that a Judge-Advocate 
in an Admiralty prosecution is the nearest extant realization 
of Mrs. Malaprop’s idea of Cerberus, which was “three gentle- 
men at once,” It is evident that this arrangement is utterly 
opposed to common English ideas of justice; and, without ques- 
tioning the fairness of the Admiralty in all proceedings connected 
with courts-martial, it may be safely said that if they wanted to 
turn those courts into instruments of oppression, they could adopt 
no more hopeful plan than that of uniting the functions of judge 
and prosecutor. There was lately a discussion in the House of 
Lords wu the case of Lord Elphinstone, who was de- 
prived of his command by the Admiralty after a court of 


inq had reported upon the circumstances under which 
the ship which he commanded got ashore in entering the 
Thames. The re of this inquiry was sent by the Ad- 


ty phinstone, with an intimation that if, after 
reading it, he still desired a court-martial, it should be granted to 
him. As Lord Elphinstone happened to have powerful friends, he 
was able to make a sort of al from the Admiralty to the 
House of Lords, instead of humbly acquiescing in the cen- 
sure and penalty imposed u him, as is the necessity of 
officers who cannot find influential advocates in Parliament. 
The conduct of the Admiralty was adroitl 


had 
found a true bill, “You see, prisoner, the’ grand ior Gk 
you are guilty, and I feel bound to tell you that I have read 
the depositions and I think so too; but if you like to give me the 
trouble of trying you, why you can.” The parallel would be exact 
if it were true that the Admiralty would itself have tried Lord 
Elphinstone. But what the Admiralty would have really done 
would have been this—it would have issued an order for a 
court-martial, which would have been composed of officers 
of the highest honour, upon whom it would have been im- 


possible for the Admiralty to exercise any unfair. influence, 
even supposing the ~™— to be capable of attempting so to do, 
which is quite incredible. But, as this would be a prosecution by 
the Admiralty, there would be a Judge-Advocate employed to con- 
duct it—an arrangement which not only affords ground for suspicion 
of unfairness, but really makes it difficult, with the best intentions, 
to do justice. It is not necessary to press the case against the 
present system further than this, that it is capable of great abuse, 
and that it subjects upright men to unmerited imputations. The 
Judge-Advocate "~ to play his double part even before the 
case comes into Court. If the Admiralty feels any legal 
difficulty in framing the charge upon which it wishes to 
proceed, the usual course appears to be to lay papers before 
the learned gentleman who is both counsel to the Admiralty and 
Judge-Advocate of the fleet. Except in very rare and special 
cases, the Judge-Advocate does not appear in person at.a court- 


_ martial, but it is quite competent for him so to do; and it might 
| happen that a charge would be actually perused and settled 


by the very person who on all legal points would have the 
absolute direction of the trial arising out of it. Something 
like a notion of how things are, or may be, managed at 
a court-martial may be obtained by supposing that in the 
proceeding now pending against the builders of the ship Aler- 
andra, the junior counsel for the Crown, who draws the infor- 
mation, the Attorney-General, who conducts the case for the 
Crown in Court, and the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who 
presides over the trial, were one and the same person. 

There can be no possible excuse for such a system, nor any 
explanation of its existence, except that it has descended from an 
age in which it was not thought so important as it is now that 
the administration of justice should be kept free from the faintest 
shadow of suspicion. It is beyond controversy that the Judge- 
Advocate ought to be relieved from the of prosecuting, 
and also that his representative ought to be a lawyer of the best 
available ability and experience, this last-named reform were 
effected, there would be, as a matter of course, an immediate and 
great improvement in the manner of proceeding before courts- 
martial as well as in their rate of progress in taking evidence. The 
present practice is for the officiating J udge-Advocate to write down 
every question put to the witnesses, both in examination in chief 
and cross-examination, as well as the answer to it. Of course 
this practice is destructive of anything like searching cross- 
examination of witnesses who are suspected of telling more or less 
than the truth, because, while the question is being written down, 
the witness has leisure to consider what answer he can safely give 
to it. In the possible case of a conspiracy among a amber of 
men to bring a false charge against an officer, the conspirators 
would be very great bunglers if they could not manage, under this 
system, to commit perjury without detection. Supposing the 
witnesses to be honest, the chief objection to the practice of 
writing down the questions is its extreme tediousness, and 
the enormous waste of time which, on the principle of 
calculation before suggested, may justly be called 
In the recent case of the two officers of the Cadmus, the 
circumstances inquired into extended over a period of .more than 
three years. The principal subject of inquiry was the alleged 
infliction of illegal punishments on boys, and the investigation was 
conducted somewhat after the following fashion : — 

Question by the Presiding Admiral. Did or did you not ever 
see any unusual punishment inflicted, and if so, state when, and by 
whose order ? 

Answer, Nobody ever punished me, sir. 

All this eeounet to be taken down in writing by the 
officiating Judge-Advocate, who certainly must deserve the 
credit of being a facile and indefatigable penman. When 
the President had done, the other members of the Court would 
take their turn at questioning; and if any of them very fla- 
grantly violated the usages of courts of justice, they would, after 
some attempts by the Judge-Advocate to get them to put 
their questions in a less objectionable form, abandon the matter to 
him, saying, “ Put it in your own way, then, Mr. Judge-Advoeate.” 
The questions put by the Court, when tolerable in point of form, 
referred to any circumstance whatever which had attracted the 
particular attention of the member putting them, without much 
regard to time or place, so that the witnesses were rather apt 
to become confused and self-contradictory, and the work of 
cross-examination was rendered difficult and unsatisfactory 
in result. Each question on behalf of the accused was 
put through the mouth of the prosecuting Judge-Advocate, 
who would in his turn cross-examine and then give another 
chance to the Court, while a ready pen went on ever adding to 
that mass of writing which it will be the duty of whoever 
attempts to consider the justice of the finding of the Court to 
read. In this way, eleven long days were occupied in taking the 
evidence of about thirty witnesses for the prosecution. It would 
be well if, among the many calculations in connexion with the 
navy which are called for by the House of Commons, a return 
could be procured of the direct and indirect expense of this court- 
martial upon two officers of the Cadmus. 


A FREE CHURCH AND NO FAVOUR. . 
w= is to become of the dead wood in Smithfield? Intelli- 
gent foreigners, who see in everything a type of national 
habits, were fully persuaded last year that it was the great 
Protestant place of open-air worship, the use of which they were 
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only impeded from witnessing by the more than average inclemen 
of the They of course, in the ren 
of dissolution of wedlock once attached to the venerated site. That 
ecclesiastical rite had been secularized by a shop-keeping — 
tion, and annexed to the jurisdiction of Sir é Cresswell, into 
whose Court, as into Smithfield of yore, the wife is introduced 
with the noose matrimonial symbolically dangling loose around 
her neck, and ready for dissolution. Now, the persuasion of our 
foreign friends that Smithfield was an al-fresco temple of the 
national faith, and their consequent tation, were doubtless 
due to the resemblance of the dead wood to pews in a purely Pro- 
testant fabric. If an iron railway shed were only cast over the 
whole, the illusion would be complete, and would combine pastoral 
analogies too many and too obvious to admit of doubt. Nor would 
those analogies gain anything but an increase of force by being 
studied from the Church side. Take the shell off many a venerable 
parochial fabric, and leave po | what has closest contact with the 
— of the worshippers, and what remains but a nearly perfect 

mithfield? In proportion as the standard of churchwardenism 
has been realized, distinctively Church features have been oblite- 
rated. The east end is intercepted by the triple structure 
which perches the reader on the shoulders of the clerk, and the 
preacher on the shoulders of the reader—the font is pushed into a 
corner—and all around us, before us, and beside us, are the pews. 
Such is the ct, if we peep curiously on the solitude of the 
week-day interior; and on the one day of worship, if a stroke of 
some Circean wand were to transform quadrupedally the congre- 
gation as they muster, they would still find every accommodation 
which their altered circumstances could require. 

The history of this state of things is a curious one, and nearly 
coincides with that of the rise of our middle class to dominant 
influence. The reading-desk itself was, it seems, originally but a 
pew or “pue.” The charges of Elizabethan bishops direct its 
erection in certain cases for the people’s convenience in hearing 
the service; and the direction became general in the Canons of 
1603. Still, in that —_ period, it was, where it existed, almost 
without exception, the only pew in the church. One private pew, 
indeed, is said to bear the date of 1534, to have become 
famous as having furnished rhatter for an early judicial decision, 
animadverting on the “proud wives” of the parish who 
would not “rise betimes to come to church.” The whole anecdote, 

reserved in Whittaker’s History of Whalley, bears testimony, in- 
eed, to mere usurpation, unchecked, connived at, and eventually 
fostered, as Siang hone the source of the pew-holder’s supposed 
right. Notices of early pews are dotted about in the or 
parish-church history of the early years of the seventeent 
century. The clergy and churchwardens seem to have set the 
example. For instance, the parish-books of a Yorkshire town are 
said to record the entry of “one grete peue buylded, wherein the 
n, curat, clerk, and singing men are to syt in time of Divine 
Service, and the next pue was bought by Humfrey Hale, clerk, for 
his wyf and children.” In another similar entry we have the 
existence of baize to line the boards betrayed in the statement of 
its natural consequences :—“ Item paid to goodwyfe Weils, for salt 
to destroy the = in the churchwarden’s pew, 6d.” The next new 
feature is the key to the pew. Now keys suggest locks, and locks, 
we take it, imply doors; then follow with easy sweep the enormi- 
ties of “ seates or pewes, made high and easie,” for parishioners to 
sit or sleep in— noted, however, as “a fashion of no long con- 
tinuance, and worthy of reformation,” in 1631. By an easy analogy— 
based probably on the billing and cooing, and settling of plumage, 
as ia comfortable roosts to be found in them—pews, we find, 
were about this time sometimes called “ dove-cotes.” One or two 
of the stauncher prelates endeavoured to “flutter” these “ dove- 
cotes,” but without the decided impression made by the Roman 
hero on those of Corioli. The “doves” were not so easily driven 
out of the temple. The sporadic cases of the abuse in the 
reign of James broke out into a plague of pews in the surfeit of 
Puritanism under his successor. The Restoration, however, only 
added to the dominance of the bane. The Glorious and Protestant 
Revolution rendered it permanent; until, save in its cathedrals, 
and not, pet escaping entirely in all of them, the Church of 
England became a perfect pew-dom. 

Pews are, however, only the aggravated degree and most offensive 
form of whatis, under all forms and in every degree, an offence against 
Christian brotherhood. It is easy, perhaps, to show that, as the 
sermon became the centre of inspiration to the church-goer, the 

ew was deemed essential to the church interior. The ascetic 
akir, we are told, in his state of devout hybernation, needs merely 
a cupboard to be put away in while the mould gathers upon him; 
the revellers around the Golden Calf must have needed little more 
than room to skip; the old-fashioned man of prayer needs little 
else than space to kneel; and so the sermon-bibber requires a snug 
lace where he can sit “ under” the object of his more immediate 
evotion, or yield —if he yield to any — to the drowsy god. But 
the first downward step was taken when squire, or parson, or 
franklin, was allowed to call a square yard of the floor his 
own:— ; 
Diceret hae mea sunt, veteres migrate coloni. 
The usurping lord of the surface proceeded to entrench himself in 
his newly-gotten domain, and his pew was his castle. Then, of 
course, came a door with brass plate and lock and key; and, with 
the increase of civilization, stove, with poker, shovel, and tongs, 
an umbrella-stand, or sofa, or bell-pull, might follow in due order. 


said to have riveted the whole iniquity with the sure links 
of moneyed interest. Pew-rents are to Protestantism what 
the sale of indulgences was to the Papacy. And when thin 
are at their worst they mend. Here, then, we hope the 
re-awakening spirit of free-brotherhood will find the remedy; 
for we believe there is hardly an instance on record of 
substitution of the offertory having failed wherever it has had a 
fair trial, whereas there are instances out of number of the 
resource of pew-rents having left the church to dilapidation and 
the incumbent to threadbare dependency. Nor is this otherwise 
than it should be, if the one appeals to the principle of mo 
and the other to that of Mammon. Of the <ediens bickering 
rivalry which the latter system fosters among the congregation we 
will cite only one instance, because the humour of it sheds a balm 
amidst the ill-odour of its uncharitableness. A squire’s consent 
was asked to erect a seat behind his own into the dignity of a 
pew; but it was found that the new pew, being backed by the 
church wall, would afford no rest lite: for the soles of the feet 
of the tenant but by their projecting under the squire’s seat, who, 
on making the discovery, indignantly resisted such a gross infri 
ment of his rights, “as his grandfather had always placed his 
under the seat of that bine w.” It is proprieto ip, however 
ualified, in which all suc Petfal evils begin, and by keeping out 
the rights of the individual we can alone conserve the rights of 
all. it is two centuries ago—quite in the infancy of this gigantic 
abuse of later days—that George Herbert sang, “ All equal are 
within the Church's gate.” His words express, indeed, the whole 
theory of English common law on the subject. The area of the 
church floor, w piscibus @quor, is the equal freehold of all the 

arish. It may be curtailed, us , surrendered, and let 

pse into abeyance, but the right is ancient, imprescriptible, 
and inherent in all folk, rich and poor alike, who may unite 
in its use. That floor is individually God’s alone, and jointly 
His people’s, and whoso encroaches on the rights of the latter 
trespasses — the former of the only two parties to its owner- 
ship, who there meet in presence. The squire, parson, or yeoman 
who sticks his mammon-ticket on it, has as much right to block 
up one of the windows, or to insist on morning prayer being read 
in his drawing-room. Remove pews merely, and the same evils 
will cluster in some new form round permanent ee 
Remove permanent appropriation, and the whole evil disap — 
root and branch together. Let no man in the sanctuary of the 
Most High rear a private tabernacle to his own selfishness, and the 
respect of persons, the neglect of the poor, the alienation of hearts 
from each other and from the Church, will cease. 

Virtuous congregations, smitten with compunction, make an 
occasional reserve of “ free-sittings” for the poor. You may see 
in the newspapers, constantly, a sensation paragraph in this style : 
—“The new Church of Cockneyhurst was consecrated on Monday 
last by the Lord Bishop of Codainn ; one-third of the sittings are 
reserved as free for the use of the poor; his lordship preached an 
impressive sermon from &e. &c.; the collection at the doors 
amounted to so and so.” The good people of Cockneyhurst think 
they have done rather the correct thing than otherwise. That 
is, to take a low average, there being, suppose, 5,000 people 
who want to use their new fabric, and whose urgent spiritual needs 
have been trumpeted into our ears till our guineas have flowed, 
they appropriate two-thirds of the space, or 800 places in a church 
of suppose 1,200, to less than one-fifth of these, and leave the 
remaining 400 places to be scrambled for by the 4,000 who form 
the other four-fifths! They take the poor man’s lamb, and are quite 
self-complacent that they have left him a fraction of the carcase. 
Thus the favoured 800 get their places secured, and are as- 
tonished at any one’s viewing as a jo the arrangement, in 
which each outsider is left with the odds ten to one against him. 
They seem unable to see, so venerable is the usurpation now 
become, that to — out the rights of the many among the few 
is a fundamental iniquity; or that a church area can only be 
equitably allotted where the accommodation exactly equals the 
demand. If there be but one man thrust out to stand in the aisle 
when 1,199 are seated, his single case condemns the whole allote 
ment— the only equitable arrangement being that, where space 
suffices, all should divide it equally, and where space fails, all 
should equally share the chances. 

Often, however, the space which once sufficed becomes insuffi- 
cient, and the silent multiplication of the outsiders remains untold. 
The seat-holders represent those who were once the sole claimants, 
and, now that thousands are in a position to claim, they shut them 
out by the tacit force of possession. Yet the arrangement may 
have stood for the greater part of a century, and only of late 
years grown into a fi t injustice. Meanwhile, the outsiders 
acquiesce in their exclusion, and flock off to refresh the spirit at 
“Little Golgotha,” or to recreate the flesh at the “Goat 
Compasses,” according as their inclination leads them to imbibe the 
odour of “Geneva” in this form or in that. Then the incumbent 
changes. In comes an earnest man, who tries to whistle up his 
stray sheep by strong sermons about the “alienated classes,’ the 
ae and the excursion trains. After trying this to his 
’s discontent, he gets a circular from the “ Association for 
Promoting Freedom of Worship,” and after much pondering, and 
long waiting, perhaps, for a churchwarden after his mind, he 
makes at last a clean sweep of the whole stock and plant of pew- 
holders and pews, and starts fair in a new direction. Then the 
tide, which had nearly stranded him, turns at last. The “abomi- 
nation which made” him “desolate” has been taken away, and it 


But quite in the end of the seventeenth century we have the first 
-nccount of pew-rents. This, the latest triumph of abuse, may be 


is wonderful what a much less amount of anathematizing he finds 
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sufficient now. In the end, a new Church is called for; since the 
rich, respectable, and influential, the moment their seats cease to 
be teed to them, have a direct interest in bringing the supply 
of Church-room up to the demand for it. The earnest incumbent 
acknowledges the happy working of this inevitable law, and 
wonders how he could ever be such a fool as not to see it long 

. Last and crowning mercy, “Little Golgotha” collapses, 
and the “Goat and Compasses” takes out a new licence in some 
other neighbourhood, where the rights of the rich to box out the 
poor are maintained in all their venerable integrity. 

Let us hope, then — to wind up our homily ad clerum in correct 
form—that the change we have been tracing will often take place, 
and that that equality of rights will be conceded among Christian 
brethren in the matter of church floors, which, at present, we 
find is only practically recognised in umbrellas. 


THE ATTACK ON CHARLESTON. 


T length the details of the attack on Charleston have reached 

us, and they fully corroborate the reports which had previously 
found their way to New York through Confederate channels. Even 
the New York papers are forced to ee the importance of 
the defeat sustained by the Federal navy, and are driven to seek 
consolation in a consideration of the magnitude of the attempt, 
which, although unsuccessful, is, as they term it, “a Titanic job 
never before undertaken on the planet.” Without, however, quite 
going this length, we cannot fail to acknowledge the importance 
of the late operations at Charleston, not only as regards the in- 
fluence they may have on the future conduct of the war, but also 
7 the nature of the means employed both in the attack and 

ence. 

A glance at the map of South Carolina will show us the 
position of the city. Situated on low ground between the Ashley 
and Cooper rivers, its buildings seem to rise directly from the 
water. e principal houses of the merchants face the bay, and 
from the promenades, now converted into batteries, the masts and 
funnels of the blockading squadron can be seen beyond the bar. 
Previously to General Beauregard’s taking the command, entrench- 
santo hel been thrown up in close proximity to the city. He, 
however, detected the fallacy of this A wom and removed the lines 
to a far greater distance from its precincts. The swampy 
nature of the country on the land side afforded easy means 
of converting natural obstacles into strong works—at least, suffi- 
ciently strong to resist any attempt which might be made by the 
Federal troops. In addition to the garrison of the city, a large 
force had been concentrated between Savannah and Charleston, 
and the rail from Richmond would have availed to carry down 
further reinforcements should they have been required. But it 
was not from the land side that an attack was awaited with any 
anxiety. The untried powers of the new iron-clads threatened the 
city from the sea, and their boasted impregnability taxed the 
powers of the Confederate engineers to bring such a fire to bear 
on them as to render their passage into the harbour im 
sible. The length of Charleston bay, measuring from the city to 
the bar, is about ten miles, of which the harbour may be said 
to extend only four miles and a half, as far as Fort Sumter. 
Its breadth varies from one mile to five, the narrowest part 
being at a short distance beyond Fort Sumter, between 
Morris Island and Sullivan’s Island. The fortifications are 
arranged as follows. Commencing on the south side of the 
harbour, near the mouth of the Ashley river, on James Island, 
stands the Wappoo Battery; still further along the shore, on a 
projecting point of land, is Fort Johnson; and off Fort Johnson, 
in an oblique line with Castle Pinkney, Fort Ripley has been 
lately erected on one of the sandbanks or small islands in the 
harbour. On the further side of the inlet which separates 
James Island from Morris Island (islands created only by small 
creeks and bayous, and, in fact, part of the mainland) stands 
the formidable battery on Cumming’s Point called Battery Bee. 
Beyond this, and commanding the southern channels across the 
bar, are Fort Wagener, a newly-constructed sand-work, and the 
Lighthouse Creek Battery,which terminates the line of works on the 
southern side of the harbour. Crossing over from Morris Island to 
Sullivan’s, and proceeding along the northern shore in the direction 
of the city, Breach Inlet Battery, commanding Maffit’s Channel, 
is the first that would be p by a vessel entering Charleston 
harbour. Further on, nearly opposite Cumming’s Point, stands 
Fort Beauregard ; a short distance beyond, Fort Moultrie; and 
opposite Fort Moultrie, in the centre of the channel, in nearly 
an oblique line between Fort Moultrie and Fort Johnson 
Fort Sumter commands the entrance into the harbour. Still 
further on is the line of works called by the Federals the 
Redan Battery ; and on an island at the mouth of the Cooper 
river, Castle Pinkney overlooks the nearer approaches to the 


city. 

‘The Federals seem to have been aware of the existence of 
these fortifications and batteries, but — appear to have been 
strangely ignorant of the means taken by the defenders to obstruct 
the entrance into the harbour, and so to delay the P se gen of 
the iron-clads, in order more effectually to bri em under 
the fire of the guns. These obstructions played an important 
part in the defence. They consisted, first, of a hawser buoyed 
we on casks, which stretched between Fort Sumter and 

‘ort Moultrie, and on which were hung nets and other con- 
trivances for the purpose of entangling the screws of the vessels ; 
also of piles driven into the between Fort Johnson and 


Fort Sumter. These formed the first line of obstructions. Beyond 
them could be seen by the crews of the attacking gun-boats other 
rows of piles, blocking up the channel between Fort Johnson and 
Fort Ripley, whilst further on lay the Confederate iron-clads, 
ready to act against . oe which might force a through 
such obstructions. ese works constituted the defences of 
Charleston. To the Federal navy was the task of attacking them 
entrusted, and although praise must be awarded to Admiral 
Dupont and the captains under his command, for the gallantry 
with which they en in the enterprise, yet a more complete 
failure, as regards the results, cannot be found in history. The 
naval expedition had been for some time assembling at Port Royal, 
at no great distance from Savannah. North Edisto Inlet was the 
second place of rendezvous, and on the 6th the attacking fleet 
steamed from there to Charleston bar. The time had been chosen 
on account of the spring tides, which increased the depth of water 
over the bar from eighteen to nineteen feet. Calm weather had also 
been awaited, the unseaworthiness of the Monitors haying been fully 
proved and acknowledged. The attacking fleet consisted of nine 
iron-clads of various construction, for the most part similar to that 
of the original Monitor, and five gun-boats not iron-clad, forming 
the squadron of reserve, and ordered to remain outside the bar 
during the attack. The Keokuk was the first vessel sent forward 
over the bar to buoy out the channel. This duty was per- 
formed with some egg partly — to the impossi- 
bility on board the iron of dropping the lead, and from 
the great difficulty of seeing through the narrow slips in the 
pilot-houses. Orders were issued to the fleet from the Y 
to which Admiral Dupont had transferred his flag, to cross 
the bar on the following morning, viz., the 7th of April, the vessels 
being placed at intervals of one cable’s oe pe The squadron was 
ordered to pass up the main ship channel without returning the 
fire of the batteries on Morris Island, unless signal should be given 
to commence action. The ships were ordered to open fire on Fort 
Sumter when within easy range, taking up a position to the north- 
ward and westward of that fortification, engaging its north-west 
face at the distance of from one thousand to eight hundred yards, 
firing low, and aiming at the centre embrasure. The Weehawken, 
with the raft for the purpose of raising torpedoes or other ob- 
structions, was pl re to lead the way, followed by the other 
eight ironclads, the Keokuk bringing up the rear, and the squadron 
of reserve remaining outside the bar. At 12°30, the fleet got 
under weigh about four miles from the point where it was to open 
fire. Almost immediately, however, the Weehawken stopped, en- 
tailing delay on the whole fleet ; this was caused by the derange- 
ment of the raft attached to the bows of the Weehawken, and an 
hour was required to remedy the defect. It was, therefore, 1°30 
p.M. before the fleet was again in motion. The course was up 
Ship Channel, and past the batteries on Morris Island, ——s 
Wagener Battery and Battery Bee. Silently the batteries allow 
the fleet to and it was not until the Weehawken rounded 
Cumming’s Point, and came within range of Fort Sumter and the 
batteries on Sullivan’s Island, that fire was opened by the defenders. 
The guns of Fort Sumter commenced the engagement. The Wee- 
hawken received the fire; but instead of pursuing her course 
sheered off to the right, placing herself between Forts Sumter and 
Moultrie. This false movement was owing to her screw having 
become entangled with the hawser stretched across the entrance 
of the harbour. The other vessels sheered off in the same direc- 
tion; and the confusion was increased by the Admiral’s ship, the 
Tronsides, having been caught by the tideway, and, refusing to 
obey her rudder, having fallen foul of the two Seaton which were 
following her, viz. the Catskill and the Nantucket, and so been ren- 
dered unmanageable. Whilst this was occurring, the batteries of 
Cumming’s Point, of Fort Beauregard, the Redan, Moultrie, and 
Sumter, poured in their fire, and for half an hour rained eve’ 
sort of projectile on the devoted ironclads. The Keokuk suffi 
most, having approached within a short distance of Fort Sumter, 
and was only withdrawn in a sinking condition, from the effects of 
ninety shots which struck her. She sank during the night. After 
enduring the fire for half an hour, the fleet received the signal to 
retire, having inflicted but slight damage on the batteries. The 
ironclads were, in fact, riddled with shot— the plating having 
proved quite ineffectual to resist the projectiles me | against 
them. some instances, the screws which fastened the iron- 
lating together were driven in, and inflicted wounds on the crew; 
in others, the machinery which moved the turrets of the Monitors 
received injuries which prevented them from being properly 
worked. In fact, the vessels were so knocked about that no 
renewal of the attack was considered feasible. The Federal 
account confesses that the fleet “ only reached the entrance of the 
harbour. Itnever got within it; and had the ironsides succeeded in 
ing the obstructions, they would still have found three miles of 
to run.” With to the projectiles fired from the 
forts, it would appear that rifled ordnance inflicted the princi 
injuries, and that the pattern of the guns in use by the Conf 
rates were 11-inch Blakeley and Whitworths. The former might 
either have been imported from land, or have been man 
tured in the foundries at Richmond, from which many excellent 
are turned out. 

During the attack, no diversion was made by the land forces 
under General Hunter. He contented himself with being, as 
he expresses it, a mere spectator. Possibly nothing could 
be done, as the Confederates in all probability possessed both 
the advantage of numbers and morale over their opponents. So 
ends the attack on Charleston ; and whatever may be the politics or 
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pathies of Europeans in the present war, few can be sorry that 
the most beautiful city of the Southern States should have been 
spared the fate recently inflicted by the Federal troops on the 
unhappy town of Jacksonville. The defeat and proved inferiority 
of their ironclads must greatly injure the morale of the Federal 
navy, and will go far to remove the fear with which their gun- 
boats have been for a long time regarded by the Confederates. 
There are signs from the West of weariness of the war, and it 
remains to be seen what eifect this new defeat will produce, 


RIVER DELTAS. 
O* the evening of the 1st of April the rooms of the Geological 
Society presented an unwonted aspect. A crowded audience 
came to listen to a disquisition from a gentleman who was not 


a more rapid slope to the deseending water—nearly the whole of 
the silt would be borne onward to the sea. The process of silti 
u pevonntes and gradually, as the velocity of the water is 
_ checked near its mouth, more and more sediment is deposited in 
_ the valley; so that the delta begins to grow forward into the sea, 
| and backward towards the land. But, until the valley has been 
| so far silted up as to diminish the of the river course to a 
| lower point than six inches to the mile, the tendency of the river 
is, at each flood, to abrade its own banks and to diive forward the 
material that composes them. 

When, however, the fall has been diminished below six inches 
to the mile, and is between that and four inches, a series of 
processes come into action which Mr. Fergusson next went on 
to describe. We have now to depict to ourselves a vast 

| swampy region, the general level of which is below that of the 


a F.G.S., and whose only claim to their attention was his repu- | river when in a state of flood, above it in the season of drought. 


tation as an original thinker. Mr. Fergusson is not unknown in | 
the world, and gentlemen who write F.G.S. after their names | 
probably share the general acquaintance of the public with his | 
works. For he has been in more than one controversy. He has | 
boldly attacked more than one system, and has fallen foul of 
more than one prejudice. But he has not only been a critic, | 
sometimes successful and always formidable, of the works of 
others—he has also, more than once, reconstructed where he has | 
striven to destroy. A vigorous assailant of the old systems 
of fortification, he was the ingenious constructor of a new 
system to which the defenders of Sebastopol are said to have | 
been in some degree indebted. His work on architecture has | 
been long in the hands of every one who has desired to | 
attain a comprehensive view of that department of art; and | 
if but the other day he pricked with a somewhat sharp | 
the soaring balldon of Mr. Charles Newton’s Mausoleum, 
e presented the world with a beautiful restoration of that | 
seventh wonder, in place of the caricature of it that adorned Mr. 
Newton’s costly volume. 

Disclaiming all knowledge of geology, and asking only to con- | 
tribute one theorem to the mechanical principles which must un- | 
derlie that comprehensive science, he came before the Geological 
Society to offer the results of his observations on the valley | 
of the Ganges. While a resident in India, Mr. Fergusson was not 
content with studying and depicting its architecture. Wherever 
he might be, his eyes were open to observe, and in what he ob- | 
served he sought the laws that governed the phenomena he pon- | 
dered on, Happily, part of his time was spent in Bengal, in the | 
midst of scenes where the powers of nature are in action on a | 
soale hardly surpassed in any other district of the world; and it is | 
fortunate that operations so vast, while they seem to have escaped | 
the observation of many intelligent Englishmen, found in Mir. 


The river, as it retreats, leaves behind it shallow lakes in the 
bottoms; and it is to these that Mr. Fergusson attributes the 
curious bit of natural engimeering which he next explained. 
When the volume of the river is swollen by the rai 

and its waters are charged with sediment, the first result 
of its overstepping its banks is, that the lateral fringe of the 
moving stream comes in contact with the stagnant waters in 
the pools. A friction ensues that partially arrests the side waters 
of the river, forming eddies along and over the submerged banks, 
To make the river-water lag in its path is to make it deposit the 
silt with which it is ch —in other words, to make it add to 
the height of its banks. It retreats again with the return of the 
dry season; but it thus leaves its banks higher, and so on at 
each season, than before. But while this process is goin on 
along the river-course, the general filling of the delta poy Ses 
rendering the movement of the waters ever more and more sluggish, 
till the fall has become, near the embouchure, below 33 inches 
to the mile. At this point the river is unable to carry forward its 


sediment. Hence it is nearly all deposited in, and goes to render 


constantly more shallow, the bed in which the river flows. A 
great river reaches the sea, not by one fixed, but by many —s 
streams; and the silting up of some of these throws the bulk 

the water upon others, which become successively silted up in the 
same way, till, in fact, the front of the delta, as it abuts upon the 
sea, is raised to a considerable height, and the whole lay of the 
land becomes tilted back, as it were, towards the inner country. 
These successive processes, then —first, the automatic raising of 
the river-banks, and then the filling up of the raised river-bed, fol- 
lowed by the opening of new or the e ing of old channels—are 
those which effect the covering of the delta with sediment to a 
level far above that either of the highest sea-tides, or even of 
river-floods. For the retarded waters, where they overflow, have, 


Fergusson at once an accurate observer and an acute interpreter. | in fact, silted up the lower levels on either side of the river-course, 
His memoir embraced no less a subject than the discussion of and thus gradually raised these to the highest level of the ever- 
the laws which regulate the formation of River Deltas; and if he | rising river-bank, until the delta has reached a condition of 


has not exhausted that subject, he has certainly contributed to 
give it a permanent place among the more exact and establishe 
results which Science may claim as her own. : 

All rivers oscillate. As they are drawn down their valleys by the 
force of gravity, anything which tends to make their direction | 
devious from the straightest or shortest path — anything, in short, | 
which arrests their progress, or indirectly diverts its direction—sets 
them oscillating. The pendulum vibrates in a condition of stable 

uilibrium. Borne down by gravity, it mounts again by the impetus 
chad acquired, and, unchecked, would oscillate for ever between the 
same points. But the river is suspended, so to say, at the point 
at which it is arrested,in a condition of unstable equilibrium, and 
must, as it were, topple over, to one side or the other of that point, 
amd so quit the direct course it may have previously pursued. 
When once its course has been impelled to right or left, it acquires 
a direction more or less across a valley, from which its natural 
tendency is to return, pulled down by oe guacetes force in 
front. But the impetus it has acquired will bear it past the 
medial line to a point on the other side at which gravity once 
more overcomes its tranverse movement ; and the same operation 
will be repeated until, by a long series of sinuous bends, it reaches 
the point where itbecomes merged in the ocean. The influx of tribu- 

rivers, meeting it at angles more or less inclined to the direction 
of the valley, according as the sides of the valley are more or less 
steep, contributes to the volume of the river, and affords in each 
case a starting point for a new oscillation. The greatness of the 
sweep of on bend in such a river is proportionate to the volume 
af water which flows down it, but is also inversely proportionate 
to the rapidity of descent of the valley, and the velocity of the 
water. Now it is in the delta of a river that we have at once the 
water in its largest volume, and with its least velocity ; and it is 
in a delta, therefore, that we must expect to find the sinuosities 
the most numerous, and their sweeps the most extensive. 

The next point on which Mr. Fergusson dwelt was the tendency 
of all such rivers to raise their banks in traversing their deltas. He 
traced the laws by which, after the mud at a river’s mouth has 
accumulated to the point at which it becomes dry at low water, a 
series, first, of tidal marshes, and afterwards of inland swamps, is 
produced; and by which again these become elevated into dry 
and healthy land by the accumulation of the material that | 
is necessary to fit them to be the residence of man, and the | 
seene of human industry. The first operation of a new river, | 
therefore, would be to deposit silt at the bottom of the | 
sea; and in the earlier stages of its history—while this | 
operation was going on, and while its own valley was com- 
paratively free from alluvial deposit, and presented therefore | 


permanent elevation to a point at which complete drainage can 
ensue, and no further flooding follows the rise of the waters. 

The result of the tilting that has been described of the 
delta country towards the land is a remarkable one in its action 
on the physical geography of the inland country. The angle at 
which a tributary flows into a main river depends on the steep> 
ness of the slopes down which it and the main river run, Gene 
rally speaking, the steeper the slope of the main valley the sharper 
that angle, and whatever tends to make the main-river 


' less steep tends to give the tributary an approach more at right 


angles to that channel. Mr. Fergusson showed how cingular and 
soundees was the result of the working of this law. conse 
uence of it, in fact, the mouths of tributary rivers retrograde up 

e valley of the main river. For, as the delta fills, and the 
country gets more and more raised, the fall both of the tributary 
and of the larger river gets constantly smaller; so that the con- 
ditions are introduced which compel the retrogression of the 
mouth of the tributary up the main valley. Mr, F 
showed how uniformly this had been the case with the 
rivers that flow into the Ganges, such as the Coosy, the Gunduk, 
and the Gogva; and, on the southern side of it, the Sone, And, 
in | ng term he pointed out that the westward movement 
of the Sone explai rfeetly the anomaly of Patna Fe ~4 
being on that river, but twenty-five miles to the east of it. 
point of fact, in Greek days, the ition of Palimbothra was 
on the Eranoboas (the Greek form of the name Hyranyabahu, the 
golden-armed, « name of analogous yo with that of the 
Sone); and the difficulty af reconciling this with the present 
position of Patna, which would otherwise seem to represent the 
ancient Palimbothra, is thus removed, as there can be no doubt 
that the mouth of the Sone, like those of the other tributaries of 
the Ganges running parallel to it along the northern bank of the 
gveat river, must have been moving slowly up stream. 

Mr. Fergusson then proceeded to illustrate the other principles he 
had laid down by the changes that have taken place in the delta of 
theGanges. He believed that vastdelta to have undergoing the 
second part of the process he had described within the apace of time 
embraced by human history. The earliest records seem to plage 
of Hindoos as settlers between the the 

utle) about 3,000 years B.C. 1,000 years B.C. they pene- 
trated the Van of the Ganges as Cano ?), and 
subsequently reached Benares. At the period when India became 
known to (iveek civilization, Patna—which, if it represent the 
ancient Palimbothra, stood then upon the Seone—is the point furthest 
down the Ganges which is reeorded to have been inhabited by 
civilized cama. Debweal that period and the occupation of Calcutta 
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by Englishmen, the rest of the valley must have been gradually | 
converted from untenable marsh into the rich alluvial plain on whie | 
the teeming population of Bengal now thrives, for the author 
believes that at each epoch these places marked the limit of the 
habitable country. 
Mr. Fe next of the contests that are constantly 
ing on between different rivers—battles, as it were, for the 
oceupation of parts of the delta country embraced in the area 
common to their valleys. Of this the struggle of the Brahma- 
putra for the territory occupied by the eastern arms of the Ganges 
affords a most curious illustration. The Ganges has nearly done 
its work of filling the hollows (the Jheels) along its banks. But 
the Brahmaputra has had, till recently, a vast amount of such 
work still to do. Teeming with silt and mud as it rushes 
down from the mountains of Assam into the plain, its main 
labour till a comparatively recent period has been to fill 
the vast expanse of hollow country known as the Silhet 
Sheels — t hollows left in the Silhet district by a 
previously described, or, possibly, depressions consequent 
on subterranean subsidence, But Mr. Fergusson gave cogent 
reasons for believing that, within a very recent historic period, 
an upheaval due to a voleanic movement has taken place to the 
west of the Silhet country, on a line of active volcanic disturb- 
anee running south to north from the Andaman Islands to 
Dacea, owing to which the district known as the Mudopur jungle 
has been elevated to the west of the Silhet country. The result of 
this has been that the Brahmaputra, heavily charged with mud, 
finds its progress towards the Silhet Jheels barred by the rising 
und of the Mudopur jungle, and is now flowing to the west of 
frat jungle, and ing to deposit the silt, which it no longer 
spreads over the Silhet country, in the estuary which lies to the 
east of the delta of the Ganges. Being the first to fill in the 
rainy season, and, owing to its shorter course, arriving first at the 
scene of action, the Brahmaputra, flowing strong with its burden 
of detritus, has the advantage of the first assault in its annual 
struggle with its giant antagonist, the Ganges— an assault each 
ear victorious. ‘The result is, that as, in the body, when one 
Scod-vensel is tied, a hundred others are swollen around it to 
do its work, till one or two increase permanently and ¢ on 
the circulation of the blood, so do the westerly offsets of the 
Ganges in each rainy season swell to great rivers, and threaten 
to take up the place of the great eastern artery of the sacred river. 
But the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. The Brahmaputra sinks back into its channel earlier than 
the Ganges, the dry season of which is later in the year. Hence 
the great river again asserts its supremacy, and hitherto has 
succeeded in maintaining it. But Mr. Fergusson seemed to inely 
that this struggle was not altogether an uncertain one; and, 
with an evident desire to judge impartially between the com- 
batants, he appeared to incline to the view that the reiterated 
attacks of the fierce Brahmaputra were beginning permanently to 
tell on its more solemnly moving antagonist, and would end per- 
haps in a permanent victory, one result of which would be the 
shifting the position of Calcutta to the left instead of the right 
bank of the Hoogly of the future. The result of this contest 
between these two mighty rivers may be estimated by the cir- 
cumstance that within this century, in one part only of the delta, 
the country has been raised from ten to twenty feet over an area 
of some fifteen or twenty miles, and that a village is now flourish- 
ing high and dry in a spot where Mr. Fergusson himself once 
built a bungalow, which was suddenly submerged by an inroad of 
the river, and which at present lies forty-five feet below the surface 
of the solid land on which the aforesaid village is thriving. 
Nothing can be more startling to persons not familiar with the 
topography and the statistics of Bengal, than to find changes so pro- 
digious going on even at this day over a country which Englishmen 
have been accustomed to consider as one of the longest-settled in the 
world—a land ancient as the hills. Truly, if the Hindoo had 
preserved traditions from the days of his forefathers regarding the 
vast boon conferred on his race by this beneficent river, he might 
well call it the sacred Ganges, and raise his eyes with grateful 
verence to the eternal snows in which it is cradled, and to the 
eru mountain from which it bursts into his world. 
' Other topics of hardly less interest, and evincing the same 
careful personal investigation and able generalization, were intro- 
duced by Mr. Fergusson into his lecture ; but the points of leading 
interest were, in the main, those which we have here sketched. 
We have only to add that the very warm and cordial terms in 
which the President of the Society, Professor Ramsay, expressed 
his appreciation of Mr, Fergusson’s contribution to his science were 
acquiesced in {Brew Society, who have rarely listened to 
a more able —e itof physical geology, and certainly have 
not done so since Professor Ramsay’s own paper on the Glacier- 
erosion of lake-districts. 


THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH GALLERY. 
GAMBART has opened his little gallery — which, b 
M3: way, stands in extreme need of better ventilation—wi 
a Tenth Annual Exhibition of pictures of the modern French and 
Flemish Schools, This foreign collection is always interesting and 
instructive. This year it probably receive a warmer weleome 
than ever, considering the agreeable recollections of the pictures 
of the various modern Continental schools which the late Inter- 
national Exhibition left behind it. Some disappointment, how- 


ever, will naturally be felt by any visitors to this gallery who ma 
have hoped to find pictuxes Like that of “La Souree,”” by 


or the still more “Christian Martyr,” by Delaroche. The 
works here collected by Mr. Gambart are for the most part small 
in size and unpretending in character. But they are, we believ 
average representatives of the contemporary art of our French an 
Flemish neighbours, and as such deserve a careful exami- 
nation. 

Taking a few of the more distinguished artists out of the strict 

tical order of the catalogue, we turn first to M. Meisson- 

nier’s single specimen, “ The Etcher” (97). This tiny picture, priced 
at no less than 500 guineas, is (as might be predicted) a marvel- 
lous example of minute expression and elaboration. It really 
requires one of the vast magnifying lenses, which are so con- 
veniently provided in the room, for the proper investigation of its 
details. ‘The subject shows an engraver, clothed im a fiery-red 
dressing-gown, etching his plate under the reflected light from an 
open window above him. The process is represented with the 
utmost fidelity; one could almost fancy that the sound made by 
the etcher could be heard; a slight vapour rises as the acid bites 
the metal. The light reflected on the various bottles which stand 
ready for the artist’s hand is painted with the precision and finish 
of an old Dutch genre picture. This little gem is in all respects 
worthy of the fame of its author. Next in order we would 
the large and important work contributed by Baron Henry 
the Flemish painter, whose quaint but vigorous medieval pictures 
have justly excited so much attention. This picture, which is 
said to be one of a series painted for the municipality of Antw: y 
represents the entrance into that city of the Archduke Charles in 
1514. The youthful Prince is making his oath before the 
Burgomaster to observe the laws and to respect the privil of 
his future subjects. As a study of picturesque costume and i 
this work rivals the artist's much admired paintings which were 
exhibited at South Kensington; but the subject here selected 
rather laeks interest, and afiords no scope for the display of senti- 
ment. On a platform raised upon steps, a portly magistrate 
offers the open book to the young prince, who seems somewhat 
indifferent to the ceremony. A crowd of figures, excellently 
imagined, fills the background. The burgomaster is supported y 
a party of ecclesiastics, carrying sacred paraphernalia—an excel- 
lent opportunity for M. Leys’ admirable power in drawing 
medieval bric-a-brac; and at the bottom of the steps, facing the 
spectator, and turning their backs to the company, sit two swarthy 
men-at-arms, Lee-yny | foreshortened, holding banners of arms, 
but not costumed as heralds. These two figures are powerfully 
but very coarsely drawn. They seem quite unfinished in com- 
parison with the minute detail of the rest of the picture, and they 
give a rather painful effect of rude realism in the midst of the 

ighly artificial conventionalities of the background, It is impos- 
sible not to lament the brickdust colour which is used for the 
flesh-tints in this striking picture. Like other works of the artist, 
this painting will probably look better in a photograph than in the 
original. It is always difficult to believe that a photograph from 
one of Mr. Leys’ pictures is not copied from a genuine mediswval 
illumination. 

In singular contrast to this archaizing work are the homely 
naturalistic scenes of real life by Edouard Frere. There are four 
of these charming little pictures in the gallery, all equally Fs 
and equally typical of his style. Perhaps the “Widowed Mother” 
(35), as being the most pathetic, will be the most generally admired. 
It is a mere cottage interior with the poor woman rocking a cradled 
infant with one hand, while with the other she holds a second 
child on her knee. “ Breakfast time at the Farm” (34) is simply 
a life-like group from nature of a French peasant family at their 
morning meal, The costumes and the furniture of the room give 
a pleasant novel character to the scene which seems to elevate it 
above the vulgarity of a farm interior among ourselves, There is 
much more humour in the “ Arrival at School” (36). Here the 
new scholar is showing his home treasures to a comrade “ between 
hours,” while two bloused school-boys hard by are fighting on the 
well-worn school-desks. Finally, in “Children overtaken by a 
Storm” (37), M. Frere somewhat varies perhaps his 
manner. it is merely a group of rustic children taking shelter 
under some trees in the side of alane. Mad. Henrietta Browne, we 
may here say, is not an exhibitor this year; nor, unfortunately, 
is Madlle. Rosa Bonheur. But two other members of 
family of the latter lady have sent excellent little pictures. 

Juliette Bonheur contributes a very pretty scene of a 
meadow in spring time, with sheep, numbered (7); and M. 

uvergne ” (6), very carefully painted—a pretty landscape, 

local truth, bi, say clouds ale , and the sheep very marvels of 
clean and ab t fleeces, We cannot but think the picture, 
“ Valuers and Appraisers” (16), by M. Decamps, rather unworthy 
of his fame. The technical merits of the work, indeed, are con- 
siderable; but the subject—several monkeys, dressed as men, 
aping the ways of connoisseurs in examining a landscape-picture— 
is stale and stupid, in spite of some humour in the treatment, 
Asingle painting, “Camels at the Fountain” (42), by M. Gerome, 
though a good Oriental scene, is a most inadequate imen of 
the artist’s powers. So, too, perhaps may we say of M. Troyon’s 
“Unloading Boats, Low-water” (123); though this is, in its 
way, picture, with water, and 
figures, all vigoro 

Our other aotions oe be made in alphabetical order. M. 
Achenbach has achieved the difficult task of painting the Bay of 
Naples with an absolute negation of that colour which makes 
more than half the charm of that matchless landscape. “St. 
Catherine” (4), which is an obvious misprint for St. Cecilia, 
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is a specimen of the Diisseldorf school, by M. Louis Blanc, 
admitted here (we presume) by courtesy. It is a namby- 
pamby, affected composition, oval in shape, re poneaga | the saint 
playing on the harpsichord (as we suppose we must it), with 
an angel in attendance. Is this what the Diisseldorf school of 
high religious art has come to already? Every visitor’s eye will 
be caught by M. Cermak’s staring “ Wallachian Shepherd ” (13). 
It is, however, nothing but a great furniture picture of costume. 
The “Pet Goat” (18), by M. Diaz de la Pena, is would-be 
Murillesque; but we cannot congratulate the artist on having 
succeeded in his aim. Very pretty in its way is “The Doves 
(zo), by M. Dubasty, a = of Ingres. Two girls at an open 
window are watching two doves cooing on the tiles below the sill. 
There is an obvious imitation of Edouard Frere in the pictures of 
M. Duverger. They are feeble, but sometimes pretty and 
graceful. Some Oriental scenes, by M. Theodore Frere, will be 
welcomed. One of these, the “Simoon in the Desert” (39), shows 
considerable poetical power. One of the most pretentious and least 
satisfactory pictures in the room is “ Henry III. and his Minions the 
Evening before the Barricades ” (43), by M. Grenier de St. Martin. 
This is a sham historical painting. ‘The confused group in the king’s 
bed-chamber tells no story, and conveys no real impression to the 
mind. In spite of the slaty colouring, Mdlle. Guimard’s “ Children 
Sharing Grapes” (45), will be Tiked for its sentiment and simpli- 
city. Infinitely absurd is M. Hamman’s “ Mozart’s Reverie ” (47). 
As the composer sits at his instrument there appears to him a 
muse, enveloped in a haze, which is not half so much like a vision 
as Professor Pepper’s famous ghost at the Polytechnic. By 
Madame Jerichau there is a very agreeable picture, a “ Danish Girl 
going to Church” (53), pretty in feeling and in costume, the face 
seen in profile. As an imitator of Leys, M. Lagye shows con- 
siderable promise. His subject is “A Toy Shop in Antwerp in 
the fifteenth century” (64). This is painted with strict archeolo- 
gical propriety, and with Pree-Raffaellite detail and finish. The 
shops with their lean-to flaps of shutters are an exact reproduction 
of a medizval street scene. Two mothers with their children, 
uaintly costumed, are clever enough, but have no life in them. 
he toys are generally like our modern ones, but a little medizval- 
ized in shape. For example, a Noah’s Ark fi with Gothic 
dormer windows in its red high-pitched roof! Lambinet shows 
some rather tame landscapes. i. Le Poittevin, in “Too Much and 
Too Little” (75), attempts religious sarcasm. A fat Capuchin, 
returning from his quest laden with food, meets, and does 
not feed, two famished children in the snow. “ Beethoven 
at the Piano” (81), by M. Merle, might be a ——— to the 
Mozart mentioned above. In a“ Bacchante” (82), by M. Muller, 
good flesh-colouring does not make amends for indecency. Not 
more than two or three portraits find their place on these walls. 
Of these, a speaking likeness of M. Benedict by an Italian artist, 
Signor Ossani, will be favourably noticed. By M. Plassan we 
have three characteristic domestic groups, less sensuous than 
usual, but not of high merit. There is scanty interest in such a 
icture as M. Robert Fleury’s “Procession in Paris during the 
eague” (93). It is heavy in colour, though careful in design. 
M. Ruiperez, a pupil of Meissonnier’s, imitates his master’s style, 
not unsuccessfully, in four little genre paintings. From M. 
Schlesinger we have three attractive, but rather meretricious 
pictures. The best is the “Parasol” (103)—a » young lady, 
powdered and patched, with her pretty face contrasted against the 
pink-lined open sunshade. From Denmark we have the very 
welcome contribution of two excellent sea-pieces by M. Sorenjen. 
His “ Danish Man-of-War under Steam and Sail” (107), is most 
spirited and effective. We have to note, also, some good Dutch 
street architecture by M. Springer, and a not unpleasing picture 
by Alfred Stevens, representing three girls in “Conversation at 
the Window” (110). There is a certain power in the works of 
M. Tissot, a pupil of Flandrin’s, But his “Faust and Mar- 
guerite” (117) is spiritless, besides missing the chief charm 
of the scene, for his Gretchen resembles a sober matron of 
quite mature age. His “Young Luther at Church” (118) 
is a like laboured attempt to produce effect by mere costume 
and detail; while his “Death Dance” (119) is a weird Teutonic 
kind of orgy, seen in relief against the sky on a hill side. M. 
Trayer’s two or three domestic groups are worth looking at; and 
M. Van Hove’s “ Lacemaker” (125) is more promising than most. 
We like the perspective in this, and the géneral treatment. 
Finally, let us notice M. Verboeckhoven’s spirited and well-painted 
cattle pieces, and two rather ambitious, but unsatisfactory pictures, 
by M. Willems, called “ The Introduction” and the “ Proposal.” 
Upon the whole, the French and Flemish Exhibition seems to us 
one of average merit; and we wr that most of the works, though 
generally (we think) high-priced, will find English purchasers, 


REVIEWS. 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN.* 
ie is but seldom that a translation is readable, but Mr. Young’s 
translation of M. Chauffour-Kestner’s Life of Ulrich Von 
Hutten forms an exception to the rule. It is well and vigorously 
written, and the fact that it isa translation does not, as is gene- 
* Ulrich von Hutten, Imperial Poet and Orator. The great Knightly 
Reformer of the 16th Century. Translated from Chauffour-Kestner’s “ Etudes 
sur les Réformateurs du 16™¢ Siecle,” by Archibald Young, Esq. T. & T. 
Clark : Edinburgh. 1363. 


rally the case, make itself felt at every sentence, and might 
perhaps e notice altogether if it were not recorded in the 
title- e book itself is one of a class which is by no means 
so well filled as it ought to be. It is the life of a very remarkable 
man, telling all that any one really cares to know about him, and 
compressed into a very moderate com In the translation, it fills 
something less than one hundred and fifty small The con- 
trast between this and the many-volume biographies which, in 
these Ps are so frequently dedicated to the memory of some 
leader of a religious party or tenth-rate literary man, excites in 
the reader a sensible amount of gratitude towards the parties 
concerned, 

Ulrich von Hutten was perhaps the best representative of what 
may be called the lay side of the Reformation—the aspect of it 
which addressed itself to politicians and men of the world. He 
was born on the 21st of April, 1488, at the Castle of Stecelberg, 
near Fulda, in Franconia. The castle belonged to his father, one 
of the highest in rank of the Franconian aristocracy. In these 
travelling days, most of us have seen the ruins of feudal castles 
scattered about as thickly as suburban villas over parts of Germany 
and Switzerland—the Grisons, for instance—and it has no doubt 
occurred to many of us to wonder how people ever managed to 
live in such inconvenient places, and what their life there was 
like. Hutten gives a wonderfully lifelike description of their 
every-day appearance, such as it was, before time had made it 
romantic :— 

Our castles are constructed, not for but for security. All is 
sacrificed to the necessity of defence. They are contracted between ram- 

rts and ditches; armouries and stables usurp the place of apartments. 

verywhere the smell of powder, horses, cattle, the noise of dogs and oxen, 
and, upon the margin of the mighty forests which surround us, the cries of 
wolves. Always agitation ; —_— coming and going ; our gates, open to 
all, often permit assassins and thieves to enter. Each day there is a new care. 
If we maintain our independence we risk being crushed between two powerful 
enemies ; if we put ourselves under the protection of some prince we are 
forced to espouse his quarrels. We cannot sally forth without an escort. 
In order to hunt or to visit a neighbour we must don casque and cuirass. 
Always everywhere war. 

Hutten, a born reformer, was given to see the dark side of 
things, and from his infancy appears to have hated the kind of life 
to which he was born. He, however, fully imbibed its spirit. 
Though somewhat delicate in body, and keenly alive to the 
miseries which he could describe so graphically, he was as fierce 
and pugnacious a Franconian noble as any one 2f his neigh- 
bours. His whole life was spent in carrying on war against some 
one or other, either by the sword or the pen, and in those days the 
boundary line between the two weapons was by no means so 
plainly marked as it is at present. Hutten’s family wished to 
make a monk of him, and on his refusal to enter that profession he 
appears to have been thrown upon his own resources; and from his 
eighteenth to his twenty-sixth he wandered over a great part 
of Europe—half scholar, half soldier, and altogether a vagabond— 
though from time to time his talents and learning brought him 
into the society of rich or great people who treated him with 
distinction. During of the time, he served as a common 
soldier in Italy. His wanderings appear to have ended by 
a deadly feud in which his resentment brought a Duke of 
Wurtemberg to well-deserved punishment. The Duke seduced 
the wife of Hans von Hutten, a cousin of Ulrich’s, and 
treacherously murdered the husband with his own hand. 
Ulrich von Hutten reconciled himself with his family, and 
published five orations against the Duke, who was at last ex- 
gp from his dominions by a rising of the people, assisted 

yy an armed force commanded by Franz von Sickingen—a man 
whose career as a soldier much resembled the career of Hutten as 
a writer, and who on this occasion formed an intimate alliance with 
him. The result was due principally to Hutten’s fierce denuncia- 
tions. This was the first event which brought him into public 
notice. 

He next See himself by the part he took in a contro- 
versy excited by John Reuchlin, known, according to the fashion 
of that day, by the then classical name of Capnio. Reuchlin was 
the first reviver of the study of Hebrew ; and he was accused by the 
Dominicans, who at that time managed the Inquisition in the 
ecclesiastical Electorates, with a against Christianity. A 
furious controversy ensued, in which Hutten distinguished himself 
ty denouncing the inquisitors in the most vehement language. 

or instance, he thus describes Hochstraten, the head of their 
party :— 


arty : 

Are God or religion spoken of ? On a sudden he cries out, To the fire! to 
the fire! Does one write some book? To the fire with the book and the 
author. Do you speak truth? To the fire! Do you utter falsehood? To 
the fire! Do you act justly ? To the fire! Do you commit imposture ? 
To the fire! He is da fire, he breathes fire, he lives on fire. To the 
fire! to the fire! Such is his first and last word. 

The “triumph of Capnio,” as this performance was called, was soon 
followed by Hutten’s great work, the Epistole Obscurorum Viroru 

of which, if not the sole, Hutten was the chief author. It produc 

an immense effect, though the irony was so good, and the persons 
at whom it was levelled so stupid, that several of them took 
it for a serious book written in praise of the monks. In the 
sae of the eighteenth century an edition of the letters was 
pu lished by Mattaire, under the impression that the letters were 
genuine. It was dedicated to Steele, and Steele, under the same 
impression, reviewed the book in the Tatler without ever suspect- 
ing its true character. Both Swift and Defoe were misunderstood 
in the same way. After the publication of the letters of obscure 
men, Hutten went to Italy, with the intention of becoming a doctor 
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of law. His stadies for that purpose had no other effect than that | 


of extending his discontent to a new class of subjects. He was dis- 
gusted with the pedantic and tyrannical views of law then taught in 
the Italian universities, and he returned without the degree which he 
had gone to seek. He was, however, as a sort of compensation, 
knighted, and decorated with the title of Imperial Poet and 
Orator by the Emperor Maximilian. This was in 1517, when 
Hutten was twenty-nine years of age. The remaining seven 

of his life were spent in producing a succession of pamphlets 
in which he attacked the Roman power and the clerical oppo- 
nents of learning on the diflerent points which arose from time 
to time in the great controversy of the century. His writings 
brought him into relations with Luther, on in the latter 

of his career he appears to have been more especially and 
intimately connected with his old friend Sickingen. Two dia- 
logues which he published, called The Monitor and The Brigands, 
from which M. Chauffour-Kestner gives long extracts, throw 
great light on his general views at this time. The leading 
notion of them is, that the merchants ought to carry on the 
commerce of the country, and that the private nobility—men like 
Hutten and Sickingen themselves, who, though not princes, 


a strange wild sort of independence — ought to keep the | 


peace, and protect the public against the tyranny of the priests and 
the princes, their allies. Sickingen carried out his theory in 
practice. He made war on the Archbishop of Tréves, against 
whom he had various causes of complaint, public and private, 
was defeated with all his adherents, and at last lost his life. 
Hutten betook himself to Switzerland, where, after a time, he died 
at the age of thirty-six. 

Such is a short outline of the life of one of the most remarkable 
of the reformers. He was, above everything, a soldier and a poli- 
tician, though his wars were for the most part waged with the pen 
instead of the sword. He would seem to have been much the 
sort of man who in all ages is marked out by nature as a mal- 
content and reformer. He would never have been satisfied, in any 
age, with any actually existing state of things. He had obviously 
one of those nervous, sensitive, combative dispositions which, 
being in themselves restless and uneasy, are the natural 
enemies of the age in which they live, though they might pro- 
bably be altogether unfit for any other. It is not unlikely that 
indignation would have vexed him nearly as much if he had lived 
in our own times, though in a different direction. Like all good 
biographies, his life gives an interesting glimpse into the passions 
and questions of the age to which he belonged. It has been so 
overlaid with common-places that it is by no means easy 
to get clear notions sc it, but it must have been a 
marvellous period. It united the most unbridled political 
liberty with unsparing intellectual despotism. A Franconian 
noble, like the nobility of many other parts of the world, 
seems to have done pretty much as he pleased, fearing no one 
unless his resentment was powerful enough to bring » Bone the 
castle walls. Nothing is more singular in the history of every 
part of Europe than the complete absence of that steady equable 
— of authority which in modern times affects us all alike. 

‘ower acted by fits and starts. When it did act it was unre- 
strained, and might inflict any amount of hardship and cruel 
suffering ; but in the interval it would seem as if there must have 
been a marvellous quantity of unbridled licence, which must have 
been very pleasant to men of small knowledge and great energy. 
On the other hand, the deadness and narrowness of the in- 
tellectual world must have been enough to goad almost to 
madness any one whose tastes lay in that direction. Unless 
a man were prepared to be a monk, and to submit himself to 
the fetters which that way of life involved, he had not only 
no opportunity of using his mind, but he was positively despised 
if he did so. Hutten himself was for a length of time the 
object of the contempt of his relations on account of his literary 
eminence. The furious contests which resulted from the 
struggles of men like Hutten and Luther to change this state 
of things, are the great landmarks of modern history. The 
French Revolution, with all its dramatic episodes, did “not pro- 
duce so great a change in the face of the world as the Reforma- 
tion; and when we remember that, after it had produced its 
effects, the world, though circumstantially different from what it 
had been before, remained substantially the same, neither much 
happier nor much less happy — in some ways, neither much wiser 
nor much more foolish,— we may form a rational estimate of the 
degree in which it is likely to be permanently altered by some 
of the reforms which attract so much attention in our own days. 
Society at large is likea man who, by taking thought, can add, not 
a cubit, but (say) an inch and a half, to his stature. 


BROT’S JANE GREY.* 


WE. age | reviewed a French history of Lady Jane Grey, 
the chief merit of which wa:, that its author, in writing 
the reign of Henry VIII, had not abjured his faith in the 
Ten Commandments. We have since come across a French novel 
about the same illustrious lady, which is really one of the most 
astonishing productions that we ever saw. If we were to say that 
it is the most absurd story that we ever read, we might, consider- 
ing the vast number of absurd stories that there are about, be 
committing ourselves to more than we could prove. Still, we do 
not think that such a sentiment would be very far from the trath. 
People will write novels, and they will write historical novels, and 


* Jane Grey. Par Alphonse Brot. Paris: Dentu. 1863. 


haps it would be too much to expect that e one who writes 
apie novel should either get up his Sheny as well as Sir 
Edward Lytton, or tell a story of his own making as skilfully as 
| Sir Walter Scott. But there are limits to endurance. It is too 
| much when no sort of approach is made to doing either the one or 
| the other. M. Brot’s story is almost wholly out of his own head, 
| and it is not redeemed by any particular merit in the telling. And 
| the number of blunders in names, facts, and everything else, far 
surpasses the usual allowance which has been granted by prescrip- 
tion for eight hundred years past to Frenchmen writing about 
| England. M. Brot makes queer work of English names, but he 
hardly makes queerer work than Domesday Book had done before 
| him. “ Wite-Hall” (throughout), “Greatt Hattonstreet,” “ Sir 
| Edward Montagne,” “ Sir John Backer,” “ Shoredith,” “‘ Chea- 
| side street,” the Earl of “Arondel,” “ Kampsted,” and “ Kackney,” 
| Lord “Guilfort” Dudley (throughout), all have an odd look. “In 
_“laplace de Lincolns,” we recognise Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields only by an 
_ effort, and “le Chancelier de Males,” who is expected to atlix the 
t seal of Edward VI. to a certain document, is altogether 
us. Still, it is possible that may mangle French 
names just as badly, while, as we have said, the mangling of 
English names has a precedent in its favour no less venerable than 
| that of Domesday. But from mangling names the step is easy to 
mangling facts, and from mangling facts the step is at least as e 
to inventing them. M. Brot does - things in both ways. He 
differs widely from M. Dargaud. M. Dargaud, in writing about 
| Lady Jane Grey, thought it n to give us all the wives of 
Henry VIII. in their proper order. M. Brot brings two or three 
of them in by way of casual allusions, and in so doing he knocks 
them about with at least as little ceremony as ever their husband 
could have done. Here is a specimen :— 

Cependant vous devez vous rappeler ce qu’un mauvais rédit dans 
un réve & Jane Seymour, une des malheureuses femmes du roi Henri VIII. 
Il lui annonga qu’elle mourrait de morte violente, et vous savez la triste fin 
de Jane Seymour. 


If so, the bad angel — himself no less bad a prophet. But 
the next is more wonderful still :— 

Dans le Strand et prés de Sommerset-House, on voyait la Savoie, autrefois 

un palais, et ainsi appelée de Pierre, Comte de Savoie, et de Richemond, 
oncle d’Eléonore, une des femmes de Henri VIII, qui l’acheta ensuite pour 
son fils Edmond, duc de Lancastre. 
Here we can only suppose some confusion between Henry VIII. and 
Henry IIL. ; but didnot M. Brot stop to think that, if Henry VIII. 
had had a son Edmund, Duke of Lancaster, he would certainly 
have succeeded to the Crown on the death of his brother Edward, 
and so have saved all difficulties about the succession of Mary and 
— including the necessity of M. Brot writing a novel about 
them! 

These are doubtless slips of mere careless ignorance, though one 
might have fairly expected a man to know the leading events of a 
time so near to that of which he is a But M. Brot’s daring 
falsifications of the story itself which he professes to tell are 
more amazing still. For instance, it is certainly not generally 
known that Queen Mary, during the lifetime of her brother, was 
in love with Lord Guildford Dudley, and procured a secret inter- 
view with him one evening in Westminster Abbey, to tell him so. 
Of course Guildford is much too faithful to his engagements to 
Jane to have anything to say to her— not to speak of the 
disparity of their years, of which no less a person than King 
Philip was soon after so painfully conscious. Tut this does not 
seem to have occurred to M. Brot, as she is throughout “la jeune 
femme,” “la jeune dame.” Then there is a certain old woman, 
something of a witch withal, who once was Jane’s nurse, and now 
lives in “ Greatt-Hat‘onstreet,” bearing the somewhat strange 
name of Mistress Kate Nelly. ‘This Mistress Kate, or Mistress 
Nelly—we are quite uncertain whether Nelly is meant to 
be a surname—is mixed up in a strange way with the death 
of Edward, which is, of course, laid to the cha of 
Northumberland. He gets from her a sort of drink, im- 
posing silence under awful threats, “4 moins qu’un jour tu ne 
préféres un bicher & un coin de terre dans le cimetiére de Lon- 
dres”—a place at whose position in the sixteenth century we 
cannot even guess. Then the Duke and the old woman have a 

yular tussle. We are left to infer, though we are not distinctly 
told, that the Duke carried off his bottle, and that the 
King drank of it; but it must be noticed that Mistress Kate 
Nelly is expressly distinguished from the nameless woman to 
whom Edward was entrusted during the last stage of his illness. 
Then comes the final scene. Edward is thought to be dead before 
he has signed the will transferring the crown to Jane—Lady Grey, 
as M. Brot constantly calls her. Northumberland makes every- 
body leave the room, and stays alone with the supposed corpse. 
He tries the crown on his own head, and takes the unsigned will 
from under the King’s pillow. Edward, who was not dead, but 
only in a lethargy, wakes up at this moment. The rest we will 
tell in M. Brot’s own words, which show how much may be 
revealed to novelists of which historians are obliged to remain 
ignorant : — 

Et tout & coup ses grands yeux s’ouvrirent, ses mains se cramponnérent 
aux colonnes de son lit; il tacha de se rapprocher de Northumberland, puis 
il le frappa a la téte, et quelque chose de brillant tomba. C’était la couronne 
que le ym n’avait pas quittée.” 

“Ah!” murmura le roi. 

Silence ! ” interrompit Northumberland qui se dressa. 

Et d’un bras fort il renversa le roi sur son lit. 

* Mes gardes, mes nobles, 2 moi, 4 moi!” rala le mourant. 

“Silence!” dit encore le duc. 

Et en un bond, il traversa la chambre, ouvrit la porte, = la eld, et 
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la referma a plusieurs tours. - Puis il alla se placer devant le roi, et lui pré- 
senta le testament. 

“ Sire, vous avez oublié quelque chose au bas de ce papier.” 

Il lui apporta une plume; le roi la prit et essaya de la briser. 

“ Vous signerez,” continua le duc ; “ oui, vous signerez, il le faut.” 

Edouard le regarda en face, mais Northumberland soutint son regard. 

“ Vous étes sans puissance ici, et moi je suis tout-puissant. Hier c’était 
votre tour, aujourd'hui c’est le mien. L’on vous croit mort, oui mort, sire, et 
moi je suis fort et plein de vigueur, et je vous ordonne de mettre votre signa- 
ture au bas de ce testament.” ‘ 

Le mourant se laissa tomber sur V’oreiller, et ferma les yeux. Mais le duc 
lui souleva la téte. 

“Sire,” dit-il, “ vous signerez, ou bien je ne vous permettrai pas de mourir 
en paix. Entendez-vous, sire, entendez-vous!” 

Il lui prit la main droite, maigre et osseuse, et l’'approcha du papier. 

“ Voulez-vous done mourir dans le crime ?” murmura Nortlumberland ; 
« dites, voulez-vous que la religion catholique l’emporte ? ” 

Le roi étendit ses doigts, traga quelques lettres sur le papier, et tout 2 coup 
on entendit au dehors comme un bruit de voix qui d’instant en instant sem- 
blaient plus distinctes, et un bruit de pas qui paraissaient approcher. Leduc 
arracha le testament des mains d’Edouard, et écouta avec épouvante. Le 
mourant venait de se redresser aussi pour écouter, et son regard s’¢tait un 
peu ranimé. Les voix et les pas s’approchérent. Northumberland s’appro- 
cha aussi du roi par un mouvement convulsif. ‘ 

“ Faites votre pritre,” lui dit-il & voix basse. 

Et, sans perdre une minute, i) renversa le prince, lui enveloppa la téte dans 
les couvertures et s’appuya de toute la pesanteur de son corps sur ses couver- 
tures. 

“ Milord, ouvrez!” cria une voix du dehors. 

En méme temps une espece de rale, parti du lit, se fit entendre ; North- 
umberland demeurait immobile. 

“ Ouvrez done, milord ! ” cria encore la voix du dehors. 

Une plainte ¢toufiée partit encore du lit, et ee fut tout. Le due replaca 
les coussins, posa la téte du roi sur Voreiller et auprés de lui la couronne ; 
puis, et sans paraitre ému, il alla ouvrir. 

“Ah! c'est vous, milord de Suffolk,” dit-il froidement au vieillard qui 
entrait. 

Et il le conduisit au pres du lit d’ Edouard VI. 

“ Regardez et voyez,” continua-t-il en souriant. “1 est bien mort, n’est-ce 


Northumberland next proceeds to a step which we cannot at all 
fathom. We should have thought that Parliament was ipso facto 
dissolved by the death of the King, and also that the Houses of 
Parliament were somewhat strange bodies to which to entrust a 
State secret. But we are not quite sure of M. Brot’s meaning. 
He seems to draw a distinction between “le Parlement ” and “ la 
Chambre des Communes ;” so it may mean that the Duke took the 
House of Lords only into his confidence, and then went, with their 
aid, to bamboozle the House of Commons. However, let M. Brot 

eak for himself about an event which has escaped all earlier 
chroniclers : — 

Le lendemain de la mort d’Edouard VI, le duc assembla le parlement, et 
convint de tenir secrete la mort du roi; presque tous les membres qui le 
composaient y consentirent, 4 l'exception de quelques-uns. Northumberland 
se rendit ensuite & la chambre des communes afin de lire le testament 
d’Edouard. C’était sans doute un coup d’état bien hardi ; mais, nous l’avons 
dit, le duc ne doutait point de sa fortune, et, dans ce moment, il s’agissait pour 
lui d’une couronne ou d'un échafaud, et i] tenait une couronne dans sa main. 

Le duc de Northumberland venait & peine d’achever la lecture du testament 
@’Edouard, quand un bruit inaccoutumé se fit entendre a la porte de la 
chambre des communes, et chacun préta Voreille. 


The noise is caused by Mistress Kate Nelly at the head of a large 
company, who demand admission to the House. The Commons, 
and seemingly the Lords also, fall to debate, like the chorus in the 
Agamemnon, when they hear the shrieks of the King. Northum- 
berland heads one party, and the Earl of Arundel another; the 
debates are cut short by the irruption of a multitude, who over- 
power the soldiers who keep the door: — 

Le duc alors s’agita sur son siége. 

“ Gardes,” s’écria-t-il, “ qu’on chasse ces misérables ; et vous, messieurs,” 
continua-t-il en s’adressant aux députés, “ depuis quand votre demeure n’est- 
elle plus inviolable ?” 

Ces paroles produisirent l'effet qu’il en attendait; le peuple se retira en 
silence, a l'exception d’une vieille femme dont la figure était ensanglantée ; 
Northumberland la regarda en face et tressaillit; il venait de reconnaitre 
mistress Kate Nelly. 

“ Malheureuse, sors d'ici,” lui dit-il, “ou je te fais pendre sur une place 
publique de Londres ! ” 


Mistress Nelly does not care, and, moreover, Arundel protects her. 
She makes a speech to “ Messieurs les députés,” and at last 
impeaches Northumberland of treason : — 

“ Eerivez donc,” continua-t-elle, “ que moi, Kate Nelly, moi qu’on nomme 
la sorcitre de Londres, j’accuse publiquement de trahison, milord duc de 
Northumberland, favori du roi Edouard VI!” 

Northumberland’s speech also is somewhat curious as a specimen 
of English oratory in the sixteenth century : — 

+ “Silence, messieurs,” dit-il, “il s’agit aujourd’hui de V'Etat. Comme 
citoyen et comme accusé, je demande qu’on nous écoute. Maintenant ne 
voyez plus en moi le duc de Northumberland, lord d’Angleterre et amiral des 
vaisseaux du roi, mais seulement un homme qu’une bohémienne accuse de 
trahison. Voici ma couronne de duc ; je la jette a terre et ne la ramasserai 
que lorsqu’elle pourra briller sur mon front sans qu’on ait le droit de la ren- 
verser. Voici mes décorations, je les ai gagnées sur le champ de bataille, je les 
ai acquises en versant mon sang; eh bien, je les arrache de ma poitrine, et je 
ne les replacerai dessus que lorsque chacun de vous m’aura déclaré innocent.” 
How Mr. Speaker behaved himself during the harangues of these 
somewhat irregular orators, we are not told. However, it is certain 
that Duke, Earl, and sorceress must have looked upon the House 
as having gone into Committee, for each of them speaks as often 
as he or she pleases. At last, Northumberland escapes, because 
Kate Nelly refuses to swear on a crucifix, which the Protestant 
Duke somewhat inconsistently offers her. After a good deal more 
strong language between Northumberland and Arundel, in the 
course of which the Earl contrives to trample on the Duke’s 
coronet and orders, the House seems to have risen, or, at any rate, 
the subject then dropped. 


M. Brot evidently thinks that the proclamation of a King and 
his coronation are the same thing. Jane is in due form taken to 
the Tower, we suppose to go in the usual procession from thence 
to Westminster for her coronation. But neither in hi 
nor in M. Brot is Jane ever crowned; only the chapter whi 
contains the proclamation is headed, “Le Couronnement,” 
and the next chapter begins to tell us about “le soir qui 
suivit le couronnement.” The next day was, indeed, a 
remarkable one. Young England — “les jeunes gens” — assemble 
on “la place de Lincolns,” and Mistress Kate Nelly, who had so 
gallantly stormed the House of Commons, leads on the multitude 
in two more successful attacks. They first burst into “le Palais 
de Wite-Hall,” and assured themselves that the King was really 
dead. They then storm “le Palais Northumberland,” when the 
Duke and the witch have another personal tussle, and Northum- 
berland is saved only by the generous interference of his enemy, 
Arundel. 

There is a great deal more of the same sort; but our readers 
will most likely think they have had enough, and too much, 
Certainly such reading as we have given to M. Brot’s novel opens 
to us some very curious views of human nature. The historical 
novel is a perfectly lawful species of composition ; and an historical 
novel cannot be written without introducing imagi conversa- 
tions, hardly without introducing imaginary c' ters. But 
there are limits. A sensible writer will never depart from the 
history, but will only fill up its gaps; he will not invent to the 
same amount as M. Brot, still less he invent the same sort of 
things as M. Brot. An old nurse of Jane’s, or an old witch, might 
have been introduced with perfect propriety, and a clever writer 
might make something out of the nameless woman to whose care 
Edward was givenover. But Mistress Kate Nelly, who fights with 
the Duke of Northumberland and storms the House of Commons, 
is surely too much of a good thing. It is the more absurd, because 
all this extravagance is clearly not in the least meant for bur- 
lesque. It is all sober earnest; it is the sort of thing which 
M. Brot thinks likely to have happened—it is the sort of invention 
which he thinks is the proper thing for an historical novel. If 
anybody else, at any rate in England, thinks the same, we shall be 
a little surprised. But we have, perhaps, spent too much time 
over a worthless book. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT AS AN AMATEUR FARMER.* 
fans royal-looking quarto in scarlet and gold, just drawn up b 
Mr. Morton, is the first publication which gives the Briti 
public any insight into the more private life of one whose reputa- 
tion is destined to increase as long as the generation that mourns 


| his loss survives. This insight is, indeed, scanty enough; yet itis 


pleasant to catch a glimpse of the daily occupations of one whose 
public activity and intelligence were emphatically the result of 
that deep conviction of duty and responsibility which can only be 
appreciated by those who learn from daily contact not only what 
a person appears, but what he is. Many of tae more striking 

oints in the late Prince’s intellect and character have been forcibly 
ioongis before the world by the renewed attention to his past 
career which has been peace by his premature death ; but the man, 
we are convinced, is yet but little known. There exists a wide- 


' spread sense that we have lost the presence of a highly-cultivated, 


well-disciplined, honourable, and self-sacrificing intelligence ; but 
the inner springs of the Prince’s life can at present only be esti- 
mated from various little indications, scarcely of a nature to catch 
the eye of the ordinary observer. The portrait of the husband, 
the father, the head of a family and household, cannot be painted 
for the present generation. 

In particular, there is one element of the Prince’s mind, of which 
the third chapter in Mr. Morton’s book forcibly reminds us, which 
we suspect is but little understood. This chapter, touching on 
the Prince’s habitual interest in the welfare of those who were in 
any way dependent on him, gives extracts from some of those 
speeches which have always appeared to us to indicate a depth 
of practical religious feeling quite unusual. There are many 
public men in whom the sense of duty, as such, is a most powerful 
incentive to action; but there are few whose outer life manifests 
such striking signs of habitual personal reference to the great 
end for which we are born as can be discerned in many of Prince 
Albert’s addresses. We have plenty of speakers who can talk 
religion, and say the correct thing on certain occasions, and in the 
precisely correct phrases that their audience looks for; and most 
disagreeably and artificially they do it. But we can call to mind 
no man of the present day who in public could introduce the 
religious aspect of apparently secular questions with so honest a 
reality as did the late Prince. Those who know how difficult it is 
to speak in this manner without cant, will judge how deep must 
have been the principles from which these rare words could flow. 
The “thoroughness” of the Prince’s character was no doubt 
the d secret of his success in his many difficult duties. He 
clearly only had one system of action— that of the wise man — 
“ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Hence, whatever he did, he did well. But all this, together with 
the geniality, the simplicity, and the purity that lay hid beneath 
the untiring energies which were all that the public could see, 
will only by degrees be unveiled and understood. We shall then 


* The Prince Consort's Farms; an Agricultural Memoir. By J.C. Morton. 
Longmans & Co. 

The Farmer’s Calendar. By Arthur Young. Entirely re-written to 
the present date, by J. C. Morton. Second Edition. Routledge & Co. 
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learn better how and why he did the work which he felt was 
given nim to do. 

Mr. Morton’s book is chiefly occupied with the purely agricul- 
tural details of the farms at Osborne, Windsor, and Detnanels 
but now and details of drainin 
acreage, wages, omeste me suggests a mention 
the gardens cultivated by the young princes om rincesses. That 
the Princess ;Royal should have the produce of her old garden 

lots still sent to her at Berlin, is just the sort of little 
incident which of that real home-life which the English 
so dearly love to hear of in their sovereign. The Prince 
Consort’s ial work as a farmer was that which is the 
ial work of the English landowner when he takes to cui- 
tivating his own fields. Gentlemen must not hope to farm for 
profit. The duty of making experiments, and establishing models, 
in order to show others not only what to do, but what not to do, 
is that which may fairly be expected of the wealthy territorial 
te. To turn farmer, and to spend money patriotically, for 
the good of the farming interest, is the only serious aim of a 
gentleman’s agriculture. It may be followed as an agreeable 
occupation, purchase pleasure far more cheaply and healthily 
than many of the other pursuits whereby the rich and idle seek to 
kill their time. Now and then, too, it may pay; but these latter 
comme are the rare exceptions to the rule. And when a gentle- 
man does make his farming pay, it will be found that he devotes 
to it an amount of personal care and labour which is by no means 
contemplated by the vast majority of those who take to farming 
otherwise than as their sole means of winning a livelihood. There 
is an old proverb, which says that “the best manure is the 
master’s foot.” And it is because amateur farming is followed as 
a pursuit, and not as a daily toil, that it is almost invariably a 
source of serious loss rather than of any money profit whatsoever. 

Farming, moreover, is in itself a trade so comparatively unprofit- 
able that its returns are singularly ill calculated for bearing any 
diminution. It leaves no margin by which a man can contrive to 
fet his pleasure, and at any rate not be a loser by the pastime. 

‘o all who have inquired into the subject it is well known that 
the profits yielded on invested capital even by successful agricul- 
ture, are very considerably lower than is the case in ordinary 
trade. The result is visible in the notorious fact that what we 
call “fortunes” are rarely made by farmers, except in times of 
war and artificial prices. Every other branch of trade and manu- 
facture supplies a better investment for a man’s capital and personal 
labour united. About ten per cent. on his capital is all thatan active 
and intelligent farmer can reasonably hope for as his return. From 
this must be deducted at the least four per cent.,as the interest which 
would accrue from the capital if invested in such a way as to 
demand no labour or attention. Five per cent., indeed, is the 
deduction which is usually made in every case where risk is 
involved. But as we do not wish to overstate the case, let us 
allow six per cent. as the farmer’s real profit on his capital as an 
agriculturist. It will quickly appear from a few figures that if an 
amateur farmer simply fails of making this six per cent., and does 
not also positively lose the additional four per cent., he is a mar- 
vellously lucky fellow. The chances are that he will not only lose 
the interest on his capital, but the whole rent of the land he culti- 
vated into the i 

And the secret of his loss is this. He pays too much for almost 
everything that he buys. Itis not that he necessarily farms ill, or is 
cheated on all sides, or fails to sell his produce at the market price. 
These sources of failure doubtless help to empty his pockets, but 
they are comparatively minor evils. His account book presents a 
balance on the wrong side, chiefly because he rarely purchases in 
the cheapest market. We have taken the trouble to test the 
accuracy of this statement by certain estimates and calculations 
given in Mr. Morton’s Farmer's Calendar, a very valuable and 
practical book, of which a new edition has just appeared; 
and we find ourselves most fully borne out in our views. 
The first, and perhaps heaviest, loss to an amateur is in the 
matter of labour. e are all familiar with the hard condition 
of the agricultural poor, and have of late been repeatedly reminded 
that their wages would be starvation to the cotton operatives. 
And a hard condition it is, which forces them to exist, to a large 
extent, without animal food, and to sleep a whole family in one or 
two bedchambers ten or twelve feet square. But is the enlightened 
British public aware that, were the average wages of the field 
labourer raised only half-a-crown a-week, nearly one-half of the 
master’s real profits would be utterly swept away? Yet such is 
the fact. And if wages were raised to such a point as to allow 
the labourer not only to pay a fair rent for a decent cottage, but 
also to give his wife and children good animal food two or three 
days in the week, the farmer’s trade would be simply extinct. 
Let us, however, come to our figures :— 

First, as to the capital required :—10/. is the lowest sum which 
can be invested per acre on arable land. More is often wanted 
for high farming, less is in reality invested by those who farm ill. 
We shall, however, be safe in making this 10/. per acre the 
basis of our calculations. The dividend realized on this 
sum will be about 1/.; 7. e. after deducting 4 per cent. for 
the interest lost upon the money by withdrawing it from the 
funds, the farmer's real profit is about 12s. per acre. Mr. 
Morton has ascertained what is paid for labour on a very large 
number of farms, which he looks on as representing the actual 
facts of the time; and he calculates that 33s. per annum is the 
average cost of labour per acre, as paid by professional farmers. 
Now, if we raise the average labourer’s wages from 10s. a week to 
128., or from 128, to 14s. —and the average now paid is less than 


12s. — this is equal to a raising of the price of labour by one-fifth 
or one-sixth of its t amount. Call it only one-sixth, and we 
have a loss to the er of ” 6d. per acre, being nearly one-half 
of his ag Lye Here, therefore, we must look for a fine open 
leakage in amateur’s money-bags. He almost invariably pays 
higher wages to his farm-servants of every kind than the profes- 
sional farmer. Either he pays them a higher nominal wage, or he 
keeps them on when their labour is unproductive and the farmer 
would dismiss them, or he lowers their rent a shilling or two 
week, or he grants them large perquisites. In truth, the labo 

man imagines himself injured when the “gentlefolk ” look to the 
single sixpences and shiilings as the close-fisted farmer habitual 
does. The gentleman thinks that, after all, a shilling or so aw 
cannot make much difference in the long run; while the tradesman 
knows that to pay 6d. instead of sd. will bring him and his to 


ruin. 

Next, as to horses. A very small additional expenditure in the 
weekly allowance of hay corn, with an odd sovereign or two 
added to the blacksmith’s and the harness-maker’s yearly accounts, 
cuts off another one and three-quarters of the annual 6 
cent. profits. Tell your amateur that an extra 5/. on the 
whole annual maintenance of a horse destroys nearly one- 
third of farming gains, and he will think, in most cases, that 
you are dreaming. Turn we to Mr. Morton’s figures. His 
tables assign about thirty acres of arable land as the extent of 
ground which a single horse can cultivate. A farm-horse kept 
well up to his work (which is the cheapest method) will not cost 
much less than 30/. a-year for food, shoeing, doctoring, &c., ex- 
clusive of men’s labour. This makes the amount spent on each 
acre of land to be about 17. Add an annual 5/. to the cost of the 
horse’s hay, corn, and et ceteras, and we have an addition of one- 
sixth, namely, 38. 4d. per acre, to be placed to the wrong side of 
the account book. How many farming gentlemen are there, we 
may ask, who keep their horses for 30/. a-year, including all 
bills? For one who does so, twenty fail to doit. Be it remem- 
bered that the waste of one single truss of hay per week in the 
keep of a horse, is by itself equal to a loss of more than one- 
quarter of the farmer's real profits. And this loss to the amateur, 
as in the case of labour, is estimated on the supposition that he 
has not one horse, or one man or boy in his service, more than the 
number who would be employed by his farmer neighbour,—a sup- 
position, it is needless to say, which is quite opposed to every 
gentleman’s personal experience. He has more men and more 
horses than the real > scape and they cost him sixpence for 
every fivepence that they are really worth in the market. 

To add to his losses, he buys all his live stock dearer than the 
tenant farmer. Every gentleman is painfully aware that for every 
cow he gives a guinea more than he ought to give. When he 
buys sheep, he thinks it little matters if he pays guineas instead 
of pounds. An extra shilling on a little pig is a bagatelle. And 
as for horseflesh — he Jouardinane of not giving a matter of five 
guineas too much for a fine teamster. In short, if we assume 
our amateur pays only two shillings in the pound, or ten per cent. 
more than the professional for his bullocks, his cows, his horses, 
and his sheep, we shall let him off more easily than he deserves. 
But what does this extra ten per cent. mean? The whole of the 
live stock of a farm, on the average, from horses down to sheep 
and pigs, cannot be supposed as remaining more than three years. 
In other words, about one-third of it will have to be renewed 
every year. The annual practical loss of capital, therefore, to our 
unfortunate amateur is about three and one-third per cent. We 
gather from Mr. Morton’s figures that he considers that of the 
whole capital invested on a farm, about 5/. per acre is to be set 
down for live stock. A loss of three and one-third per cent. is, 
therefore, equal to an annual loss of three and fourpence per acre, 
which our gentleman must consider that he pays for the privilege 
of being a gentleman, and for being above the leadiine and 

i of the stable, the market, and the fair. 

But “enough! enough!” he cries, as we pursue our re- 
searches, and demonstrate too clearly what he already knows 
too well. We have already got him to the point when all 
real profits have more than disappeared, and his conscience tells a 
worse tale still. He is not only quite ready with his humble 
confession that he has habitually expended the inevitable sixpence 
where his tenant only pays fivepence, but he painfully shrugs his 
shoulders when he reflects on his. weekly list pyr vain and the 
banker’s cheques which he has drawn on behalf of his numerous 
and sleek-looking teams. He desires only to draw a curtain ten- 
derly over the past, and loudly echoes the statement that he who 
would succeed as a farmer must live like a farmer, work like a 
farmer, feel like a farmer, and, above all, must screw like a farmer. 
If a man cannot do this, his consolation must be, that he has 
ridden his hobby, and paid for it. 


THE ART OF PUFFING.* 

R. SMITH, in the course of his ee duties as an 
i acting manager at the Adelphi Theatre, has been led to 
think deeply on the subject of advertisements, and the result of 
his reflection is the conviction that the science of advertising is in 
a very crude state in England —— At first sight, this 
seems an incredible proposition. en we think of the broad 
sheets of the Times, and the vast expanses of dead wall and 
hoarding in the occupation of the professors of panegyric—of the 


* Advertise. How? Wha? Where? By Wm. Smith, Acting Manager, 
New Adelphi Theatre. Routledge. 1863,” 
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way in which they have utilised almost every square inch of 
railway station and railway carriage in the kingdom—how they 
have swelled out Bradshaw, nearly doubled the thickness of the 
Magazines, and even added to the bulk of that Daniel Lambert of 
literature, the London Post .Ofice Directory, not to speak of 
the ingenious and persevering manner in which they thrust 
bills into our hands, throw them in our faces, slip them 
under our doors and into our letter-boxes—it is hard to 
imagine what remains to be done short of papering the dome of 
St. “Pa ’s with posters, or inducing Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
walk up and down the Strand as “sandwich men.” It is rather 
want of system than want of energy that Mr. Smith imputes 
to advertisers in general. He thinks they have not studied 
philosophically the “ How,” “When,” and “ Where” publicity 
may be sought at the smallest cost, and with the greatest advan- 
tage to themselves. As an illustration of his meaning, and of the 
sort of mistake that is frequently made, we may mention an 
advertisement which he says he saw, and which sent a chill into 
his very marrow. It was one published in the depth of winter, 
stating that the most acceptable Christmas present would be 
one of Mr. So-and-So’s Patent Filters. “I shudder even 
now,” says the author, “when I recall the unseasonable notion. 
Clear, cold spring water! and at Christmas time!” If Mr. 
So-and-So had studied the philosophy of advertising, he 
would never have thought of throwing in an allusion to Christmas 
by way of an additional inducement to purchase his filter. If it 
was necessary to advertise it at all at that season of the year, he 
ought rather to have sunk the fact that it was winter, cozened 
his readers into forgetting frost and snow, and insinuated that heat, 
aridity, and thirst were the normal conditions of matter. The great 
object of an advertisement being to leave an impression on the 
mind, it follows, as a corollary, that the impression should not be 
a disagreeable one. It is true that in some professions it is almost 
impossible to avoid this. Let the dentist insist ever so much on 
his system of painless extraction, he cannot charm away the 
vision of a tall easy-chair, a horrible basin, and a small table 
covered with cold glittering tools; nor can the undertaker, 
by any amount of reference to the feelings of survivors, 
make his ostrich plumes, and black horses, and red-nosed 
mourners pleasant subjects for contemplation. The best plan, in 
a case of this sort, is to adopt a sort of muffled tone, as it were, 
and —— whisper in the ear of the afflicted one that, as Mrs. 
Gamp said of Mr. Mould, it is a blessing that there are persons to 
sell and let ’em out on hire. Nothing could be better than Moses’ 
way of getting over this difficulty : — 

When orders are received 

From parties suddenly bereaved, 

Five minutes’ time is all we ask 

‘To execute the mournful task. 

There is also a good deal of stupidity often shown in the choice 
of the “ Where” to advertise. It will be obvious to the meanest 
wy that there is not much use in putting up a notice in 
Belgrave Square to inform people that you are prepared to supply 
“a devilish good dinner for 24d.,” or in advertising York hams in 
Houndsditch, or the programme for the Spe season in the 
columns of the Record. And yet this kind of mistake, in a 
minor degree, is frequently made, partly owing to a want of 
science in the tradesman, partly to a want of honesty in his bill- 
sticker or bill-distributor. To remedy this, Mr. Smith suggests 
the employment of a certain officer, “ the bill-inspector,” a man of 
vast and varied knowledge of London walls and human nature, 
whose business it should be to “travel all round St. Paul’s with 
his eye on the principal corners, squares, triangles, sides of houses, 
hoardings, and all available places.” 

But it is in the “How” to advertise that the practicality and 
ingenuity of the author are best shown. Indeed, this section 
of his work alone is well worth a shilling to any tradesman, great 
or small. The two main essentials to an advertisement he 
considers to be, first, that it should be short :—“ The more substance 
you can get in a few words the better. No person cares to read 
a long rigmarole about the value of this, the great benefit of 
that, and the superior advantage of the other.” Secondly, that 
it should be striking: —“ Anything that strikes the eye as 
being odd or strange attracts attention, and gets talked about. 
What more can any advertiser wish for?” These are the two 
grand principles upon which his system is based, and which he 
advises all crafts and callings to keep steadily in view. For nearly 
every trade he can suggest a short, simple, and striking form of 
advertisement, and in some cases there 1s an originality about his 
contrivances that amounts to genius. Thus, after a few words of 
sound advice to florists, seedsmen, and fruiterers, he comes to con- 
sider the kindred profession of the fruit-grower. This valuable 
servant of the public is in an unfortunate position. By his skill 
and devotion to his art the glowing nectarine and the luscious 
peach have reached their present state of perfection in this 
country ; but ¢ulit alter honores—with an unthinking public, it is 
the middleman, the fruiterer in Covent Garden, that gets the 
credit. Here, however, Mr. Smith, always on the side of un- 
recognised merit, steps in and whispers: — 

When the peaches begin to be coloured, stick with gum water the initials 
or mark on that side of the fruit which is next the sun; that part of the rind 
will remain green in the exact form of the letters, and the fruit may be 
known wheresoever found, for the mark cannot be obliterated. 

The only aepeticn we have to make is, that his enthusiasm 
carries him a little too far sometimes. Considering the peculiar 
— in which turnpike-keepers stand with res to their 

ellow-creatures, we cannot think their recommendation of any 


article would have much weight. Mr. Smith is of the contrary 
opinion, and proposes making their pikes and tickets mediums 
for advertisements, altogether forgetting that a man who 
has been mulcted of twopence in the manner in which these 
enemies of mankind levy their contributions is not in a fit 
frame of mind to dwell upon the beauties of the Sydenham 
trouser or the Eureka shirt. Nor can we see the great wisdom 
of his advice to pawnbrokers. “Let them,” he says, “on the 
reverse side of the duplicates, have advertisements of cheap cloth- 
ing, hatters, boot and shoe establishments.” What if the holder 
of the duplicate have just pawned his boots or some article of 
“cheap clothing It would be far better if the pawnbrokers 
adopted the plan of their near neighbours, the bone, rag, and bottle 
merchants, and made the back of their duplicates a vehicle for 
cheerful verse and humorous woodcut. As Mr. Smith was on 
the subject of advertisements, it is a pity he did not do something 
towards clearing up the mystery that surrounds the last-named 
profession. Why is it that persons who have dripping, candle- 
ends, or to sell are ad in lan- 
guage? Jud its poetry and its pictures, the e seems to 
a one. Ladies dressed in the height 
of the fashion are always driving wheelbarrows filled with kitchen- 
stuff to shops where the highest price is given for that article of 
commerce, and issuing forth laden with bags of gold. Gentlemen 
of attractive personal appearance and brilliant attire sing the praises 
of the proprietor in adaptations of popular negro melodies, and con- 
tinually attribute their present prosperity to his liberal dealings. 
It is a back-street Arcadia that we catch a glimpse of. Talk of 
sunbeams from cucumbers—why here we find mirth, content, 
happiness, extracted from rags, bones, and empty bottles. Why 
should this be the only business in which vendor and purchaser 
stand to one another in such a humorous and pleasant relation ? 
Is it that these articles have a natural tendency to produce a flow 
of animal spirits, or—for this would account for it equally well— 
that they are depressing objects, which remind one that all here 
below is fleeting and mutable, and compel those interested in the 
trade to counteract this influence, and infuse a factitious cheerful- 
ness into their customers? We wish Mr. Smith had brought his 
powerful mind to bear on the subject. ; 

If he has a preference for any particular form of advertisement, 
it is for what he calls “cards of an unusual and appropriate 
shape.” Thus he advises tailors to issue cards in the shape of 
coats, waistcoats, and trousers; fishmongers should advertise b 
means of pasteboard crabs; poulterers should publish turkeys wit 
their name and address printed on the wings, and so forth. If 
this system were once established, we might in time get back to 
that good old plan of advertising by distinctive signs, which must 
have added so much to the picturesqueness of London streets two 
or three centuries ago. Moses, being himself a distinguished 
literary character, might take Doctor Cumming's Head for “ an 
unusual and appropriate” sign, with the motto “ Moses right.” 
Tle need not, of course, say anything about Colenso being wrong. 
James Morison, “the Hygeist,” could adopt the spotted horse 

resented to him by the grateful patient whose name appears in 
his window ; and, as there are plenty of precedents for it, such as 
the Marquis of Granby’s Head, the Marquis of Anglesey’s 
Arms, &c., there is no reason why Professor Holloway should not 
vend his ointment and pills under the sign of “the Earl of 
Aldborough’s Legs.” 

It is easy to understand Mr. Smith’s partiality for the card 
method, for it was by this device he achieved his greatest success 
in the case of the play of The Dead Heart at the Adelphi. Here 
is his account of the way in which he went to work : — 

The adhesive labels of Tut Deap Heart were a capital mode of publicity, 
and the many little practical jokes that were performed with them would 
fill more pages than I can spare. Many a label has been stuck on a coat and 
hat, and little did the wearer think that he was for the time an advertising 
medium. Omnibuses, cabs, vans, railway carriages, Windsor Castle, the 
Old Bailey Court, waiting-rooms far North, and refreshment-rooms at the 
opposite extreme ; steamboats, bottles, glasses, and measures at the public- 
houses both in London and country got these Jabels mysteriously stuck upon 
them ; and in the Broadway, in New York, they were placed on the bright 
green doors. I may be excused giving a copy of two letters out of the many 
sent in reference to them :— 

Dalston. 


“ Sm,—My husband went out last evening to a age dinner, and when 
he returned home at twenty minutes to two, perfectly sober, I found on his 
best dress-coat a piece of paper pasted on with the words The Dead Heart, 
and three in the inside of his hat. I am surprised at your sanctioning such 
proceedings. I have mentioned it to several friends who perfectly agree 
with me. “T am, Sir, yours obediently, 

“To Mr. W. Smith. “M. 

“P.S.—It took me full an hour to wash them off.” 


The lady little thought what publicity she was giving to the piece by 

communicating with her friends on the subject. 
Letter No. 2. 

“ Sir,—My cab last night was all over covered with some gum tickets of 
The Dead Heart. 1 give you notice that I shall punch the first person’s 
head I find sticking them up on my cab, and I have told all my pals to look 
out and do the same. I took a fare up at your theatre. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 3 


” 


At a dinner given in the West of England, when the joints were brought 
on the table, a very large dish and cover were placed before a gentleman 
(who was invited against a wish of the majority, in consequence of his 
mercenary and morose character), and he was asked by the chairman to 
carve that joint. The cover was removed, and lo! a | ogg tea heart, 
covered with the labels of The Dead Heart was before The upshot can 
be better imagined than described. 


There were, he says, ten millions of these adhesive labels made 
use of in this way, besides which more than six millions of hand- 
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bills, posters, cards, and woodcuts were sent out. The Dead Heart 
is, we believe, considered by the profession to have been what is 
called a “legitimate Adelphi triumph.” Some people will say 
that in that case a legitimate triumph is obtained by unblushing 
puffery ; but do not the French say that Wellington’s victories 
were all won by luck, and is it not well that we should 
have vigour, and spirit, and ingenuity somewhere? If we cannot 
have invention in our plays we may as well have it in our play- 
bills, and if our dramatists cannot construct an attractive plot, it 
is some comfort to think that we have acting managers who can 
devise stratagems which will draw. 

This last is a fine instance of what Mr. ae pre- 
decessor, Mr. Puff in the Critic, would have called the puff 

rsevering—a kind of advertisement which does its work by sheer 
importunity, j g your elbow, meeting you at every turn, 
haunting you } and night, until, for of mind’s sake, 
you are obliged to do what it wants. It is an earlier and a 
tuder form of the “puff mysterious,” of which the posters of 
“SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE” and “LEOTARD” were 
examples, For there are fashions in puffery as in everything 
else. Indeed, novelty is one of the most important essentials 
of good puffing, and we presume, therefore, that when Mr. 
Smith recommends cards shaped like turkeys or trowsers, he 
does not mean that he considers that to be the mode which is 
likely to prevail for all time. The public eye would soon become 
accustomed to these tickets ; they would cease to make an impres- 
sion, and would be valueless as advertisements. Several excellent 
styles of puff have become obsolete in this way. It is rare now to 
meet with a good specimen of the puff collateral, which had the 
happy knack of starting with an anecdote of the Emperor 
Napoleon, or something in that way, and winding up with a 
commendation of Warren’s Blacking, 30 Strand. One of the 
latest instances we can remember, was one which said :—“The 
lovely young Lavinia once had friends; ay! and she might 
have had them still, had she continued to buy her tea of Twigs & 
Sloeman, Fleet Street.” But we fear no grocer or tea-dealer 
would derive much benefit from such an announcement now- 
a-days. The trick has been me ty so often, that, for any 
practical purpose, it has ceased to be a trick, and therefore has 
ceased to be a striking advertisement. 

Persons who are not themselves much influenced by adver- 
tisements are apt to fancy that their efficacy is very much 
over-rated; and it certainly does require an effort of faith 
to believe that the two millions sterling that are annually 
spent in advertisements are ever repaid by the additional 
custom arising from those advertisements, and that Professor 
Holloway’s 40,000/. per annum, which he spends in adver- 
tising his ointment and pills all over the globe, ever comes back 
to him. But we must recollect that, as the leading authority 
on the — says, “the number of those who undergo the 
fatigue of judging for themselves is very small indeed ; and that, if 
only state a thing often enough, most people will firmly 

ieve it at last.” Indeed, it is hard to see how the 

neral tradesman can avoid advertising in these days. 

ere is, of course, a class which not only need not, but, 
asa matter of policy, must not advertise. Fashionable Madame 
Mantalinis—exclusive tailors, with establishments that look more 
like banks than shops—all those that have a special clientéle of 
customers —— must not think of it. Decorous silence is the best 
advertisement in their aristocratic business. But those whose 
trade is with the = in general, and not with a class, cannot 
help themselves. They must say, with the Duke's Motto, “I am 
here,” or there will be but a poor chance of the public finding 
them. All do it, says Mr. Smith, sans peur et sans reproche, and, 
indeed, it is very hard to say where advertising begins or ends. 
When Mr. John Jones writes to the Times to say that his name 
‘was a printed John P. Jones in the list of gentlemen 
who attended the levee, what is it but an advertisement? So, 
perhaps, is Mrs. Jones’s new bonnet, by which her devotion is so 
much increased that she goes twice to church the Sunday after it 
comes home. And possibly even Miss Jones's studies for the piano, 
end songs which she practises from seven till nine every morning, 
to the delight of the gentleman next door—perhaps even these 
ere advertisements. 


THE VAUDOIS.* 


HE Vaudois, or vale-people of the Cottian Alps, boast a 
history of engrossing interest, and our sources of information 
about them are fortunately by no means scanty. During the 
terrible a of 1653- bce. under Charles Emanuel IT. of 
Savoy, Cromwell sent Sir William Moreland, armed with letters 
indited by Milton, to warn the Duke against proceeding to 
further extremities. Moreland turned his visit to good account. 
He wrote, from information collected on the rhe supple- 
mented by his own observation, a History o Evangelical 
Churches in the Valleys of Piedmont. But he rformed the 
more valuable service of bringing to England, ol te iting in 
the University Library at Cambridge, a set of Vaudois MSS., 
many of them dating from the early of the 12th century. 
Dr. Allix, writing nearly thirty years afterwards, gives a complete 
list of the Moreland MSS., and from that we learn that the 
volumes then brought over were twenty-one in all. Seven of 
these are stated to have mysteriously disappeared; and one of the 


most important — transcribed, however, and translated in More- 
land’s own work—is among the missing. This is Za Nobla Leyczon, 
a poem written in the Romane , decidedly an early pro- 
duction of the 12th century, and replete with ae gy nga 
mation on the real position of the Mountain-Church in that age. 
Its groundwork is an epitome of Biblical history and doctrine, 
and it distinctly mentions with reprobation certain leading tenets 
of Catholicism. Another MS. of equally early date speaks of the 
Vaudois having preserved the same doctrines inviolate from the 
time of the Apostles downwards. For those who may wish to go 
at length into the history of these . 
Waldensian bands, whom Hate 
In vain endeavoured to exterminate, 

a better course could hardly be suggested than to compare Jean 
Leger’s Histoire Générale des Eglises des Vallées du Piémont (1669) 
with Carlo Botta’s elaborate account of them in his Storia d'Itaha, 
Leger was a fiery Vaudois barba, or pastor; Botta, a Roman 
Catholic, but a temperate and careful writer, who died only 
twenty or thirty years ago, and who had no mean insight into 
the requirements of genuine history. The late Dr. Gilly’s two 
careful and interesting volumes * supply all that could be required 
by the general reader. 

To the volume before us we are unable to give so high a 
recommendation as, looking at its warm nego with the 
Vaudois and the amount of real information which it conveys, we 
could have wished to give. It is principally a compilation from the 
four-volume Histoire des Vaudois of ML Alexis Muston, a French 
— and (as we understand) a near relation of M. George 

uston, pastor of the Vaudois Church at Bobbio, who about thirty 
years ago ably conducted the task of collecting and classifying 
the synodal acts of his community. No less than fifteen years 
were devoted to the work from which The Israel of the Alps is 
condensed, Out of such an original, an English translator might 
have been expected to compile a nearly exhaustive book of 
reference, or, at any rate,a clear and readable narrative. The 
editor has unhappily succeeded in doing neither one thing nor the 
other. His narrative is a remarkably poor specimen of con- 
densation. In one place, we are hastily driven over events which 
we feel must have been more satisfactoril — by the 
original writer. In another, we get Gallic modes of writing, which 
we could well have spared, reproduced raw and undigested, as in 
the following extract relating to a persecution in the fourteenth 
century :— 

The valley of the Durance, with its ramifications of Frayssi- 
nidres, and Val-Louise, was absolutely decimated. One would have said that 
the plague had passed over it; but it was only the inquisitors ! 

Borelli began with summoning before him all the inhabitants of these 
valleys. They did not appear, and he condemned them for not appearing. 
Thenceforward, exposed to be surprised by his satellites, they suffered the 
double anguish of their own perils and the anguish of their families. One 
was seized on the highway, another in his field, another by his fireside. For 
fifteen years did the work of extermination proceed, in the name of the 
Catholic faith, at the breath of the Vatican, that formidable summit, 
its false gods, Sinai in its thunders, and Calvary 
wn its 

That the Vaudois did not object in principle to conventual life is 
interesting, and we could have wished to learn what were their 
practical views on the subject. Ina preliminary summary of their 
tenets, however, the author wipes off the whole question in the 
words—“ The Vaudois had houses of retirement of their own.” 
The book is further disfigured by that singularly thoughtless mode 
of ascribing events to direct providential interference which 
appears in some minds to be inseparable from the religious spirit. 
It is a pity that such minds fail to discern, not only that the most 
reverentially religious view of history requires in reality no such 
hypotheses, but that the uently convey an implied insult 

inst that Power to whose intended honour they are framed. 
If we are, on one , to ascribe it to the immediate agency of 
God that a handful of Vaudois, with every advantage of position 
and intimate knowl of and defile, repulse tenfold their 
own number of bewildered enemies, to what agency are we to 
attribute the unsparing massacres and successful oppression nar- 
rated on the following ? Unwittingly the author reduces the 
Almighty to the level of the Gods of the Jiiad. If a success 
against odds betokens that an unseen power has dashed into the 
ranks like an Arés or Poseidon, a series of dismal reverses makes 
the same power appear as deaf as Zeus became when enjoying the 
retirement of Ethiopia. 

Notwithstanding these faults, however, to which a somewhat 
defective method ought in justice to be added, The Israel of the 
Alps is a laborious and interesting volume. The importance of 
the lessons of the Vaudois history bears an inverse ratio to the 

litical status of the little eyrie-built communities concerned. 

hey furnish the most striking instance on record of the 
astonishing vitality of the national spirit. There is little or no 
reason to doubt that this handful-of people have been seated 
in the valleys of Lucerna, Perosa, and Martino from an 
exceedingly early date in the Christian era. They were certainly 
flourishing there in the former half of the ninth century, and at 
that time were countenanced by Claudius, the Bishop of Turin, 
and probably also by a contemporary Bishop of Lyon. But the 
length of their occupation of these native fastnesses, surprising as 
it is, is not the most extraordinary feature of their history. During 
the last four hundred years they have undergone repeated persecu- 
tions at the hands of the Inquisition, backed by the aid, sometimes 


* The Israel of the Alps: a History of the Waldenses from their Origi 
tte Pract Tine Enlarged Griffin, Bohn, 


* Dr. Gilly was Dean of Durham, and published (1), Narrative of an 
(2) A Second Visit to the Vaudois 
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of France, sometimes of Savoy. In the very first persecution, that 
of 1476, an army of 18,000 troops, contributed in common 
by the King of France the sovereign of Piedmont, co- 
operated with several thousands of volunteer brigands. Making 
every allowance for accounts, there can be no question 
that the mortal ha of fanaticism against nonconformity 
exhausted itself in deeds of violence and treachery practised against 
these unoffending valesmen. In the sixteenth century, during the 
reign of Emanuel Philibert, a hundred golden scudi (200/.) were 
exacted for not — Vaudois worship on the first offence. The 
perpetual galleys were the penalty of a relapse. But the follow- 
ing century witnessed the culminating point of atrocity in the 
massacres of 1655, and of flagrant injustice in the < o of 
his nonconforming subjects by Victor Amadeus II. ‘The cruelties 
of 1 os {5 gave rise to Cromwell’s interference and the mission of 
Sir William Moreland. Milton, who doubtless became officially 
acquainted with the real extent of what was going forward, was 
stirred to the lofty indignation of the sonnet, “ Avenge, O Lord, 
Thy slaughtered Saints.’ 
Their m 


oans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven, 

The following is Cromwell’s first dignified appeal to Louis XIV. 
on the subject of the massacre, plainly intimating that the troops 
of France had been concerned in the transaction : — 

Most Serene King, 

The groans of those wretched men, the Protestant inhabitants of Luzerna 
and Angrogna and other Alpine valleys, within the dominions of the Duke 
of Savoy, who were lately most cruelly murdered, and the lamentable 
tidings of the despoliation and the banishment of the survivors of this 
massacre, which have reached our ears, have constrained us to write this letter 
to your Majesty ; more particularly as it has been reported to us (with what 
truth has not yet been ascertained) that this carnage has been committed by 
some of your own troops, conjointly with those of the Duke of Savoy. It is 
scarcely possible to believe that such proceedings have been resorted to, for 
they are neither consistent with the principles of good government nor with 
those of your Majesty’s wise ancestors, who judged that they were best con- 
sulting their own interests, and the peace not v4 of their kingdom, but of 
all Christendom, by permitting their subjects of the reformed religion to live 
securely and quietly under their protecting sceptre; in return for which 
indulgence those grateful men did often perform the most eminent services 
for their sovereigns, both in peace and war. The Dukes of Savoy, in like 
manner, were wont to treat their subjects of the Alpine valleys with the 
same benignity ; who, on their side, also displayed the most devoted loyalty, 
and never spared either their lives or their fortunes in the service of their 
princes. We feel confident that your Majesty's influence and authority with 
the Duke of Savoy are such, that if you would only employ your mediation, 
and express your good wishes, you would obtain indemnity for these poor 
people, and their restoration to their country and former privileges. Such 
an act would not only be worthy of your Majesty, and of the wise example 
of your ancestors, but would reassure your own subjects, who would then feel 
that they need entertain no fears on their own account; and it would con- 
ciliate your Protestant confederates and allies, and bind them to your 
Majesty by the strongest ties of respect and affection. With regard to our- 
selves, whatever indulgence shall be conceded to your own subjects of the 
reformed religion, or obtained by your intercession for the subjects of others, 
will be received not only with the same, but even with greater gratitude 
than we could express for any personal favour that we hope to derive from 
your Majesty’s friendship. 

Given at our Court at Westminster, the 25th of May, 1655. 

Ouiver, Protector. 


Such were the excesses perpetrated on this occasion, that several 
Piedmontese officers resigned their commands rather than execute 
the orders with which they were entrusted. The protest of 
Captain Du Petit Bourg, who served in a French corps under the 
Marquis di Pianeza, is quoted én exrtenso in The Israel of the 
Alps : — 

I was witness (says the writer) to many it violences and cruelties 
exercised by the banditti and soldiers of Piedmont, upon all of every age, 
sex, and condition, whom I myself saw massacred, dismembered, hung 
up, and ravished, with many horrid cireumstances of barbarity. It 
is certain that, without any distinction of those who did or did not 
resist, they were treated with every kind of inhumanity; their houses 
were burnt and their goods were plundered, and when prisoners were 
ae before the Marquis, I saw him give orders to grant them no quarter 
at all, “ Because,” said he, “his highness is resolved to have none of this 
religion in any of his dominions.” And as for what he protests in the same 

ration, namely, that there was no injury done to any except during the 
fight, nor the least outrage committed upon any lunatic or idiot, I will assert, 
several men Ki in co. blood, evi wom 0 4 
The original of this document is preserved in the Universi 
Library at Cambridge. 

An entire chapter has been with reason given to a narrative of 
the return of the Vaudois under Henri Arnaud in 1689—an enter- 
prise which has been truly called “one of the most daring and 
romantic ever undertaken by man.” At the time of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, Piedmont was the humble ally of 
France, and Victor Amadeus II. was desired by Louis XIV. to 
imitate his example with to the Vaudois. This summons 
vas responded to with terrible effect. Arnaud’s own account — 
for he wrote and inscribed to our Queen Anne a Histoire de la 
Gloriewse Rentrée des Vaudois—is, that out of 15,000 of his 
countrymen who then constituted the Protestant population of the 
valleys, only 3,000 were left to avail themselves of the liberty of 
exile, the only altemmative to the endurance of active violence. 
This aecount has never been contradicted, so far as we are aware. 
The 3,000 repaired, in the first instance, to Geneva, where they 
met with a warm and generous reception, and where the bulk of their 
aumber remained, though many were distributed among the other 
Protestant communities of Switzerland, and some in Holland, and 
certain States of Germany. Our own Revolution of 1688, and the 
secession of William III., in whose military service he had former! 
been, seemed to Arnaud a fit time for the commencement of hie 


enterprise. He was at this wy. as he continued afterwards to 
a simple at * religious enthusiasm he united 
the sagacity of a first-rate military leader. By the month of August, 
1689, he had concentrated in the great forest of the Pays de 
Vaud, besides contriving to arm and in some measure to provision, 
eight hundred of the exiles from Switzerland and Germany. 

the thirty-first day of their march they effected an entrance into 
the valley of San Martino. A body of three thousand French 
troops had perpetually harassed them, and at one point they had 
managed to effect a p between a division of French and 
another of Piedmontese, together numbering more than twenty 
thousand men. It is not wonderful that, after sueh successes, a 
measure of retaliation should have been, here and there, carried out. 
It must have been a time of intense emotion, and Armaud was felt, 
and felt himself, to be another Joshua : — 

After these successes the gallant patriots took an oath of fidelity to each other, 
and celebrated divine service in one of their own churches for the first time 
since their banishment. The enthusiasm of the moment was irrepressible ; 
they chanted the 74th Psalm to the clash of arms; and Menri Arnaud, 
mounting the pulpit with a sword in one hand and a Bible in the other, 

reached from the 129th Psalm; and once more declared, in the face of 

eaven, that he would never resume his pastoral office in patience and peace 
until he should witness the restoration of his brethren to their ancient and 
rightful settlements. 
Though subsequently hard pressed by the funited enemy, these 
heroic men succeeded in holding their position until a rupture 
between Louis and Victor Amadeus became the means of procuring 
an amnesty from the latter, to whose troops in favourable times 
the Vaudois never failed to furnish admirable recruits. Arnaud 
himself believed that during the whole of the operations of the 
“ Return,” including eighteen engagements, his troops had caused 
the death of ten thousand of their opponents, while only thirty of 
their own number had been killed in action. The story of this 
gallant achievement is excellently told in Zhe Zsrael of the Alps, 
which sensibly improves as the narrative comes down to later 
times. The chapters tracing the Vaudois policy of Victor Emma- 
nuel’s immediate predecessors are full of interest, and are written 
with great judgment and moderation. 

We must not omit some mention of the mission of the late 
General Beckwith to the Mountains of Piedmont, of which this 
volume supplies, we believe, the only published account. General 
Beckwith served at Waterloo, where he lost a leg, and retired in 
consequence on half-pay. He was a favourite with the Duke of 
Wellington, and a regular visitor at Apsley House. While wait- 
ing one day in the library, he happened to meet with Dr. Gilly’s 
Narrative of an Excursion to the Mountains of Piedmont, and soon 
became engrossed with the subject. Having gained Dr. Gilly’s 
acquaintance, and read widely among all the sources of informa- 
tion suggested by him, he made a personal inspection of the 
valleys in 1827, and a few years afterwards became a permanent 
resident at La Torre, in the valley of Lucerna. This little town- 
ship continued to be his home, until his death in July 1862. 
Wisely regarding improvements in the physical condition of the 
peop e, and aids given to education, as the right point to start 
with, he was the means of setting on foot or restoring one hundred 
and twenty district schools. This was a allowance in a 
population probably not much exceeding sixteen thousand. He 
further sent six theological students to Florence for a more liberal 
training in literature, and these on their return opened a philo- 
logical school at La Torre. When, by the Constitution of 1848, 
full civil rights were at length granted, after long ages of oppres- 
sion, even to “ Jews and Valdesi,” this gallant old man hed the 
satisfaction of reflecting that he had done his part well towards 
preparing his adopted countrymen for liberty. The stimulus 
—— by him to education gave rise to local exertions far and 

ide, and General Beckwith’s achievements are thus briefly 
summed up by the author of this work : — 

When General Beckwith arrived in the valleys of the Vaudois he found but 
a few churches, fewer schools, and a number of congregations sunk every- 
where under poverty and hard oppression. When he was called off 
from his earthly career he left, as dying legacy, many hundreds of prosperous 
schools, numerous churches, an important training college for ministers, and 
temples of the Protestant faith at Turin, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, Milan, and 
Florenee.~ Under General Beckwith, Protestantism descended from the 
summit of the Alpine hills, where it was lying dormant and almost for- 
gotten, into the heart of the fair Italian peninsula, to become, with the grace 
of Almighty God, the light of future generations of men. 


AT ODDS.* 


Baroness Taupthoeus has two excellent qualifications for 
angel ey She has a field entirely unworked and all 
her own, and she has great skill in weaving the sort of plot which 
depends on the humours of people who like each other, but cannot 
get on together. All her tales have a family likeness. They are 
all about Germany and the Germans, and in all, or almost 
the difficulty which causes the uisite embarrassment pro- 
ceeds from a young lady whose charming caprices or com- 
mendable scruples spin out the trials of the hero. At Odds 
gives a picture of Bavaria in the days of Napoleon, and 
it relates the likes and dislikes, the separation reconcilia- 
tion, of a young couple who are, throughout the greater = 
of the story, “ at odds,” but who are happily at one in the 
chapter. The authoress tells us that at the commencement of 
her residence in Bavaria, few oy surprised her more than the 
vivid recollection of the war at the beginning of this century 
possessed by all old, and many scarcely elderly, people. Her 


A Novel. By the Baroness Taupthoeus. London: Bentley. 
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mother-in-law was inexhaustible in stories of the Teutonie Order 
of the French when quartered in her neighbourhood, and of the 
raising of floors and removal of — for the purpose of hiding 
family treasures. And a lady whom the Baroness calls a German 
Scherezade, and who passed a winter with her, was equally prolific 
in anecdotes of the war, and of times when “ the violent political 
convulsions and desperate military struggles of the day exercised, 
not unfrequently, theirinfluence on families and even on individuals, 
in a manner that threw a gleam of romance on many a common- 
ino event, or gave rise to connexions or estrangements that would 

more than improbabilities at the present day.” One of these con- 
nexions and estrangements forms the subject of At Odds, and its 
history is followed through many years of war or hollow peace. 
In this way the fortunes of a family are linked with the story of 
the great and disastrous events of which Southern Germany was the 
theatre in the first decade of the century, and the authoress is able 
in two volumes to carry us from the days of Hohenlinden to the 
days of Hofer and the insurrection in Tyrol. This has the effect 
of giving an air of reality toa novel. Political events, marching 
slowly on, also slowly aflect the huppiness of private life, and the 
results are spread over years much more often than they culminate 
in one or two decisive incidents. But it cannot be denied 
that the novel suffers by this protraction. The heroine, in order 


to leave her at the end still in possession of the interest and | 


charm of youth, has to be only twelve years old when the 
story begins, and people who we think are going largely to in- 
fluence the catastrophe die off quietly and no one thinks more 
about them. It is not quite a sutlicient answer to say that this is 
exactly what happens in real life. A novel is not meant to be a 
picture of real life, but of something interesting in real life, and 
the reader expects to have something more concentrated and 
exciting set before him than fragments of family history. It is 
impossible not to own that this discursiveness is a drawback to 
At Odds, and it is only partially compensated by our admiration 
of the skill with which the udlende overcomes the difficulties 
she has herself created. 

The opening of the story takes us to the castle of Waldering, in 
the neighbourhood of the great lake of Chiemsee, which lies 
at the end of the long Bavarian plain extending south-eastward 
from Munich. It is inhabited by the Countess and her two 
daughters, for the Count has gone to Hohenlinden, and nothing 
but his corpse is brought back. To the anguish of widowhood is 
added the pain of having to make immediate arrangements for 
receiving a detachment of the victorious French, and thus we are 
at once introduced to the horrors of war. The ladies retire to an 
island in the middle of the lake on which the castle stands, and 
the French occupy the castle for a night. The next day the ladies 
are joined by a young gentleman who has been a prisoner of the 
French, but who escapes and swims to the island under the fire of 
the soldiers. This gentleman is the hero of the book; and 
the younger daughter of the Countess is going to be the 
heroine, only no one knows it; for she is still a little girl, 
and Frank is in love with her elder sister. The Countess 
is an Irishwoman and has been twice married—the first 
time to an Irish captain whom she refused, but who carried her 


_ Off and forced her to marry him, the second time to the Bavarian 


Count Waldering. Miss Doris O’More is the issue of the first 
marriage, and the little Countess Hilda is the issue of the second 
marriage. Frank O’More is a nephew of the first husband, and so 
cousin to Doris, who is just old enough to have love made to her 
at the outset of the story, and just young enough to marry nine 
ae afterwards, at the end of the story. Everybody is Miss 

ris's lover at the beginning. First there is Frank, whose 
affection she returns; secondly, there is Sigmund, the heir of 
Waldering and the fiend of the story; and thirdly, there 
is Emmeran, who is a pone brother of Sigmund, a 
good, tame, meek creature, but ultimately the winner of the 
prize. Hilda, although only twelve, is engaged to Sigmund, 
as their fathers have judged their marriage the best way of keeping 
the family property together. The first scene of the tale soon 
closes ; pA, are, who is an Austrian officer, joins his regiment. 
Some time elapses. Hilda grows up, and goes to Ulm, to take 
possession of some left her there, and to come in for the 
effects on her destiny of Austerlitz and the siege of Ulm. Frank 
joins his aunt at Ulm; and he is so handsome and pleasant that 
not only Doris, but Hilda, is deeply in love with him, particularly 
Hilda. He, however, is all for Doris, and only amuses hi 
with good-natured attentions to the younger sister. But one day 
Frank and Hilda take a long ride, and visit an old tower. While 
they are there, a body of French troops surround the tower; 
and, although Frank Foes assistance, and manages to keep 
the enemy out, he and Hilda are imprisoned there for a week. 
When she returns to her friends, society is kind enough to 
say that her reputation is lost, unless Frank marries her. 
He A any one who breathes a 
whisper agai ilda. But he fights duel after duel in vain, and 
it is both in and out of the family, that he must marry her. 
He, however, will not give up Doris until Doris herself has an 
interview with him, and implores him for her sake to save her 
sister. He consents, goes through the marriage service with 
Hilda, and walks straight from the church to his soldiering. 
Thus are the young couple at odds at the date of Austerlitz, and 
it is not until after Wagram that they come to love and live with 
each other. 

The plot of a husband forced to mg a girl whom he has 
accidentally compromised, who loves him but whom he looks on 
‘as the obtrusive disturber of his own happy love with her sister, 


‘is fresh and entertaining, and affords a good scope for the 
powers of the Baroness Taupthoeus. The young on 
- chapter after chapter, each displeasing the other, 
at the other's col midges gow ing more and more tired of 
their enforced loneliness. Political differences also add to their 
| alienation. Hilda is a Bavarian Countess, and Bavaria is the 
| friend and ally of Franee. Frank is an Austrian officer, and wishes 
_ to kill and conquer Hilda’s —— Of course they quarrel. 
| Frank is abominably rude, and Hilda sensitive and impetuous, and 
_ they quarrel all through the siege of Ulm until Mack capitulates; 
| and then Hilda has got so meg hays Frank, that on his forbid- 
ding her to attend the review held in honour of Napoleon, and 
| putting his hand on her horse to detain her, she gives him a 
_ smart cut with her riding-whip, and sets off in open defiance of 
him. He cannot stand this, and leaves Ulm without biddi 
her good-bye. ‘Three years elapse, and then the Countess 
| her two daughters go te Innsbruck, which was then Bavarian, 
the Tyrol having been given to Bavaria by Napoleon. But the 
| * was now ready to revolt, and Hofer had assured himself 
| of the courage and determination of his countrymen. Frank 
is sent to Innsbruck by the Austrian Government, to see the 
state of things, and give any help in his power to the in- 
surgents. He finds Hilda there, and they agree to meet in a 
friendly way for the sake of appearance; but Hilda is way- 
ward, and will not respond to any of the advances to a better 
| understanding that Frank makes. At last the rising begins. 
Innsbruck is in a state of uproar, and the ants flock in and 
force the Bavarian garrison to leave the town. In the mele, Si 
mund, who has been making mischief between everybody at 
opportunities, is killed, and Emmeran so distinguishes himself as 
to convince us he is going to turn out good enough for Doris. He 
is wounded, and she and Hilda nurse him. The insurrection spreads, 
and one day Hilda drives out with another lady towards the moun- 
tains. They are, however, seized by the peasants, and placed in 
confinement. They are dreadfully frightened, and utterly at a loss 
how to communicate with their friends, when they hear that a 
person has followed them who says he is an Austrian officer, but 
who is suspected to be a spy. This turns out, of course, vo be 
Frank, and Hilda’s recognition saves him. They go back to 
Innsbruck together, and any one might have thought that this 
time they would make ny kiss, and be happy. But we have onl: 
got as far as Aspern, an rrp a dig to come. So F 
manages once more to offend Hilda, and leaves her to join the 
Tyrolean insurgents. They keep making vows and having whims 
about their concessions and refusals of concessions to each other 
which are rather puzzling to the reader, and we are not sorry when 
we hear that Frank has been dreadfully wounded at W 
We know then that pity will do the work of love, and the end is 
only delayed by Frank’s reluctance to show himself to his pretty 
ife while his wounds make him ugly. At last he is recov 
enough to be decently good-looking, and then they meet by the 
side of a romantic waterfall, and all their di ties are over. 
They are no more “ at odds,” and their story is finished. It is a 
pretty story, prettily told, if not very exciting, and it is full of little 
anecdotes of the war which are not uninteresting. The historical 
characters are certainly introduced in a sketchy, unsatisfac 
way; but then the authoress may reply that it is not her business 
to sketch historical characters, but to describe family life, 
and this she does so well that we cannot reasonably ask for more 
than she gives us. 


A YACHTING CRUISE IN THE BALTIC.* 


Ingres only objection to this volume is, that the Commodore 
never mentions the ton of his gallant little schooner. 
Everybody who cares for the details of a yachting cruise at all 
cares to know intimately the anatomy of the vessel in which the 
cruise has been performed ; and the tonnage is an important con- 
sideration for the reader, in forming an accurate picture in his 
mind of the comfort on board, as well as of the amount of mari- 
time risk incurred in the voyage. No doubt the register of the 
Terne is thoroughly familiar to all frequenters of the Mersey; but 
it is not the fortune of all the Commodore’s readers to live at 
Liverpool. It is true that, in balancing the pros and cons of the 
question of taking the schooner over the bar of the Neva, we 
learn that she draws nine feet eight inches, and that, by shifting 
the ballast, she can trim to eight and a half feet ; but this informa- 
tion is not entirely satisfactory, as we have nothing given from 
which to infer whether the Jerne is deep or shallow in proportion 
to her other dimensions. Apart from this omission, there is a fine 
airy sea-water twang about Mr. Graves’s writing when — 
which makes his cruise in the Baltic very light and pl 
reading; and itis due to him also to say that his tone is that of an 
intelligent and observant English gentleman when he describes 
"Yew of the of the foreign in last year’ 
ew of the visitors e foreign picture galleries 8 
Exhibition can have without a sea picture of 
exquisite truth and freshness by Sorensen, a Danish artist, called 
“Morning off the Skaw.” A ———— with the rays of the sun 
falling on the further waters through a break in the clouds, a 
breezy sea just beginning to tumble rather freely, and a small boat 
| tossing among the nearer waves, were the chief elements of the 
picture ; but they were represented with such a thorough eee | 
of the laws of watery light, colour, and motion, as to turn a simp 
subject into a work of great poetical imagination. Commodore 


* A Yachting Cruise in the Baltic. By 8. R. Graves, Commodore of the 
Royal Mersey Yachting Club. London: Lorgman & Co. 1863. 
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Graves’ afternoon off the Skaw in the Jerne is treated in the 
manner of a more realist school, both in the letterpress and in the 
accompanying illustration. But the recollection of the locality, as 
seen in the Danish picture, may predispose readers to follow with 
interest the track of the English yacht round the north-east point 
of Jutland; and in this, as in other places, the Commodore tells 
his story very well in his own style. A yachtsman has a good 
right to be — of his own boat, and to talk of her performances 
in — anguage, without fear lest his professional pleasure 
and his professional terms should be caviare to the shoregoing 
multitude. Here is the “ saucy ” Jerne, the “ playful” Jerne, the 
“bonnie” Jerne, or whatever else her complacent owner may 
delight to call her, going round the Skaw : — 

“ Eleven knots, Sir!” sung out the pilot, as he hauled in the hand log. 

“ Mind your port-helm !” shouted the Commodore, as the sheave of the boom 
guy-block flew into pieces with a sudden weather-roll, leaving nothing but 
the iron binding to hold the rope—* the boom is coming over—can you not 
keep her a point up ?” 

“Not yet, Sir,” replied the _ ; “we shall go as close to the point as we 
dare ; better risk a jibe than shave too close.” 

«A jibe will certainly take the mast out of her,” replied the Commodore. 

“ Better that than take the bottom out of her, Sir,” suggested the pilot ; 
“do you see what an offing that steamer gives the point ? She draws little 
more than we do, and after the six hours’ race we have had nearly side by 
= Me not give us a chance of cutting her out in rounding, if she can 

1 

How that boom bends; I wish we had another reef tied down! take 
another pull on the tack, and ease the peak a little.” 

“You may depend your life, Sir, on that stick. I wish you could have 
seen it,” said the skipper, “ bending like a ing-rod when we were caught 
in that heavy squall off the Mull.” 

We were now fast nearing the long low point of land forming the north- 
east corner of Jutland ; the octagon side of the yellow-coloured lighthouse 
began to show distinctly, and we calculated that in twenty minutes more, if 
all held on, we should be round. 

“The sea is increasing,” remarked the doctor, as he gathered himself up 
- of = lee bulwarks, where he had been unceremoniously pitched by a 

eavy lu 

“There is always a nasty sea here,” said our pilot, “especially after a 
change of wind. Yesterday’s breeze has driven the water out of the Kattegat, 
and to-day’s westerly gale meets it here and drives it back again; but we 
shall smoothen the water when we get round.” 

“Look out for a poop!” cried the Commodore, “here is a heavy one 
coming up.” And sure enough there, close astern, was a huge wave of green 
unbroken water rolling up, evidently bent on overtaking us. The helmsman 
takes a tighter grip of the tiller-rope, we run forward and watch the monster 
raise its curling head, preparing to fall on us; but the saucy Jerne, as if 
aware of her danger, slips down the vale of waters, and the angry wave, 
baulked of its prey, bursts into foam, and with a boiling hissing noise, rushes 
harmlessly past. 

“That must have been fifteen feet high,” remarked the skipper. 

“Nothing of the sort,” said the doctor, who now began to Be regarded as 
an authority on board, “ only seven ; it is quite a delusion to suppose waves 
in the Skagerack could reach such a height. In the South Atlantic Ocean 
seas never exceed forty feet from crest to trough, and thirty-two feet off Cape 
Horn ; and in our little —— they never reach nine feet in height.” 

“ We will have a tough job, pilot, to get that squaresail in ; give us plenty 
of time before rounding,” said the skipper. 

“Take it off, and then come aft to gather in mainsheet,” ordered the 

ilot. It was not such an easy task, for it bellied round the forestay, and 
fore it could be got on deck we had left the Skaw light at least a mile 
behind on our starboard quarter. The squaresail was hastily put away, and 
the crew laid aft ; the mainsheet was gathered in, and as the helm was put 
down, the Jerne quickly answered it — 
“ And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw.” 

Readers who don’t even care to potter along the coast on a fine 
day in the painted pleasure-boats of a Channel watering-place 
may be glad to be told that the whole volume is not written after 
this fashion. If the Commodore were always on this tack, the 
cruise might certainly become monotonous. Nevertheless, the 
scene we have quoted is very well painted, and very much what a 
typical scene on board a yacht ought to be. e language is 
highly appropriate, and so 1s the behaviour of the boat and of the 
sea; and there is a fine individuality of character and sentiment 
in the several personages of the dialogue—commodore, pilot, 
skipper, and the unmaritime but scientific doctor, who is clearly 
familiar with Dr. Scoresby’s experiments upon the altitude of 
waves. It is the fashion to call everything an idyll now-a-days; 
but the commodore’s _ of his rounding the Skaw is a true and 
genuine idyll of boat life. A real commodore, accustomed to walk 
the quarter-deck of a man-of-war, would have told the facts with 
a more prosaic curtness, as matters of every day. , 

Mr. Graves recommends all yachtsmen to provide themselves 
with a naturalist’s dredge and a jar of methylated spirits, for 
amusement during light winds or calms. The exercise of hauling 

in fifty or a hundred fathoms of line is an admirable succedaneum 
for a brisk walk, in proportioning the digestive power to the 
appetite which sea air is liable to produce; and the philosophic 
interest of wondering what mollusks, echinoderms, or crustaceans 
may be found at the end of the hundred fathoms, is vivid enough 
to lighten the monotony of pulling in the se but not so vivid as 
to agitate or strain a well-regulated mind, and so destroy the 
peptic advantages of the occupation. Anybody who has voyaged 
in a steamer on board of which the log was thrown once every 
two hours, will remember with gratitude the number of points of 
diversion in the otherwise unbroken course of the hours between 
mealtimes, which were marked out for him by the recur- 
rence of that process. And if the running out of a quarter- 
minute glass, followed by a single glance at the Gordian 
hieroglyphics of the nearest knot upon the log-line, be worth so 
much to the ordinary passenger whom every minute is bringing 


nearer to his destination, how much more valuable should the 
amusement of rag be on board a 


yacht, where the length 


ing for the wonders of the deep is much longer in itself, and 
can be repeated over and over again with a chance of variety. 
Yachting is not favourable to the cultivation of a severe habit of 
intellectual exertion, although it keeps the oe faculties very 
thoroughly awake ; and the gratification of an intelligent curiosity 
by perpetually capturing, examining in a microscope, and bottling 
new specimens of submarine life, is just closely enough allied to 
the real pursuit of science to keep the intellect pleasantly excited 
without actual fatigue. If the dredger is not a naturalist himself, 
he is sure to know — who is, or to have an opportunity of 
presenting his methylated mollusca to some grateful coun 
museum. On every ground, therefore, moral, scientific, an 
physical, we endorse Mr. Graves’ advice to all yachtsmen, to keep 
a 


At Coaseingen, Mr. Graves and his friends visited all sights 
that are visible to the ordinary tourist, assisted at a Danish wed- 
ding, and looked with genuine admiration, as untinged by 
particular loyalty, on a young Princess of Gliicksburg, who was 
not then betrothed to the Prince of Wales. Voyaging on to 
Stockholm, they fell in with the English fleet, and under special 
convoy of the St. George and its princely midshipman, sailed to 
St. Petersburg. There they ate boiled salmon iced in soup and 
quass, saw the great ceremony of the blessing of the Neva by the 
metropolitan archbishop of St. Petersburg for the summer fishing, 
travelled by rail to Moscow, where they dined on other remark- 
able dishes and saw other remarkable sights, almost persuaded 
each other to go on to the fair at Nijni Novgorod, but in the 
end were contented to retreat from Moscow by the way 
they came, and returned home after a ten weeks’ cruise. 
Perhaps the most singular sight which came across them in 
Moscow was that of an English gentleman who had just arrived 
from Pekin across the desert of Gobi, Siberia, and Tartary, 
unattended, speaking no languages but French and English, and 
inconvenienced with a wooden leg. As middle- mountaineers 
feel that there is an Alpine zone, of which the delights are reserved 
for the Alpine Club alone, so must the comfortable commodore 
and doctor have felt that there is a science of travelling quite 
incommensurable with the mere faculty of yachting and touring. 
No wonder if they felt there was no good in adding to their 
summer excursion the one more step to Nijni Novgorod, and 
returned with a more humble estimate of their own little exploits 
from the presence of the wooden-legged world-traveller to the 
well-cushioned cabins of the saucy Jerne. 

Some of the details of Scandinavian manners picked up by Mr. 
Graves from personal observation, or on trustworthy authority, 
are curious. The ceremonies of the Russian Church on the 
occasions of baptism, marriage, death, and burial, are given at 
some length and with a picturesque clearness. A particular 
marriage custom among the Russian peasants is characteristic in 
itself, and calls oddly to mind the catalogue of his sweetheart’s 
housewifely qualities commented upon by Lance in the Gentlemen 
of Verona :— 

The mother of the bride receives the bridegroom, holding a brown loaf in 
her hand, saying, “My daughter can spin:” the bridegroom says, “Thank 
you, mother,” and puts a coin in the loaf; then the mother mentions all her 
daughter’s talents, viz., cooking, sewing, brewing, baking, &c., and for ev 
talent she can name, the bridegroom must put a coin in the loaf, whi 
remains with the mother. 

It would seem more fair if there was a debtor and creditor account, 
and the bridegroom were entitled to charge the mother with a coin 
for every drawback or blemish which he could fairly mention, as 
Lance ‘did before striking the balance in favour of matrimony. 
Perhaps it is better that ail patent defects should be supposed to 
have been taken into previous consideration in determining the 


Among the really interesting pieces of information retailed by 
Mr. Graves, is a very clear account of the constitution of the 
Swedish army. There are a few regiments of Guards, Artillery, 
and Engineers enlisted on the English system ; but the main b 
of the forces is called the “ Indelta Armée,” formed on the prin- 
ciple of “ Indelning,” or dealing out allotments of Crown lands with 
a feudal condition of military service. The system was organized 
by Charles XI.; and by proportioning the number of troops main- 
tainable in each district to its population and fertility, a standi 
army of defence has been created without the drawbacks 
conscription. The whole force is called out, like our militia, for 
a month or two of drill in the spring of every year, and every regi- 
ment does garrison duty in turn for a year ata time. This army 
is also utilized in the construction of great public works, such as 
the Gétha Canal. For such employment extra pay is of course 
given; but probably the country gains an easier command of skilled 
labour than could be obtained in any other way, while the indi- 
vidual may feel that he is at once earning wages and doing public 
service. As long, however, as we have a plentiful supply of pro- 
fessional convicts who must be provided for, and who are quite 
content to construct breakwaters and fortifications for the coun 
at Portland, or elsewhere, upon the understood terms, it is 
needless to a. whether such a system would le of 
adoption in England. 


MYSTERIES OF THE SERAGLIO.* 
HE assumption of a title with a slightly naughty sound, to 
pass off a book with extremely proper contents, naturally 
suggests itself as a convenient device to any writer who is more 


of the voyage is 


utely indefinite, and where the process of 


* Les Mystéres du Sérail et des Harems Turcs. Par Madame Olym 
Audouard. Paris: E. Dentu. 
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eager to sell his work than to have it read. A local Spurgeon 
in the North of England sold thousands of copies of rather silly 
sermons by labelling them A Night at the Casino; and we believe 
that a market for pious writings is contrived in a well- 
known quarter of London by the simple plan of wrapping them 
in prec covers and so disposing of them to foolish young gen- 
tlemen in search of “something racy.” Of course a certain 
amount of exasperation is engendered in the mind of the victim 
upon discovering that A Night at the Casino is only another name 
for discourses upon Predestination, Election, and the Day of 
Judgment, or that he has paid a guinea for a second-hand copy 
of the Proverbial Philosophy ; but a combined desire to conceal his 
own folly and to see his neighbours make similar fools of them- 
selves will probably keep him silent about the pious fraud, which 
cuneate flourishes without interruption. Madame Olympe 
Audouard, in choosing a name for her book, seems to have been 
discerning enough to be fully sensible to this weak point in 
human nature, this love of the Naughty in literature, and at the 
same time discreet enough to abstain from gratifying it. In spite 
of their promising title, these Mysteries of the Seraglio — 
upon investigation into the shadowy region of knife-grinder’s 
stories and Icelandic snakes. There are none, and a book-making 
Turk might just as reasonably call an account of domestic life in 
Paris, ptm of the Boudoir. Madame Audouard plainly belongs 
to the fraternity of book-makers, but this is much less extra- 
ordinary than the frankness with which she confesses it. One day 
she was talking about her travels to M. Dentu, the publisher of me- 
morable pam lets. A happy thought struck hin—“ Mais puisque 
vous avez habité plusieurs mois Constantinople, pourquoi n’écrivez 
vous rien sur ce pays ?” It is rather startling to hear the prevalent 
theory on which records of travel are given to the world put in 
this bare way. Mr. Thornbury’s book an Turkey was evidently 
composed on the principle assumed by M. Dentu, if we substitute 
« — jours ” for “ plusieurs mois,” but Mr. Thornbury would 

robably have been more reluctant than Madame Audouard to 
Sealens it to the public. A ‘publisher may be excused for inter- 
preting the final cause of human existence, whether at Constan- 
tinople, Paris, or Nova Zembla, to be the writing of books; but an 
authoress scarcely magnifies her office in admitting that she 
“makes volumes,” merely because accident or Providence led her 
for a short time to a city whither they do not lead most people. 
But M. Dentu’s naive suggestion was rather the occasion than the 
cause ; and money, which is the root of all evils, is, among them, at 
the bottom of Mystéres du Sérail. Madame Audouard is un- 
flinching in her resolve to acquaint us with the whole body of 
motives which actuated her in making this volume :— 

Eh, mon Dieu! (she exclaims with conventional irreverence) it is very 

prosaic, 1 know, and perhaps it dispels some illusions, but the truth is that 
an author writes a book to sell, or at least with the hope of selling it. I 
confess with all humility that I am no exception to the rule; I write this 
work hoping to sell it. 
There appears to be some notion in the mind of the authoress 
that this is a sort of sprightly frankness which cannot fail to capti- 
vate at least her male readers, and possibly even reconcile them 
to the slight deception in the matter of the title. To the reserved 
Briton such sprightliness sayours too strongly of sheer impu- 
dence, and, in so far as he is concerned, the imprudently avowed 
hopes of sale will scarcely be fulfilled. The same kind of affected 
candour or genuine impudence frequently makes its appearance 
in this lady’s pages. It makes her appear masculine, but not, like 
Mrs. Colonel Poyntz in A Strange Story, “masculine in a womanly 
way.” Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s phrase is a very happy de- 
scription of most cultivated Frenchwomen, but Madame Audouard 
is a slightly unpleasant exception, being masculine only in the 
sense in which a schoolboy is said to be so. 

However, besides all these singularly unconcealed designs of 
money-making and book-making, the authoress does seem also to 
have had some sort of moral purpose iu view. Just as Tacitus wrote 
De Moribus Germanorum rather to paint the Romans as they were 
not than the Germans as they were, so Madame Olympe Audouard is 
less anxious to represent Turks than to inveigh against Frenchmen. 
She principally desires to shame the devil, though she does not 
exactly take the course proverbially prescribed for that end. Her 
work presents the un leled spectacle of a French author 
believing that French civilization is susceptible of improvement. 
There are very few Frenchmen in whose minds the perfection of 
all French institutions is not a truth of intuition. This belief is 
innate. Madame Audouard, however, assails them boldly; and 
that, too, in a point where they are certainly not more vulnerable 
than those of other countries. She holds that women are not 
well treated in France, or, at all events, not so well as in the land 
of seraglios and harems. If this be really the case, popular pre- 
judices must be curiously unfounded, the common theory about a 
Parkish wife being that, upon the slightest display of feminine 
refractoriness, her lord has her summarily sewed up in a sack 
and then tossed into the Bosphorus. Paris, on the other hand, is 
famed as the —— of women and the purgatory of husbands; 
though in the latter respect it may not be much worse than other 
large cities in which wives are numerous. Madame Audouard 
loves Turkey, because it is the land of faithful husbands : — 


“ Allons donc!” exclaims an imaginary friend, “des maris fidéles, c’est 


impossible!” 
“ Vous avez raison,” replies the writer, “je suis parfaitement de votre avis, 


mais ils le sont parcequ’ils ne peuvent faire différemment.” 

These unlucky husbands, who cannot be otherwise than faithf 
are the men who have been married to the Sultan’s daughters, an 
whose degraded condition might satisfy even the members of a 


Boston Woman’s Rights Convention. Madame Audouard is in 
extasies at seeing the strong sex, in one country at least, reduced to 
a proper level. these cases, the room of the husband is distinct 
from that of the wife, and he is only allowed to enter her 

ment b ial permission or invitation. He is obliged to hold 
i in constant readiness to attend upon her—“il est toujours 
sur le qui-vive.” Whether alone or with friends, as soon as the 
eunuch appears to summon him to his wife, he is forced to obey 
with the utmost promptitude. In her presence, he remains humbly 
standing until she is pleased to ask him to sit down. If he ever 
wants to go out, he can only do so with her consent, and even 
then he is invariably attended by a numerous suite of servants, 


who are ch to keep watch over him, and who, “if he did the 
least thing,” would be delighted to prove their zeal 
it to their royal mistress, It must be admi 


repeatin 
thnt infideli under these circumstances appears difficult, or even 
impossible; but Madame Audouard must remember the story in 
the Arabian Nights of the fair mistress whom a wicked and hideous 

niecarried about with him ina glass case, secured by locks of 

rightest steel, and who contrived, notwithstanding, to have a 
hundred lovers. Of course the husbands of the sultanas occupy a 
different kind of position from that of other Turkish males ; but 
even in lower circles a woman is much better off, according to the 
authoress, in Constantinople than in Paris. The Turk thinks that 
his wife does enough if . bears children; and as for receiving 
money from her, it would strike him as the depth of degradation. 
In this particular we may observe a strong colouring from the 
Tacitean misanthropy :— 

The Turks who visit France and see the fortune-hunting so common 
here, where a man generally marries for no other purpose than to a 
his fortune or pay his debts, turning into a mere tion, 
are unable to conceal their i at such a state 
In Turkey, woman is loved and sought for herself—“Elle est 
femme et voila tout.” That, however, she is more than this w 
occasion, is proved by Madame Audouard’s own assertion, that it is 
a common thing in the streets of Constantinople to see a woman 
who has discovered her husband loitering about, or in a café, 
driving him homewards amid a shower of blows from her 
touffies. The wretched husband, with bowed head, hurries along 
as fast as possible, entreating his spouse to spare him until they 
reach home, when she may do what she will with him. This 
elevating sketch of things as they should be is introduced for the 
ne of pee bry into the bosom of all wife-beating Gauls, 

ut we cannot forbear laughing when we find, at the conclusion of 
this description, the statement that “from his tenderest infancy the 
Turk has taught that woman is a being whom her weakness 
renders sacred.” Surely the acute Turk cannot help i 
that there must have some mistake in the lessons of his 
tenderest infancy as he cowers under the sacred being’s pantouffle. 
But the enthusiastic apostle of the seraglios is too headlong in her 
zeal to heed these trifling inconsistencies, and after gloating over 
the spectacle of the loitering husband overtaken by the —- 
of retribution, she hastens to tell us that divorce is a delightfully 
easy process in this home of genuine civilization. A woman who has 
any ground of complaint against her husband need only address 
herself to the Council; immediately she obtains redress, and this 
without attorney, barrister, or fee. In France, on the contrary, 
things are managed so differently that separation from her husband, 
however brutal or worthless he may be, is for a poor woman im- 
possible. It never occurs to Madame Audo that the Turk 
must have learnt his lesson of his tenderest infancy about women 
very > ee or divorce would be a thing undesired and un- 
heard of. 

A reader unaccustomed to the ies of feminine logic will 
naturally feel some surprise, after all this glorification of the 
honours paid by Orientals to the sacred sex, when he finds the 
authoress contradicting every previous syllable by a single sentence: — 

The Oriental woman is fully persuaded of her inferiority to man 
bien entendu a tort). They are brought up in this belief; everything is 
one to prevent their intelligence from being developed, so that it may pre- 

serve their idea of its inferiority. Commonly, moreover, she considers her 
husband in the light of a master, of a being far above her, rather than as her 
equal, her friend, her husband. In their mien, in their love even, there is 
always somewhat of humility, of servileness. While her Pacha is lying 
luxuriously upon the divan, she, standing at his feet, awaits his commands ; 
she strives to guess his wishes, she serves him with his coffee and his pipe. 


> a shallow and external attention for a proper recognition 
of the rightful prerogatives of woman. use a sultana can 
treat her husband like a slave or a dog, because the wife of a 
loitering artisan can thrash him with , and because 
divorce is cheaply and easily procurable, therefore the Turks are 
a refined and virtuous people, and the Turkish women are the 
most enviable of their sex. Lackily, the stories which the authoress 
is compelled, for filling-up purposes, to introduce into her book, afford 
a prompt refutation of Le position. For — the condition 
of wants can searcely be considered perfectly civilized in a 
country where such an incident is possible as the following, which 
we quote from Madame Audouard’s own book. Nitza had married 
a distinguished Colonel. She adored him, and for a time was 
adored. But constancy, as the authoress remarks, is not a “ domi- 
nant virtue” among men in general, and the Turks especially 


are 
very little acquainted with this quality. They probably do not 


| 
| 
The plain truth is, that Madame Audouard, like every other writer 
who starts with a theory utterly at variance with facts, as soon 
as she is betrayed into the mention of facts, — the folly 
and wrongheadedness of the whole proceeding. Her book is an 
excellent illustration of the readiness with which the female mind 
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even suspect its existence. So the Colonel, at the end of two 
years, became tired of Nitza, and was overtaken by a desire to 
augment the number of his wives. Fearing scenes, he bought a 
slave, made an honest woman of her, and judicious) — her in 
a house at a considerable distance from the home of the fair Nitza. 
But, es is usual in such affairs, the Colonel’s monstrous conduct 
was discovered. Nitza had a faithful negress who detested her 
master. One day, at the instigation of the negress, Nitza deter- 
mined to revenge herself, and, having persuaded the Colonel to 
dine with her, drugged his coffee. Even then he might ibly 
have escaped; but, as ill-luck would have it, he talked in his 
sleep, and let fall the words, “ My darling Hisma, I love thee.” 
This was too much for Nitsa, who, with the assistance of her faith- 
ful black, incontinently cut the Colonel’s throat. She was 
diseovered by the officers of justice, and as incontinently hanged. 
On the day of the execution, two steps from the victim, conspicuous above 
all, people observed an Englishman, correspondent of the Times, who was 
very calmly taking a sketch of the wretched Nitza swinging in the air in 
the convulsions of death. 
This, we presume, must have been the same bloodthirsty corre- 
spondent who was introduced into the famous Porte St. Martin 
melodrama of La Prise de Pékin. Another story illustrative 
of the effects of these admirable Turkish institutions upon 
the saered beings may suffice to account for Madame Audouard’s 
artiality for them. Jet-ta, like Nitza, was passionately fond of 
= husband, and he of his wife. No cloud dimmed their happiness 
until evil fortune laid Jet-ta low in the small-pox. She had 
been beautiful; she recovered, and was hideous. Her hus- 
band’s passion grew cold, and he neglected her. She re- 
proached him with the change; he took her to the mirror, 
and asked coolly, “N’est-ce pas vous qui avez changé?” From 
that day there was war to the knife between them. Like the 
Colonel, the husband of Jet-ta married a slave, and, more 
imprudent than the Colonel, brought her home to the house of his 
appy wife. Jet-ta in the dead of night sought them out, and 
cast vitriol over them. The husband lost one eye ‘and his second 
wife both, while the ferocious Jet-ta poisoned herself. Stories 
like this are a strange commentary upon Madame Audouard’s 
theory. Perhaps, after all, she does not intend to lay it down 
broadly that Frenchmen treat their wives worse than Turks, but 
only argues with a view to some special case. Possibly, with her, 
writing a book may be only a safe and forcible way of telling 
Monsieur Audouard that he is “a brute.” 


MRS. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS.* 

ANY of our readers will no doubt remember Mr. Atkinson’s 
Travels in Siberia, core a a year or two ago, and the 
beautiful illustrations by which they were ornamented, and which 
it had been the principal object of the author’s travels to collect. 
Mrs. Atkinson, his widow, has just published her recollections of the 
same journey, They are ona much smaller scale, and naturally 
relate to a different set of subjects. They form a small and unpre- 
tending, but highly interesting little volume, written in a very 
pleasant unaffected style, and describing journeys which, even in 
these days of adventure, are out of common way. As 
she informs us in her preface, Mrs. Atkinson was in early life a 
governess in the family of General Mouravioff. There she made 
the aequaintance of Mr. Atkinson, whom she married in 1847 at 
Moscow. She accompanied him on his travels from 1848 to 1854, 

and in the present volume gives an account of her adventures. 

Her travels began from Moscow, in March 1848, and extended 
as far as the frontiers of China. They were conducted in the most 
adventurous manner. For upwards of a fortnight, at the beginning 
of them, she seems to have travelled day and night in a 
sledge, for which the travellers were not always so fortunate 
as to find a sufficiency of ice and snow. After this she changed 
her mode of travelling, and rode over mountains and steppes 
from July till November. The concluding ride was a re- 
markable one. For several days the party traversed steppes, 
where the only thing to be had which even externally re- 
sembled food was salt; and, on lucky occasions, brackish water. 
Once, indeed, they got a bowl of liquid mutton fat, which they 
were not able to drink. The last stage was one of about a hun- 
dred miles, which was performed in the course of @ night and part 
of two days, during which Mrs. Atkinson “tasted nothing, either 
solid or liquid, with the exception” of a glass of rum and some 
water-melon, the horses having nothing at all. This pleasing 
journey brought the party toa called Kopal, at the foot of a 
mountain Alatau, where, on November 4, 1848, Mrs. 
Atkinson gave birth to a son about two months before the proper 
time, whose premature birth, as the doctor profoundly ob- 
served, was “caused by excessive exercise on horseback ” —not a 
very improbable opinion, The remainder of the period during 
which Mrs, Atkinson accompanied her husband appears to have 
been spent partly in journeys in different directions about the 
Tartar Steppes, and partly in returning to the comparative civiliza- 
tion of the towns of Siberia, where, during the intervals of their 
journeys, she and her husband were courteously and hos- 
pitably entertained. The scenery which they visited has been 
sufficiently illustrated by Mr. Atkinson’s pencil. His wife’s 
contribution to the account of the jonmey is composed principall 
of sketches of the habits of the different classes of people wi 
whom they were brought into eontact, and accounts of the 
incidents of their journey. 

* Recollections of Tartar 8 
Atkinson. London: Murray, 1863. 


and their Inhabitants. By Mrs. 


Some of the most price observations made by Mra 
Atkinson refer to the state women ame the Tartar 
tribes. They appear to be viewed almost exclusively in the 
light of ye ot Her husband’s treatment of her was @ 
subject of astonishment in the steppe. One chief told him 
that he had no occasion to bring a wife with him when he 
came next into that of the world, as he 7, chief) 
would give him as many wives as he pleased, apparently either as 
@ permanent or as a tempo arrangement. Another chief, 
struck by Mrs. Atkinson’s skill as a needlewoman, asked her 
husband what he would take for her. Mrs. Atkinson, who 
appears to have a very proper notion of what is due to her sex, 
observed on one occasion, of a chief who wanted to buy her, that 
he would have found her a very bad bargain, as she would have 
done her best to get wp a mutiny amongst his womankind. The 
wives appear to be treated in the most wonderful manner. When 
a woman is about to be confined, “it is stated she is possessed of 
the Devil, and they beat her with sticks to drive him away, and as 
the moment approaches they call on the Evil Spirit to leave her.” 
When boys are left orphans, they are married by their guar- 
dians to women who are old enough to be their nurses, ¢ 
keep them out of mischief. Mrs. Atkinson saw a wife of thirty 
married or. this principle to a mere child, whom she used to sla) 
when he misbehaved himself, in the manner practised in 
nations. 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding the tyranny to which 
the women are thus subjected, love between the sexes is by no 
means unknown in Tartary. Mrs. Atkinson saw a Calmuck 
girl throw herself into a river, from which she was rescued with 
great difficulty, to avoid marrying a rich old man to whom her 
mother had engaged, or rather contracted, to sell her, when she 
was attached to another man. So, too, during their residence at 
Kopal, a Cossack servant-girl fell vehemently in love ‘with the 
Russian governor, whose affections she tried to secure by giving 
him a love potion which would have assuredly poisoned him, 
Love, indeed, would appear to accommodate itself to the customs 
of the country. Every peasant hangs a whip at the head of his 
bed as a symbol of his conjugal authority, nor is it a symbol only— 

A nursemaid of mine (says Mrs. Atkinson) left me to be married, and 
some short time after she went to the Natchalnick of the place to make @ 
complaint against her husband. He inquired into the matter, when she 
coolly told him her husband did not love her. He asked her how she knew 
he did not love her. “ Because,” she replied, “he never whipped her.” The 
instrument of castigation hung over the bed, and had never once been used 
since the marriage. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the subjects on which Mrs. 
Atkinson touches is that of the exiles who, when she was in 
Siberia, were still undergoing the punishment of their nos sae 
on the accession of Nicholas in 1825. She left Moscow load 
with messages to them—for opportunities of communicating with 
them are rare—and she fell in at different points of her journey 
with a considerable number of them. They are, as a rule, 
no means unkindly treated, being —— allowed to associate 
together pretty freely, and even to absent themselves for a certain 
distance from their places ef confinement for various 
especially for sporting; but under particular circumstances they 
have a great deal to undergo, as they are sometimes separated from 
their friends and obliged to lead the lives of mere peasants, sup~ 
porting themselves by daily labour. Mrs. Atkinson gives an aflect- 
ing account of one old man whom she found in this situation —a 
Mr. Fahlenberg. He had supported himself by keeping a sehool, 
which was succeeding remarkably well, when the authorities, for 
some reason, forbade it, and he had tomake a livelihood by cultivating 
a small plot of tobacco, He had lived so long in exile that his 
wife had been persuaded of his death and had married again. He 
himself, according to a practice not very uncommon with ke olen, 
had married a peasant woman, and had two children by her, one of 
whom, a girl, he made it his business to educate. e boy grew 
up like the other peasants of the neighbourhood. 

Attempts to escape were not very uncommon saangt Be exiles, 
and were most severely punished when Ser oce , the penalty 
being public flogging and banishment to the mines for life, One 

oung Pole got away whilst Mrs, Atkinson was in the country, 
He was supposed to have escaped into the Kirghis m4 Suck 
an escape would in itself be a questionable benefit, as the Tartara 
would pouty sell him asa slave. Mrs. Atkinson saw a Russian 
on the Steppe whom they had taken prisoner. 
in his heel, put a horsehair in it, and allowed the cnt to unite 
over the horsehair. The effect of this (which was the usual way 
of treating Russian panne in the Caucasus) was to disable him 
for life from taking long or difficult journeys, Ceneh it left him 
the power of walking for moderate distances. Hence he could 
never escape, so long as they kept horses out of his reach. 

One attempt at escape described by Mrs, Atkinson is an affecte 
ing instance of a slip between the cup and the lip. A German 
exile disappeared, his clothes being found by the bank of a river. 
This was supposed to be a device intended to make the 


to return, and had made the journey in the bottom 
In half an hour more he would have been safe. 
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ae | authorities believe that he had drowned himself, and aeco 
Ses | ingly a strict search was made for him, but without suc+ 
Be cess. After a time, his wife a German) asked leave 
Pe to return to her own home. is, after long formalities, 
ee was at last agreed to, and she set out on her journey under the 
oo charge of a gendarme. When they were within a mile of the 
ae German frontier, the gendarme thought he heard a voice in the 
. =e | carriage, and, on searching, found “the husband. He had been 
meee | concealed below the bed and mattress until his wife got permission 
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Upon the whole, Mrs, Atkinson’s impressions of Russia and the 
Russians seem to be very pleasant. The people amongst whom 
she travelled were simple almost to a childish degree, and were 
under the absolute dominion of the priests and the Government. 
Their superstition is at times something wonderful. Two travellers 
stopped at a post-house, where they had their supper and went to 
bed. In the middle of the night, one of the peasants who kept 
the house got up and murdered them both. He went next day to 
the magistratys and gave himself up, saying that his object had 
been to save them from the repetition of the sin which they had 
just committed in his ope of eating meat in Lent. 

Mrs. Atkinson’s book is full of interesting sketches of the diffe- 
rent scenes which she saw, of which those given above are but 
specimens. Her little volume is one of the liveliest, most inte- 
resting, and unaffected which have fallen under our notice for a 
considerable time. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

R.JOHN BIGELOW, Consul of the United States at Paris, 
has just published* a thick octavo volume, in which he has 
collected together all the details calculated to throw any — 
the history of his country. His preface is so remarkably 
modest that we feel bound to claim, on behalf of his book, 
much more than he asks himself. It is certainly not a philo- 
sophical dissertation, like M. de Tocqueville’s work, or the more 
recent one of M. Carlier; but it is an excellent compilation, derived 
from authentic sources, methodically arranged, and complete in 
every particular. Mr. Bigelow traces back the origin of the 
eg war to the fundamental constitution of the Federation. 
e representation of the free States on the one side, and of 
the slave-holding States on the other, was not, he says, fairly 
adjusted at that time, and from the very commencement of: the 
Union it was evident that a principle of antagonism had been 
allowed to creep in which would, under certain circumstances, 
lead to a civil war. Mr. Bigelow is not, however, disposed to take 
a desponding view of the present conflict, and he is sanguine 
enough to believe that the Southern States will eventually be 
reduced into submission. The work we are now noticing com- 
= twelve books. The first three supply a résumé of the 
istory of the United States from the earliest attempts of 
European colonization to our own day. The remaining books are 
devoted to the following subjects — natural history, rivers, lakes, 
climate, population, mineral riches, agricultural resources, manu- 
factures, commerce and navigation, literary resources, education, 
religious establishments, roads and other means of communication, 
and form of government. The concluding part of the volume 
embraces a number of statistical documents which will be found 
extremely useful as illustrating the facts enumerated by the 
author. Mr. Bigelow apologizes in his preface for not entering 
upon the literary history of the United States. Such a subject, 
he remarks, if fully discussed, would have required a separate 
volume and led him beyond the limits he had assigned to his work. 
On the state of Italy, its wants, its destinies, and its history, 
few ag are qualified to speak with more authority than 
M. Mare Monnier. He has already, in several interesting 
volumes, proved himself conversant with this subject, and the 
book he now publishest adds some more details to those he gives 
in his Histoire du Brigandage dans I Italie Méridionale. Some 
readers will perhaps ask, first, “what is the Camorra?” “ The 
Camorra,” answers M. Monnier, may be defined as organized 
extortion; it is a kind of popular freemasonry constituted in the 
interest of evil.” What brigands and highwaymen are in country 
districts, Camorrists are in Naples and other large towns; and 
the deeds of daring related about them by our author equal, if 
they do not surpass, those which have immortalized M. Victor 
Hugo’s hero, Jean Valjean. M. Monnier says that the perils 
which threaten Southern Italy arise neither from the Muratists, 
nor from the Autonomists, nor from the Federalists, nor from the 
Bourbonists, but from the bands of criminals whom the spirit of 
the reaction calls forth and pays. The war is not political, but 
social. Italy is fighting not merely for her rights and her ideas, 
but for the very existence of society against the elements of anarchy 
and dissolution, which foreign publicists mistake for a national 
movement of the Neapolitan population. The origin of the very 
word Camorra is extremely obscure, and M. Monnier proposes 
several etymologies from which the reader may choose the one 
that seems most plausible. ens the fact itself, no doubt is 
a Camorrists are cut-throats; and the only difference 
n the Camorrists of the present day and those of bygone 
times is to be found in the peculiarity that the modern banditti 

have placed their talents at the disposal of political adventurers. 
It is satisfactory to think that the provisional government of 
Greece is likely to be soon superseded, in consequence of the 
election of a King. M. A. Grenier—with what justice we do not 
now ask—accumulates against them { reproaches of all kinds, 
Their stupidity and their weakness have been, according to him, 
deplorable. “ Paper would fail us,” he says, “if we attempted to 
enumerate all the blunders committed by that trio of septuage- 
narians who were promoted to power by the caprice of about thirty 
artillerymen, and as many students.” M. Grenier concludes that 
Greece is not yet a nation. The activity of the people is not 
directed into a right channel. What are called liberal professions are 


* Les-Etats Unis d Amérique en 1863. Par John Bigelow, Consul des 
Etats Unis a Paris, 8°. Paris and London: L. Hachette. 
La Camorra; ety de Naples. Par Mare Monnier. Paris: 
- London: Barthes & Lowell. 
ai La Gréce en 1863. Par A. Grenier. Paris: Dentu. London: Barthes 


crowded with competitors, and the mania which possesses every 
young man who has received a certain amount of education to 
shine as a political light has over-stocked the market with lawyers, 
rofessors, lecturers, physicians, and officers. Of course, if the 
imits of the kingdom of Greece were extended, there might be 
scope enough to turn to some use the activity of all these candi- 
dates for fame ; but, in the present state of thin this is impos- 
sible. M. Grenier’s book is almost exclusively confined to a 
discussion of the topics to which recent political events have lent 
immediate interest; but the author gives us also lively sketches of 
private life, literature, and society. 

As we are discoursing about Greece, the name of Phidias comes 
in ——— It appears on the title-page of a brochure * by 
M. Beulé, member of the French Institute, and perpetual secretary 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. This book consists of two distinet 
parts — namely, a drama, of which the hero is the great Athenian 
sculptor, and a kind of biographical introduction, entitled Za 
Jeunesse de Phidias. M. Beulé gives an able estimate of the 
genius of Phidias, whom he praises for having combined “ the 
severe simplicity, the practical science, the masculine grandeur of 
the — ae with the ideal beauty, the ae the delicaey, the 
gracefulness of the Ionians.” The drama itself appeared originally 
in the pases of the Revue des Deux Mondes. . 

M. Jules Janin has lately put himself forward as candidate for 
one of the vacant seats at the Académie Francaise, and his titles to 
the fauteuil have been duly enlarged upon by M. Charles 
Asselineau in the last number of the Annales du Bibliophile. On the 
strength, perhaps, of a possible election at some future day, the 
sprightly fewilletoniste is now setting his literary house in order, 
and collecting and republishing the reminiscences of another 
epoch +. There is a great deal of frankness in the declaration 
contained in the preface “that never did ignorance or inexperience 

roduce a rasher series of more childish essays ;” only we aceept 
M. Janin’s apology cum grano salis, and we may add modesty to 
his various merits. The Contes Fantastiques with which we are 
now dealing bear the date of 1832, and they reflect pretty well 
the literary fashions prevalent in France thirty years ago. The 
taste was then for the study of foreign literature. Walter Scott 
and Hoffman were the heroes of the day, and every writer who 
aimed at popularity must, forsooth, produce a volume of fantastic 
tales. M. Janin’s attempts in that direction are certainly superior 
to those of most of his contemporaries, and his preface, or avant~ 
propos, contains a few cesthetic remarks which are both ingenious 
and very amusingly placed before the reader. 

Yet the chief glory of M. Jules Janin is that which he has 
conquered in the feutlleton of the Journal des Débats, Some one 
says of him, that he has revived the art of periodical criti- 
cism. Like his fellow-journalist, M. Silvestre de Sacy, he might 
pride himself on the title of Gazetier. M. J. F. Vaudin, how- 
ever, would certainly not apply this designation to so important 
a personage.t For him, a Gazette is evidently a fourth-rate, 
insignificant paper, which lives on gossip and delights in eanards, 
A Gazetier is a sort of literary con’ ista, who exercises & 
profession he is half ashamed to own. M. Vaudin’s preface, 
amidst a great deal of bombast, contains some useful truths; 
but there was no occasion to build so grand a portico for so 
diminutive an edifice. The anecdotes and quotations given in 
the Histoire Anecdotique de la Presse Parisienne are often very 
amusing, aad we only regret that the periodicals examined by 
M. Vaudin should be so thoroughly obscure as the Paris Pro- 
gramme, the Drapeau Catholique, and the Journal du Jeudi, 

M. Edouard Gourdon’s Faucheurs de Nuit§ gives us a minute 
historical account of gamblers, and traces them back to Cardinal 
Mazarine himself. Under the Revolution, the mania for playing 
at cards had reached a most extraordinary pitch, and, if we ma 
believe M. Gourdon, is as fashionable now as biribi 
was seventy years ago. We are introduced by our author into 
circles, clubs, and salons which are outwardly itreproachable, 
but which really are closely watched by the police. Sham 
marquises, and gentlemen of problematic origin, form the company, 
and the unwary visitor is entrapped through the deceitful appear- 
ance of taste and bon ton which characterizes both the house and 
its inmates. M.Gourdon, in concluding his volume, does not pre+ 
tend to decide whether gambling should be established by authority 
or not, Some persons would ‘ike to see matters conducted at 
Paris as they are at Homburg or at Baden-Baden. He abstains 
from giving his opinion, and merely says that despite trente-et- 
quarante and rouge-et-noir, the Frenchmen of the bye day are 
not a more degenerate race than those of the century, or 
of the age of Louis 

aurice de Kelorn is the hero of a ki iminary apologue 
by M. Turpin de Sansay, as an to his book 

s Hypocrites.|| At adinner-party where the unsuspecting young 
Breton has been proposing a toast to “family, honour, virtue, 
truth, and all other noble sentiments,” he meets with an eccentric 
person —a sort of modern Diogenes — who laughs at him, and 
undertakes to prove that the world is full of hypocrites. Hence a 
series of chapters in which gentlemen of the Talleyrand school 
are dealt with as they deserve. It might not be difficult to put a 


* Phidias, Drame Antique. Par M. Beulé, Membre de l'Institut: Paris 
and London: Hachette. ; 

+ Contes Fantastiques. Par Jules Janin. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs, 

1 Gazettes et Gazetiers. Par J. F. Vaudin. Deuxitme Année. Paris: 
Dentu. London: Barthes & Lowell. 
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name upon some of the characters drawn by M. de Sansay, and 
amongst other notabilities of the present time, one recognises 
without much trouble the ex-rédacteur of the Univers, M. Louis 
Veuillot; but such personalities are always unpleasant, besides 
being perfectly useless, and sometimes, asin the case of M. Veuillot, 
quite unjust. 

The Portefeuille dun Conteur* is an amusing and well written 
collection of tales; but M. Révoil begins, unfortunately, with a 
sentence which will perhaps lead some patriotic Englishman to 
shut the book out of sheer di — 

If there ever was a nation oppressed, tyrannized, exterminated, if we 
may use the expression, it is certainly the Irish nation. For the space 
of four centuries, the history of Ireland is nothing but a long series of 

under, confiscations, murders, devastations, crimes of every kind committed 

y Great Britain against Ireland. It is well known by what infernal system 

of policy, &c. &c. 
We might fancy we were reading the pastoral letters of the 
Bishop of Chartres, or the philippics of M. de Lamennais, when 
M. de Lamennais was an Ultramontanist. However, the reader 
may do well to overlook charitably the rabid declamation which 
opens M. Révoil’s first tale. His book is really better than such 
a beginning might lead one to suppose. 

The three books composing the fourth volume of Jéréme Bona- 
parte’s Comeeponnene? take us from the 29th of April, 1809, to 
the close of the following year. This period includes, therefore, 
the most brilliant epoch in the history of the French Empire ; and 
the despotic whims, the irritability, the want of consideration on 
the part of Napoleon become more insupportable in proportion as 
the success of his military exploits is everywhere confirmed. Louis, 
who had been placed on the throne of Holland by his brother, 
abdicated in*July 1809, and retired from a position for which 
he was little fitted. Jéréme feared lest such a step should 
bring down upon the ex-King of Holland the displeasure of 
Napoleon; and he therefore offered Louis a refuge in his own 
States, and undertook to act as a mediator on his behalf. 
In answer to a letter written by the King of Westphalia, the 
Emperor sent a communication which is printed in the volume we 
are now noticing, and which, as the editor remarks, is extremely 
curious, because it is couched in atone of irony quite contrary 
to Napoleon’s usual temper when he was under the influence of 
some very great provocation. The volume contains a few letters 
of the Queen of Westphalia to her private friends, describing 
the incidents of her journey through the northern provinces of 
the Empire, in the company of the Emperor and of Maria Louisa, 
who had recently ascended the throne of France. Each book is, as 
usual, followed by the letters and other despatches referring to it. 

Translations cannot be said to belong to French literature 
properly so called, and may be safely despatched with a simple 
mention, particularly when they are versions from the English. 
This remark applies to the book entitled William Pitt et son 
Temps}, the first two volumes of which we examined some 
time ago, on account of the introduction prefixed to them by 
M. Guizot. The Nouvelles Scénes de la Vie Russe § fall under the 
same category; yet we cannot help remarking, not only on the 
en episodes and sketches of character contained in the tales 
of M. Tourguénef, but on the talent with which he analyses the 
workings of the human heart. He reminds us very much of Balzac, 
and his work would occupy a most appropriate place in the gallery 
of the comédie humaine. For the great majority of readers, the 
interest connected with tales of Russian life arises, of course, from 
the fact that they describe a country and a style of civilization 
about which we know very little; but there is considerably more 
than this in the writings of M. Tourguénef. 

M.'G. Prat deplores, in his preface, the moral prostration which, 
as he considers, characterizes the nineteenth century—at least, on 
the other side of the Channel—and he is very anxious to see it 
disappear. But if we would come to a healthier state, we must, 
he thinks, diseard at once the doctrines of Christianity, and em- 
brace in their stead Spinozism. || We have, of course, nothing to 
say here of M. Prat’s theories; but his merits as a translator of 
Spinoza cannot be questioned. The complete works of Spinoza 
have never yet been placed within the reach of French students ; 
and if the subsequent volumes of the present translation (there 
are to be five, or perhaps six in all) are equal to the one we have 
just received, the translator will have rendered a useful service to 

iterature. This first volume contains :—1st, the life of Spinoza, 
by Lucas; 2nd, another biographical sketch by Colerus; 3rd, the 

incipia; and 4th, the Cogitata Metaphysica. M. Prat has added 
a few notes wherever necessary. 

The transition from Spinoza to Eugénie de Guérin § is one which 
must be justified by the contrast it suggests. Between the doc- 
trine enforced in M. Prat’s preface and the Roman Catholicism to 
which Mademoiselle de Guérin clings with so much ardour, there 
is the deepest of all chasms. A month or two ago, the life and 
literary remains of Maurice de Guérin were noticed at some 
length in our columns. The autobiography and correspondence 


of Eugénie are likewise full of an interest which, though fraught 
with melancholy, is not the less real. The only omission we 
have to point out, whilst recommending this volume, is that of 
the admirable article contributed to the Moniteur some years since 
by M. Sainte-Beuve, when the first edition of Mademoiselle de 

uérin’s remains, privately printed, appeared. Surely, it should 
have been added as the most appropriate introduction to the 
present volume. 

The idea of publishing, in a cheap and easily accessible form, a 
collection of the French romances of chivalry*, is one which 
reflects great credit upon the Minister of Public Instruction 
who originated it, and we are glad to see that it has met with con- 
siderable success. Of course, — speculation could not be 
expected to undertake a work of such magnitude, and it is in cases 
like this that the interference of Government is both legitimate and 
beneficial. The chanson de geste, just edited by MM. Guessard and 
Chabaille from a unique MS. preserved at Montpellier, forms the 
third volume of the collection. It isa continuation of the romance of 
Doon de Mayence, and was probably written towards the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The reader who sits down to study, 
both from a philological and also from an historical point of view, 
the complicated adventures of Gaufrey, will naturally encounter 
a number of questions which the learned editors should, we think, 
have discussed in their preface. The introductions to each volume 
of the series are correct and ——_ as far as they go, but they 
do not go far enough. Without launching forth into diffuse 
inquiries about etymologies and other similar topics, MM. Guessard 
and Chabaille might have elucidated here and there a few obvious 
problems, and yet not gone beyond the limits of a simple foot-note. 

The Memoirs of De Candolle t, — by his son, are one of 
the best books of their kind, and illustrate in a very singular 
manner the history of science and of society towards the beginning 
of the present century. If we had not been already aware that the 
author of the Prodromus, the rival of Linnzeus and Jussieu, was 
distinguished by his amiable qualities, as well as by his scientific 
attainments, we might have inferred it from the character of his 
memoirs. Whilst preparing the academic éloge of De Candolle, 
M. Flourens had n able to consult the work now before 
us, and to make extracts from it; but we are glad that it has 
been published i» extenso; and the numerous details which the 
eminent botanist gives about some of his contemporaries make his 
autobiography doubly valuable. Amongst the personages he 
mentions (not always in a very flattering manner) we may name 
the wes Fontanes, Cuvier, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, La Place, and 
Bertholet. De Candolle’s memoirs are a true historical museum, 
hung up with portraits correctly and amusingly sketched. 

* Les Anciens Poctes de la France. Tome III. Gaufrey, chanson de geste. 
Publi¢e par MM. Guessard et Chabaille. Paris: Vieweg. London: Jeffs. 

+ Mémoires et Souvenirs d Augustin Pyramus de Candolle. Paris: 
Cherbuliez. London: Nutt. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE—TENTH SEASON. — SEASON 
TICKETS, of one description only, ONE GUINEA; Children under Twelve, Half-a- 


ws The Specialties already fixed for the New Season are : 
FLOWER SHOWS-—Saturday, May 23, and Saturday, June 27. 
ARCHERY FETES—Thursday and Friday, June 11 and 12. 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION —Monday, July 20. 
ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE and FANCY FAIR—July 25 and 27. 
wa GRAND CONCERTS on Saturdays in May, June, and July, commencing 
ay 


QUEEN'S WESTMINSTER VOLUNTEER FETE-Saturday, August 1. 
The nts for the Season and Tickets may be had at the Crystal Paiece ; at 2 Exeter 
Hall; or of the usual Agents. : 


or of the us ni! 
By Order, GEO. GROVE, Secretary. _ 


yEVASSOR EN VISITE.— SCENES et CHANSONS 

COMIQUES, Tuesday next, May 5, at half-past Eight o'clock, and Py Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Evening during the month ot May. me:—1. Le Mari au Bal 
—AM. Levassor. 2. Est-ce tout ?~Maalle. Teisseire. 3. Les Cocasseries de la Danse (Parodie des 
Danses de Salon)—¥/. Levassor. 4. Le Monde tel qu'il est—M. Levassor. 5. Comment on 
mene son Mari—Madlle. Teisseire. 6. La Mere Michel au Théatre Italien (Parodie Bouffe)— 
M. Levassor. 7. Le Mal de Mer (Se’ne Comique Nouvelle)—M. Levassor. Pianoforte, M. 
Roosenboom. Seats (unreserved), 3s.; Stalls, 7s. A few Fauteuils, 10s. 64. each, at Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W.—_DUDLEY GALLERY, PICCADILLY. 


M R. SIMS REEVES will sing “ Adelaida” (accompanied 
by Madome Arabella Goddard), and “ Dulla sua pace,” at the MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCEKTS, St. James's Hall, on Monday Evening, May 11. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; 
Area, ls.—Tickets and P: at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 
ME: ARTHUR SKETCHLEY at the St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, every Evening at Eight (except Saturday). Saturday Afternoon at Three. 
Part I.“ A Quiet Morning.” Part II. * Mrs. Brown at the Play.’”’ ** The story of Mrs. Brown 
at the Play, as told by Mr. Sketchley, in the most idiomatic Cockney dialect, is in its way a 
masterpiece.”"—Times, March 25. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 


R. EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


M RS. FANNY KEMBLE’S READINGS of SHAKSPEA 

Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly.—_Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE will continue her Readings of 
Shakspeare every Monday, Wednesday, and Evenings. On Monday next, May 
will be ted (by desire) the play of* HENRY V.;" Wednesday, May 6 (also by Goawe ty 
the comedy of * AS YUU LIKE IT;” and on Friday, May 8, the tragedy of ** RICHARD I 
n li with requests try —> | ll,in future, commence at half-past 
Eight. Seats (unreserved), 3:.; Stalls, 5s.; a few Fauteuils, 7s. each. — Mitchell's Roya) 
Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 


* Le Portefeuille un Conteur. Par B. H. Révoil. Paris: Dupray and 
La Mahérie. London: Dulau. 
+ Mémoires et Correspondance du Roi Jéréme Bonaparte et de la Reine 
Catherine. Vol. 1V. Paris: Dentu. London: Barthés & Lowell. 1863. 
William Pitt et son Temps. Par Lord Stanhope. Traduit de l’Anglais 
récédé d’une Introduction par M. Guizot. Vols. 3,4. Paris: Lévy. London : 
hés & Lowell. 
a Scénes de la Vie Russe. Par Ivan Tourguénef. Traduction 
de H. Delavau. Paris: Dentu. London: Barthés & Lowell. 
|| GLuvres Completes de Spinoza. Traduites et Annotées. Par J. G. Prat. 
Vol. 1. Paris and London: Hachette. 
| Eugénie de Guérin, Journal et Lettres. Nouvelle Edition. Paris: 
Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 


J_XHIBITION of SCULPTURE at the ROYAL HORTI- 


“TMHE LAST SUPPER,” by Leonardo da Vinci.— The 
* Restoration" of this, the finest Picture ever conceiyed or painted, on View—Germay 
Gallery, 168 New Bond Street. Admission, 1s. Will Open on Monday. i 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The Tenth Annual 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contribution of Artists of the French and Flemish 
Schools, is now open. Admission, is. Catal 6d. 


RorYat AGRIC ULTURAL SOCIET Y of ENGLAND. 
to be competed for at 


Committee, the Wi 


to 
spplyto HALL DARE, Eeq. 


8S wet AS we ie ohm 


I 
} 
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a M PARTIES and the SEA-SIDE.—A SPIRIT-RAPPING SEANCE.—An entirely new 
= pert, entitled TWENTY MINUTES WITH A MEDIUM, will every Evening. 
8 ray edium—Mr. Yates; Visitor—Mr. Power. There will also be several new arrivals at the 
aes “SEA-SIDE. To commence at Eight, Saturday at Three. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Balcony, is. 
—— 


li 
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(THE BANK of HINDUSTAN, CHINA, and JAPAN 


— for the Appointment of Manager in China, to the 


be until the May next. All con 
.—Preference will be given to candidates having China experience. 
By Order of the Board, 


16 Cornhill, London, April 21, 1863. R. SWIRE TOMLIN, Secretary. 
EDUCATION. — GOLD MEDAL of the 


U Ten G Ragin fe for the best Essay on the 
above subject in to the Committee on or I ne: 
The Eosay will be a in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, at the presentation of Prizes to the 
Olympic Contests to be held_in Liverpool, June 
For further particulars, apply to Joun Hon. Sec. thetic Club, Liverpool. 


MESSES. DICKINSON of New Bond Street, beg to 


announce that they REOPENED their GALLERIES for the production of 
New Style of CARTE Dl DE’ VISITE lately introduced with such marked success at 
Brighton Establishment), 114 New Bond Strest: Street, and 70 and 71 King’s Road, Beichton. 


ESSRS. DICKINSON, duly impressed with the im ortance 


of securing the best possible view of their sitters, ha lately introduced 
which, by its ingenious construction, enables them to take * 31 on 
fate, enables them to tale severai the eine 


‘ART PHOTOGRAPHS. — Messrs. DICKINSON beg to call 
tion to the most remarkable 


are now on view. By this 


IRKEN HEAD PROPRIETARY SCHOOL (Limited). 
Wanted, at Midsummer,a SECOND MASTER, part of whose work will be to teach 
Mathematics ty Natural Philosophy. Minimum salary, £170 per annum. 
A FOREIGN MASTER, to teach French and German. Salary, £120 per annum. if 
An ASSISTANT MASTER, 
ou teach English and Elementary Latin, Writing, 
wiAbplications, with Testimonials, to be sent on or before May 25, to the Rev. J. T. Peanse, the 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 & 68 Harle to Street, W. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, ving the advant of a A, 4, vacant 

idsummer. Particulars may be obtained on ion to the College 
April 13, 1963. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Gaines COLLEGE, London, 67 & 68 Harley Street, W. 
pat, EXAMINATIONS for ‘CE SPECIAL SUBJECTS (open to 


m to Mrs. at the C 
13, 1863, H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


MEL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.—The Office of 

lead Master in this Inatitation’ will be vacant at Midsummer next. The minimum 

Sele: wit be Four Hundred Pounds ¢ with a free 
be addressed to the Trensurer, Cooxns, Esa., Ludgate Street, 
SUTTON COLDFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE. 

A MASTER for this School is Wanted. He must be of the 


Established Church of England, and a Graduate of one of the Universities. Candidates 
are requested to forward a estimonials, under seal, on or before May 18, addressed to 
T. Thomas Stoner Epoowss, Secretary to the Trustees of the Gremtenee School, Sutton 


produced ; an achievement whic hitherto considered im; impouibiewite New New 
nd Street. ‘and 70 and 71 Rond. Briel 

PHOTOGRAPHS. — Messrs. DICKINSON 
MESSRS. DICKINSON ’S ONE GUINEA MINIATURES.— 
‘ew Bond Street, and 70 and 71 King’s Road, Brighton. 
POSTHUMOUS PORTRAITS.—Messrs. DICKINSON have 
for several years carefully studied the art of reproducin, Pe 


GIXTEEN VOLUMES at a time are nue to Country 
Subscribers pa: 23 3s. per annum to a ~ — | 
is allowed by any od in Town or 


Country. Town Subscriptions, 


OLD, ) BOOKS. —Collectors of Curious, Useful, and Uncommon 
1d Books will please order my Monthly Priced List; it is gratis and post free.—W. B. 
Grafton Street, Dui 


HEAP BOOKS. — Good 


lus Co opies of the following 


Works are NOW ON SALE, at BULL ARS. j y reduced prices: 
Smiles's Lives of the Engineers, Du Chaillu’s Ear of Pitt, Mrs. Trench’'s 
Remains, Guizot's Embassy to the Court of * James yO T 


Vacation Tourist,and 
other superior books. Catalogues gratis.—Bull's Library. 19 Holies Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


M 
Coldfield, on to whom any further particulars may 


RIVATE TUITION by the SEA- SIDE. — The Rev. 
EDWARD _ BRICE, B.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, havin no parochial charge. 
takes into his family SIX PUPILS under pot of age, to whom hi he gives ne ee time ——- 
attention. Terms, £100 a year.—Address, 2 Villas, E h Park, Weston- 
super-mare. 
OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
SIONS.—Th Re L. EDWARDS, M.A. . Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ILITARY EDUCATION at Brome ‘ove House, 
Twelve PUPILS are prepared he Rev. . JOHNSTONE, M.A., 
years Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain the fifties College. Addiscombe (lately 
MARRIED CLERGYMAN ( Honours), with large House 
in fine open prepares repares Two Gentl for the U ies, &e. 
Also a few Boys, under en, for the Public Schools, ag ereny to £50. Mathematics 
Graduate of St. John's. Four hours from Lond —_ three from Liverpool.—Address, Wasp 
Masrer, Messrs. Sawyer, ! Castle Court, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
“WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are uaniien for the above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms moderate. M.A.,6 Angeli Terrace. Brixton, 8. 
HE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited) 
Supplies Masters of Schools and Heads of Families with Tutors from the Universities. 
Offices, 9 Pall Mall East,S.W. Office hours, Eleven a.m.to Fourr.s. For Foreign 
to the Foreien Secretary . from Two to Five p.x. Rev. F. A. STAPLEY.B.A.. 
M Iss WILLIS BROWNE begs to announce her erm to 
London . the Seasot Pianoforte Lessons at home, each Half-a-Guinea ; at the 
Pupil’s Fifteen Shillings. —190 Street, K 
ERMAN GOVERNESS.—A German Lady, 26, who is 
competent to teach her own language, French, the Piano, Singing, and all the other 
branches of a a sound Education (except English), desires to meet with a ay ag a Noble- 
man’s or Gen ‘s family.—Apply to Miss S., Brightwell Park, Tetsworth, O: 
ONEY. — £10,000. — Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 
to Officers in the Amy and others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private Gentleman, 
upon note of hand, life interests, reversions, legacies, land, houses, or other property. Interest, 
5 per cent.— Address, A. B.. 6 Norris Street, St. James's, 8. W. 
T. JAMES’S HOTEL, Corner of Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 
This Hotel will be OPENED tothe BLIC this day. Manager, M. FRANCATELLL. 


G. T. OLDFIELD, Secretary. 


OUR CREST, ADDRESS, or INITIALS on 
Paper and En valepes, tn any Colours, WITHOUT CHARGE 
HENRY REED. Stationer, 37 Oxford Street (2 doors from Berners Street) Highly glazed Nowe 
Paper, 4s. per ream, unequalled in the Trade; Card Plate engraved in any style, 20.3 100 100 
Ivory Cards printed for 2s. 
W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
an to to Characters, and of Benevolent 
Authors sent on application ication, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. 
ECCLESIASTIC 4 AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
ufacturers of every description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLEVAL 
FURNITURE, Paper Hangings, and tes or an I}lustrated Priced 
Show Rooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 
G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
WHEATLEY & CO’S Waghorn) Parcel Express, 
Insurance Agency. 


TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
Apply Repent Chaplin's, Regent Cissus, Ws 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
Chiet Office, 150 hall Street, 


PATENT ‘SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S I DETEC TOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


INING-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS | for 
Candles Kage, to Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 


Statuettes in Parian, Vases 
OSLER, 45 rye Street, W. 


Dated April 17, 1863. 
f ro F 10 PUBLISHERS.— A Gentleman of good Education, and O SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
ssed of a thorough knowledge of the Rock on =a Fyens Trades, is desirous of a Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, 
references.—A: X. Y. Z., care of Mr. Samuel Ives, | for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from 42. All 


Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E 


ASSOCLATION and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 
requiring the services of a t Printer, ing founts of all the newest and 
ora Publisher who offers terms, are to T. F. A. 
bet rinter and Publisher, 13 Carey Street, and 3 New ‘Court, coins Inn 
Newspapers and Magazines contracted for, and Estimates forwarded for Printing ‘of any kind. 


YDROPATHIC SANA TORIUM, Supprook Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. V "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's ® medical direction. Consultations in 
London at the City Teskin Note Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between | and 


\ ALVERN. THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
and IIOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wirsox when he introduced the Water 
ves 70 Patients, and has now a Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 


Cure into England. 
&c., apply to Dr. Wiison. 


Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English wand Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON —Suow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Srnezr, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manoracrony Rooms, Baoan Staret. 


-END FURNITURE GALLERIES. 
144 OXFORD STREET (OPPOSITE BOND 
PERSONS FURNISHING. 


from i28. Beroom Salts from Servants’ Bedrooms from £4; Bachelors 
£7; h nged W 9 guiness: Bedsteads and 


Post free, on 
if req 


r i YHE WATER CURE in CHRON IC DISEASE. — BEN 
RHYDDING, ILKLEY.— This is one of the most_ complete and most comfortable 
in England for the reseption of Patients and For a full description of 
Rh. my with Map of Routes, see Third Edition of “ Ben Khydding, the Asclepion of 
inna its Beauties, Its Ways, and It Its Water Cure ;”’ to be had, by enclosing 13 stamps, of Mr. 
Shuttleworth, Bookseller, Ilkley. Yorkshire. 


P. & 8. BEYFUS. Esrancisnep 1843. 


(HE ALEXANDRA HAIR WAVER.—A simple and novel 

invention for giving a graceful, permanent Wave to the Hials.' me so prenent favourite 
hi of W NWIN 

RT. Court "by Royal the ales. by IN & 


Vv. —ROY AL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
for GENTLEMEN. (25, 6d.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. (3s. 6d.) 


ALWAYS READY. Public and Private. = . Russert 
From Six to Nine P.M., ONE win every luxury. 


(GUSH & FERGUSON’S celebrated CARTES DE VISITE, 
24 for One Guinea; Tinted Vignette Portraits, four for One Guinea; Miniature 
Portraits, from wae to Twenty Yk Photographic Portraits, life size, painted jn Oil, from 
15 Guineas.—Gallery, 179 Regent Street, W. 
= TERN EXHIBITION, 1862._Extract from Report of the Jury on y 
ate’ on wh Most elabor ili Miniature 
them ¢ walities i in which they rival the best executed miniatures of the past ay 
geaphis Gallery, 179 Regent Street, W. 


DIA OUTFITS.— THRESHER & GLEN Y, next 
ces 
warded fi for ‘Til KASHMIR FLANNEL ‘SHIRTS, INDIA GAU IZ E WA AIST- 
coats, INDIA TWEED SUITS, be at this E 


OR GENTLEMEN. — i J. & D. NICOLL’S NEGLIGE 
SUITS of CHEVIOT WOOL. Tye Chavint Wools exhibited at the Great Exhibition 
having met with such high commendation, Messrs. Nicoll have had manufactured cloths in 
us colours and substances, suitable for 5 ahi Summer, or Autumn wear, and which, as a 
“trade mark,” they call the NICOLE, C OT. These cloths possess @ sdvantages of 

t ico) ne These 
he ad sepa tely. “Nicolls N New Patent Cl andl other 


-proot Overcoats, On: 
NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, 22 Cornhill. E.C.; and 10 St. Ann's Square, 


PENCILS CILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faner’s 
Pencils, sold com Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents: 
& Friday 5! London, E.C. 


ONYX MARBLE—HOWELL, JAMES, & CO. 
OBJECTS Me Manufactured MARBLES upwards of One Th every 
imaginable variety of of Decorative Art including ‘Clocks Candelabra, Vases, Gucridons, 


Stands, &c. &c. 
Agents for the Company, whose representative is in constant attendance at their Establish- 


.;. Vintage 1858, at 408.; ; Vintage 1851, 65s.; Tsi7, at 75s. 

| ‘Nathaniel Johnston & . Barton & Bordeaux, Medoc, 20s. 
248.; Bt. Julien, 30s.; Duluc, 48s.; ay Rose, 518.; Leoville, 69s.'to 96s.; Chateau Lafite and 

Chateau Margaux, 78s. to Burgundies 20s.; Macon, 248.; Beaune, 30s. 


Champagne Chandon Lanson, M 

Bollinger, 488. 60s.; finest Cuvees, 1857 vintage, 72s. Moselles 

Wines supplied from Bonded free for Naval Ghiterme — 
ABAWAX CAB CAN DLS, Three to the Pound.—These noble 


thee beat Patent Candle for 
ies, commend the 
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16 
of 
| | 
| 
| 
| G is Car I to any part of the Kingdor 
| lete in Morocco, 
| Bedrooms from 
very description 
mney 
} ‘ersons unable to pay & Visit 0 inspection Can receive Uataiogues 
| ae Reterences kindly permitted to former Customers. 
juired. 
— 
| 
| | 
| M. INNES & CO, Wine Merchants, 69 Strand, offer thei 
(es M. INNES & CO., Wine Merchants, 69 Strand, offer their 
SHERRIES, of the Shipments of Messrs. Gonzalez, Dubose,& Co., Patrick Garvey, 
| Misa. and Pemartin & Co., of Xerez de la Frontera, at 2°s., 32s., 36s., 428., 48s., 54s., 
= 
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PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


Esrapuisuen 1797. 
No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.G. ; and 67 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq.. F.K.3. 
Hawkins, Jun., Esq. w Whiting, Esq. 
D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., Esq., M.P. 
bert er, Secretary and Actuary. 
Examrces of the Bonus awarded at the recent di Profi se of 
cach, for the whole term of af the 
Age when Duration of Bonus in Bonus in 
Assured | Policy. Cash. | 
20 M4 years, % 26 7310 0 
21 years. “80 800 
7 years. 4913 6 8110 0 
40 14 years. 6120 910 0 
21 years, 726 18 0 0 
7 years. 127 10 0 
60 { 14 years. 17 26 i44 10 0 
2) years. “410 165 


Forms of $c., apply at the Offices as above, or to any 
the Company's Agents. 
Lexvo N and LANCASHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

London :—73.and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Liverpool:—BROWN’S BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE. 

Fire—Capital £1,000,000 

Life—Capital 1,000,000 

Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, M,P., Esq. (Chairman of the National Diseount Company). 


Extracts from Fire Company's Keport. 
amount rng te months, to December 31, 1862, exceed 
w! bey last upwards of £1 have been rece 
an increase of 173 per cent. 


‘The losses are under. 4,000 
Or 16 per cent. of the net Premiums, after deducting for Re-assurances, 
‘Phe Balance on the nine months’ business is upwards of 11,000 
‘The Insurances on House yy have been 31 cent. of the Home 


‘The new Life Premiums for the first — pl 
Home and Foreign Fire and Life Insurances at moderate Premiums. 
Mercantile Insurances 


WILLIAM PALIN CLEREHUGH, General Manager. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. Instituted 1823, 


Invested Assets 
Annual Income 
et at thi 
Office, effecting Assurances, apply to the Actuary, at the Society's 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


April 1363. Actuary. 
FeviraBLe ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS. 


The Right Hon. Lord TRED TREDEGAR, President. 
‘Wn. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
‘ames Spicer, Esq.,V.P. Peter ining 
ohn Charles Burgoyne: John A 
rd G. H. hy D. 
rederic! John — Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling. Ee. 


ard Twining, 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. 8. H. Wollaston, oq. 


The PQUITASLS, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 


cip 
Pre en entire its are divisible among its Members, no portion of the same being diverted 
either for dividends on shares, as in Offices, or for to agents 
During the century of its existence £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 


bonuses on the same. 
acne reserve at the last “ in D £770,000, as @ basis for future 
visions. 
of 1816, the policies are admitted to participa- 
on in the bonuses 
New assurers in the omnent ear (1863) will be placed omens that that Page og yd payment of 
their first prominm, and entitled rateable share in the bon’ in 
December 1869, and in bene@its of the Offi 
Sonaenver ov Posicirs. — The full value is paid on on any deduction. 
Loans ow Poticrss. am ectors will make advances f the Policies. 
A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to lo -— to receive proposals for 
New Asmurances and: a ‘Short Account of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


by post, at 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


RePCk LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
6 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806, 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 4s. 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance | wy ty as the Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every 
IC GODDARD, Actuary. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1808, upon the principle of | Mutual pose 
Sogiety Unusual Ad to the int 
tes of ium are 10 less than 
Fo whole of the Profits belong to the 
One-half of the first five Annal Premiums may remain as a permanent charge upon Policies 


Present Position of the Society. 
Accumulations exceed oo, 12,000,000 
The Amount Assured isupwardsof @5,570,465 
Annual Income exceeds £240,000 


42,112,512 have been paid to the representatives of deceased Members during the last Ten 


‘ears. 
For further information and a Prospectus oon at the Society's Office, Surrey Street, Norwich ; 
Cressent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Lo 


CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £350,000. 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir J. D. H. ELPHINSTONE, Bart., M.P. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esg. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 
Sir 8. VILLIERS SURTEES, K.B, 
Debentures at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. 


‘The Directors of the CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITED), veld in London, Resolution 
of the Shareholders, at the General the Company, held in pril to to 


their guarantee, as may be arranged. 
of the Gonpeng. 12 Ola Broad Street. 
eas Order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


BANK of OTAGO (Limited), NEW ZEALAND. 
under The Companies’ Aah lane,” wi jimits the Shareholder’s liability 


Capital—£500,000, in 5,000 Shares of £100 each (with power to increase). 
Deposit, £1 per Share on application, and a further payment of £4 per Share on Allotment, 
Calls not to exceed £5 per £100 Share, nor to be made at less intervals than three months, 
It is not intended to call up more than £50 per Share. 
Power is taken in the Articles of Association to reduce the nominal amount of Shares 
such ammount oa may heseaiter be Geemon edvisabis. me 
Directors. 
G. service (Messrs. Donaldsou, Lambert, & Co.) Director of the Agra and 
ALEXANDER I "ANG ELDER. Eee. Fonstusch Buildings (Director of the English, Scottish, 
and Australian Chartered Bank 
ORD OUGH, Esq. B. Edenborough & Co.) Director of the Imperial 
an 
N TARBOTTLE, E 
Al 2X ne 5 Pings JK RRISON, , Pengelly House, Cheshunt (formerly of Messrs. John 
JOSEPH R. MORRISON, ey (ate of Messrs. James Morrison & Co.) Director of the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
J. D. THOMSON, Esq. cS.” Peter's Chambers, Cornhill) late Director of the Cape of Good 


Bankers in London, 
THE IMPERIAL BANK (LIMITED): 6 LOTHBURY. 
Bankers in Scotland. 
by LINEN COMPANY. 
in Sydney and Melbourne. 
THE ENGLISH, SCOPTISH. AND AUSTRALIAN CHARTERED BANK. 


Bankers in Adelaide. 
THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COMPANY. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. HUGHES, MASTERMAN, & HUGHES. 
Brokers. 
Mesars. P, CAZENOVE & CO. 
Secretary pro tem. 
WILLIAM GREIG, 
Temporary Ofices:—17 BUC 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


oF Stage 4861) ‘ew Zealand an impulse, which bids fair to 
place it amongst the foremost of 


For the year 1855, the total vente and Imports of New Zealand were .... £1,179;327; 

For the year 1860 2,137,286; 

Por the year 186] eee 3 

‘or the three quarters ending Sept. 30, 1862" ooene 5,241,411; 
The value exported trem Ontage was— 


The latest accounts show that the same ‘2 ratio of increase is being maintained. “he 
is an extract from the Melbourne correspondent of the 7imes, published in that paper on 
April 13, 1863:— The weekly production (of Gold) in the province of Otago ranges from 
12,000 to 15,000 ounces, and new fields are opening out in all directions.” 
Wool from New Zealand is remar! 
855 it wi 1,447,200 Lbs. 


3,562. 
8,508,960 lbs. 


Notwithstanding these facts there is but one Bank special! cposlaity evtohiiched, for New Zealand 
(having its Head Office at Auckland), with a paid- -up ane £250,000 ; and the ay other 
banking facilities ave derived from mere Branches and Agencies of Institutions w. hove chief 
business is in Australia, where their capital is mostly em; em ig om 

The Bank of New Zealand (established in 1861) decla first year fm existence, 
a dividend at the rate of 8 percent.; but its actual net pron for hy fe year aos was much |. 

The Head Office will be in London, the Chief Branch at DUNEDI AGO), and Branches 
Agencies be established at such other settlements athe Directors may from time to time 
‘Lhe progress of the existing Colonial Banks is strikingly exhibited in the following table + 


Paid Paid up Present Price 
Name of Bank. Capital. per Share. per Share. 

2 é 

900,090 40 

500, 25 
730,00 20 

1 2 53 

1,000,000 20 23 

5 10 


Prospectuses, and Forms sof Apoliestion for Shares, may be obtained from the Brokers, or at 
the Temporary Offices of the Compan 


(CHARTERED BANK < lA, AUSTRALIA, and 


Head Office 20 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,000. 
With agencies and branches at Bembey, Rengeom, Singapore, Hongkong, 
al Shang 
ion buy and sell bills of exchange, payable at the above-named places, issue 


The 
letters of credit, undertake the purchase and sale of Indian Government and 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms for which may be applica: 


THE. GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—At the Twenty-Seventh Half-Yearly General Meeting of Proprietors, 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, London, on Thursday, April 30, 1863; 

W.J. HAMILTON, Esq., Chairman of the Company, in the Chair: 
The Advertisement convening the Meeting was read. 
The Company's was affixed to the Register of 


The Directors’ Report having been taken as re: wut es 
by Wm. Mico, Esq., M.P., and resolved, That the of the the 
by Robert W Billings, Bea. seco bs. James Bolle, and. resolved, 
It was porno »bert W. Billings, Esq., 
That Mr. J. G. Frith, and Mr. A. 8. Ayrton, and Mr. G. 


t vi aicke, er, resol 
Mr. J. Anderton be and is hereby re-elected an Auditor of this Com 

w. J. HAMILTON, Chairman. 
It moved by Andrew Chittenden, Esq.,secon 


ed by Robert Hodson. and resol’ 
That't the best RO of the Meeting are due and are hereby tendered to the Chairman m4 
Directors fur their attention to the interests of the Compan. 
THOMAS R. WATT, Secretary. 


BEDSTE: ADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM’ §, 
BURTON has SIX LARGE sHow- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of ne is at once the largest, 


newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked a ro) 
with those that have tended to make his Hielablishiment the most in 
country. 
ad Bedsteads from.. 12s. 6d. to £220 = 
Shower Baths, from........ 83 Od. to Os, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. Od. to £3 10s, 
(All other kinds ante 


Pure Colza per gallon. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
S.—Buyers of the above: are requested, before finally deciding, to visit hel) LIAM 

8. BURTON S SHOW-ROUMS.. They contain such an assortment of BNI 

RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FI 

cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, roy 2 of i desien, or exquisiteness 

of workmans' ip. Bright stoves, with ormolu 23 Lis. ; bronzed 

with standards, 7s. to <5 12s. ; steel #3 3s. to «11; ditto, rich ‘ormota 

from <3 3s. to +18; chimney-pieces, from 21 8s. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s..3d. the set to 44 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


wae S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free It contains 
wards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his i Geases Stock of y ~_ ver and Electro- 
P te, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot 
Fenders, Marble Chimney -Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tes” ‘Trays, rns, 
Kettles. Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
ding, Bed-room, Cabinet &c., with Lists 

w-Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4,5, 
Plow. and | Newman's Yard. 


ANTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, net inform 
tsmen will be in i 


orders, they have oa an additional 8 ment, 
Street, London, where experienced Draught ee 


ERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 


INTON & CO. tal 
large and varied assortment 


prawegs ‘and Estimates, on the receipt of Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 


jon at the take the init of sta Satins have always 


weet, W., Corner 
Street, W., of Conduit Street. — 


YS. 


- 


| 
| 
_ 
Ope Dalim. 
“_ ae == Commission allowed to solicitors and others. 
Australasia 
Victoria... 
New South ¥ 
Union of Au 
London Cha: 
ce 
c 
= | other securities, 
| 
this 
4 
= or = = prepared to issue Debentures for one, three, and five years, at 5, 53, and 6 per cent. respectively a 
longer periods as may be specially arranged. 3 
Se The Directors are also peepee to invest for Constituents, at Colonial rates, Money 
for partigulars to be 
App particulars to 


oe 
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ANGLO-INDIAN COTTON COMPANY 
The C ies’ 
Act 1862,” whereby the liability 
Capital pwd in 100,0°0 Shares of £5 each. 
First issue, 20,000 Shares. 
to be paid Application, Share on 


No call to exceed Twenty Shillings per Share, nor to be made except at intervals of Three 
Months, without the consent of a majority of the Shareholders present . a General Meeting. 
Twenty-five per cent. of Capital not to be called up, but to remain as a reserved fund for 
eventual exigencies. Interest at 5 ed cent. per annum will be allowed on all Capital paid in 
anticipation of calls, and Sharcholders rr anticipate calls by pre-paying to not more than 75 

r cent. on the Shares they subseribe for. ements will be made for the payment of 

vidends and the transfer of Soe in India as well as in The Deposit will be 
returned in full on ail Shares not allotted. 

Directors. 
COOKE, Bsq. Cony, Cooke & Co., Cotton 
Esq. Cotton Spinner, 3 Biackbi 3 Spring Gard 
London, and Nantwich. 

chest HUTCHINSON, Esa., Mayor of Blackburn, Cotton Spinner, Man- 

chester an ac 
Colonel R. RAYNSFORD. z ACKSON (Jackson & Brother, Cotton Spinners), Blackburn. 
JOHN Wit, TAM MACLURE, Esq., Manchester. ~ 

or F. MAS On, pedzse service, retired, Willesden House, Middlesex 

LUR » Esq.. Mayor of Stockport, Cotton Spinner, Stockport 3 Manchester. 

~4 PEACHEY: Esq., of the Inner Temple, and 3 Terrace, Regent's 


Boa Tetley, & Co., Merchants), Liverpool. 
Cotton Spinner. . Glossop’ and Manchester. 
(with power to add. 
Managing DirectorJOHN WILLIAM MACLURE, Esq. 
General Manager—Hi. B. RICHARDSON, Esq., C.E. 
Auditors—To be elected by the Shareholders at the first Annual Meeting. 
Bankers. 
in} Jonton the Union Bank of London, 2 Princes Street, E.C.: in T. iverpool, Union Bank of 
;_in Manchester, the Manchester and County Bank (Limited), Manchester, 
Biscteors, Preston, 2nd Bacup ; in India, the Agra and United Service Bank (Limited), 
Bombay—27 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Soli 
‘Mesars. Peachey, 17 Salisbury Square, Loudon Messrs. Earle, Sone, Mopps, & Orford, 
Manchester. 
Bro 


London, 48 Threadnecdie Street ; Liverpool, Messrs. Horsfall & 
le ester, Thomas Warner, Esq., Cross Street. 
London Office—% BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
Manchester Office2 BOND STREET, MANCHESTER. 

This Company is formed, For promoting the of or qualities of Cotton from 
New Orleans, Egyptian, and other acclimatised seed, i deish similar eligible locali- 
ties in India, where the great depth of rich, light, finials ie vonniels it peculiarly adapted for 
Ses cultivation of cotton, and from which lines of railway now open up direct communication 


DR. DE 
(Knight of the Order of 
Licit- -BROWN COD” LIVER OIL 
preserited by the most eminent Medical Men as the speediest, and most 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RBRUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF TRE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of the “ Spas of Germany,” &c. &c. 
“Dr. Gronvitie has found thet, Be Dr. Rx. Jongh "s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired a shorter time than 


Ss, =) that it does not cause the nausea 
te ‘often of the Pale Newfoundland Oil.” 


EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S8., President. of the Medical Society of London, &c. &¢. 
F veral yi I have been in the habit of pine De Dr. de J 8 a 
Cod Liver Oil, fired it to be much more etficacious +h. 
which I have also employed with a view to test the their relative ee? 


Dr. pe Joxon’s Liont-Brown Cop Lrver On is sold only in Imrrarar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, wiracur 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE Genorne, by respectable 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, established epwards 


of Forty Years, is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 
strengthening, beautifying, or restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Mo taches, and preventing 
them turning grey.—Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d.,6s.,and Ils., by C. & A. OLDRIDGE, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., vou all Chemists Perfumers, For Chil fdren's and 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalled. 


and HELVIG; Danish By Mrs. Grorcr 


London : Pa & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


Demy 8vo. 
[SECURITY of BRITISH PROPERTY in PERU. 
Imprisonment of a British Subject. 
Contempt of 
Faith and Fraud in the Admi of the Lew. 
Persecution endured in the Attempt to obtain Justice. 
An Appeal to the Representatives of the British Nation. By Henry os Worrr Canvert. 
London Caarman & Hact, 193 Piccadilly. 


mbay. 2nd—for purchasing Cotton direct from the ryots by an arrangement which 

irs bs security of a law of contracts, guarantees the payment of the government tax proves 
it with cultivation of his land, and while freeing him from the extor- 

elass of middle-men, at the same time thoroughly 
pO crop to the Company. srd—F or erecting storehouses and factories, providing the 
Tyots with seed of quality, gins, churkas, hydraulic presses, and the most 
machinery for cleaning Cotton expeditiously, With steam power in the interior of 

country, i preety to a railway, the expense ot haif-pressin rand temporary baling will 

be saved, and a good clean Cotton forwarded without the risk of adulteration. The establish- 
ment of will enable the Company to store | Cotton when baled at the 


factory. and favourable opportunities for are d from Bombay. Besides 
‘eee a advantages the Company will effect a very large saving of the many intermediate charges 
between the grower and the English market. 
is no other country in the world that can with justice be said to offer such unquestion- 
le for the of Cotton as the western and central provinees of India. 
y nae most “fertile land—possessing the qualities peculiarly adapted to the growth of the 
cotton pant, | cheap, and abundant labour. as 

Press Companies in Bombay pay 15 oa annum dividends on their Shares, besides 
having twice increased them by way = 

The advantages of this undertaking pha 

moan from India, Cotton, equalling New Orleans middlings, may be obtained to any 

—That, by parchasing direct from the ryots, large profits may be obtained by the savi: 
ofall the intermediate es of niddle-men. ued 
3rd—By cleaning, pressing. gz. and baling in the interior of the country, the cost of temporary or 
half-pressing and baling is saved. 

4th—Profits on hivery for cleaning, baling, &e., as by extract in pros; 

y ean (instead of dirty and adulterated) Cotton to England t will be a 
saving at least 30 per or in freicht, &c., besides the profit on the Cotton. 

Thi pany is the only one of a large number presented to the leading manufacturers 
which has met with their entire approval, and which, under any circumstances, they believe 
will return a large remunerative profit. The Shares have been largely applied for in Man- 
chester and the other cotton districts, where manufacturers of igh position have promised their 

and support; the remainder of the Shares will be allotted pro rata to the appli- 


romectuses anf Som of — be obtained at the several Offices of the 
PERIAL WINE COMPANY, 314 Oxford Street, W. 
City Offices, 15 John Street, Crutched Friars, E.C. ” Clarets, l4s.; Sherries, 18s.; Ports, 20s. 


LLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Jonn F. 
Bices & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the pane an Exhibition ; Agents 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India Pale and Burton = and Guinness, Son, & Co.'s Extra 
Stout; of Wines and Spirits. (Offices : the Royal E. The 
‘Trade § Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 
D&. as well as the “LANCET” Newspaper, 
a ere of the merits of “ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” Manufactured by 
Ronen Wal Ww. 2 Martin ay Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian 
per dozen. 
ms Agents, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and ons Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 

SOHO SQU ARE, LONDON. 
SAUCE-LEA & PERRIN 8’ 

Pro i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

None Genuine nr he Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

%¢* Sold by Caossz & Buackwert ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


i, LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
COLZA 5s. per Gallon. Priced Catalogues, post free.— 


‘ortman Square, London, 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


EETH.— Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S INVENTION. — 

SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, December 1852,_ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last 
a lifetime E MADE AND FITTED 'IN A FEW HOURS, WITHOUT PAIN OR 
EXTRACTION, on pi prepared Pin dia-rubber, the colour of the gums, to which the 
are ——— ; NO WIRES 0 FASTENINGS REQUIRED ; they defy detection, a 

rd an amount of comfort unattainable by the use of any other material. CONSULTA- 
TIONS FREE.—9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square 

No connexion with any one of the same name. 


CORALIUM SILEX, an entirely new substance for 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, which will neither Codon nor com, remaining firm in the 
mouth, from one to a complete set, without springs, wires, or any visible attachment. It gives 

the greatest support te all loose or tender teeth, and answers most perfectly the e Darpose of 
mestiention and asticalation. No painful operation required. Prepared only by Mr. ALFRED 

Fay beng Surgeon-Dentist to their late R.H. the Princess Augusta, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
the late "Louis Philippe, and the ex- Royal Family of France, &c. At home from 11 tilt 4. No 

with any person in the same profession.— No. 61 G Street, ( 


Square. 
‘TEETH. .—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS’ system of 


Demy 8vo. Is. 
C OMMENTARY on the MERCHANT of VENICE. By 
Fraxgois Vicron Heco, Translated, with permission of the Author, by 
London: Caarman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
Just published, 
VW EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK, Corrected to APRIL 
1863. To be had of all Booksellers, and of the Publishers, 60 Piccadilly. 
This day is published, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. forwarded on receipt of postage stamps, 
GUIDE to the LAND REGISTRY ACT, containing the 


Act to Establish a Registry of Title to Landed Estates, and the Declaration of Titles 
Act, with Directions as to the Mode of Proceeding on Application for Registration of Title ; all 
Costs, Fi and References. 


the latest G 1 Rules, Orders, Regulations, Tables of ‘orms, Notes, 
By W. aves, Bo of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

“Mr. to have ooat @ the lan, of the law with a very critical eye, and to have 
pet all its ‘ie diticuties, and has shown no email smaii amount of ingenuity in his hints how 


they may be overcome.” —Law 
V. & R. Srevens, Sons, & Haynes, 26 Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn ; and 
Hararson, 399 Pall Mall. 


Just published, illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, 8vo. 12s.; or on large paper, 
royal 8vo. 16s. 


\ I ARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and PORCE- 
LALN, with short Historieal Notices of each Man Sxwig and an Introductory Essay 
on the Vasa F ictilia of England. By Wiiriam Cuarrens, F.3.A. 
Published for the Author by J. Davy & Sons, 137 Long Acre. 
published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
(THE PILGRIMAGE to ROME: a Poem in Two Books. 
By the Rev. R. Owex, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College. 
Oxford : Hexny Hasmans. 
Now ready, printed on good paper, 
TT! IE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE for F. ARMERS, GAR- 
DENERS, SAILORS, &c. One dozen copies sent free dh pe ty receipt of one Penny 
Stamp addressed to T. Ronerts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 
HESTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES I. 
to the DISGRACE of CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. By Samves Rawsow Ganprven. 
te We to any one who desires a 
for his able, intelligent, an J 
London : & Bracasrr, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
RECORD REVELATIONS. A to the » the on the 
Public Records of Ireland, and on the 
London: J. R. 
published, Is. 
THE | ELEMENTS of ‘CHRISTIAN FAITH : bein 
London and Cambridge: Macuittaw & Co. Leicester: & Cranns. 
This day is published, 8vo. 1 
IFE of the Rev. JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical Mistery in the University of Edinburch, By the 
Rev. A. H. Cuanrents, M.A., Minister of New Abbey. With a Portraii 
Bracewoon & Sons, Edinburgh and 
This day is published, 2s. 
J[ATRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Davm Pace, F.R.S.E.,F.G.8. With Illustrations and Glossarial Index. 
W. Buacxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. With Illustrations and 
Glossarial Index. Fifth Edition, ts. 9d. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GROLOSE. ive and Industrial. 
a sumeseus Illustrations and Glossary of Terms. Edition, revised and en- 


HAND-BOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS and GEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 


THE PAST and PRESENT LIVE of the GLOBE: +, J a Sketch in 
Outline of the World's Life-System. ith Illustrations. Crown 


CURE of 20 YEARS’ ASTHMA, by Dr. LOCOCK’S 


PULMONEO S WAFERS.—From M. Grose. ruth :—“I thank God that T have 


New Novel.—Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. a to an ordinary 3 vol. Novel. 


) OSEPH ANSTEY ; or, The Patron and s Protégé. A Story 
of Chequered Experiences i in Life, from Youth upwards. By D.S. Heway, 
London: Joun Wiison, 93 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Esq., Red: 
found more benefit from three 2s. 9d. boxes which I have taken, than from all other 
ever took for the last twenty years.” ating give instant relief of same. Consumption, 
kine and ali disorders of the Breath and Lungs. They have a pleasant taste Price is. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. per Box. Solid by all Chemists. 


Crest TELD PATENT STARCH, awarded the Prize Medal, 


free on receipt of One Stamp. 
BARTHES & LOWELL'S HAND CATALOGUE (No. 11, 
the above will be found List of and Portuguese Literstans. 


= 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXVI, 
now published. 


Contents: 
I. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
Il. THE AMERICAN WAR —FORT SUMTER TO FREDERICKSBURG. 
HISTORY OF CYCLOPADIAS. 
IV. SALMON REARING, FISHING, AND PROTECTING. 
V. BIBLICAL CRITICISM—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON. 
VI. POLAND. 
VII. SENSATION NOVELS. 
VIII. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
Joun Munnay, Alb Street. 


B LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for MAY 1863. 
No. DLXXI. 2s. 6d. 
‘WILSON’'S PREHISTORIC MAN. 
CAXTONIANA XVI. 
No. 22.—On certain Principles of Art in Works of Imagination. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, BART. 
ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE, 
LUDWIG UHLAND. 
MY INVESTMENT IN THE FAR WEST. 
THE LANDSCAPE OF ANCIENT ITALY, AS DELINEATED IN THE 
POMPEIAN PAINTING 
AMERICAN STATE PAPERS. 
THE BUDGET. 
Wiut1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


FRASER'S ‘MAGAZINE for MAY, 2s. 64. 
The Future of the National Church. with Spain in the Fifteenth 


Late Laurels. A Tale. Chapters TV.—VI. ry. 

Te F Principles of Currency. By Bonamy 5 fieldin Ireland. Part VII.— 
ulla 

Terra Rediviva. By Astley Baldwin. A Chapter on Superstition. 

A Day at Athens. By Frances Power Cobbe. Dante and Be: 

Translation of Count Tieton 's Lines, “ A Fortnight in ‘ireland in the Lent of 1863. 

Ende Polens.” By the Right Hon. Sir La Marguerite. a} Steele 

Edmund Head, Bart. Sir George Cornew: Lewis In Memoriam. 


London : & Bovan, West ~~ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Rie XLI. (for MAY), 
with 4 Illustrations, 
Contents: 
ROMOLA. (With 2 Illustrations.) 
Chapter 
»  LILL—On San Miniato. 
LiV-—The and the Morning. 
LVIL.—The he other Wife. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY (March 25, 1863). 
CHESS. 
HOMESICK. By E. Lernernrow. 
FROM YEDDO TO LONDON WITH THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS. 
MALADETTA. By Sarre. (With an Illustration.) 
A MEDITATION; ON SKELETONS, AND SOME OTHER THINGS. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF THE MARQUISE DE DOUHAULT, 
REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE. 
THE MENTAL CONDITION OF BABIES. 
THE SMALL HOUSE_AT ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter _XXV.—Adolphus Crosbie spends an Evening at his Club. 
pa XXVI.—Lord de Courcy in “ihe Bosom of his 
»  XXVII.—* On my Honour, I do not understand it." 
Surra, Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


INTELLECTUAL CBSERVER—Review of Natural 
Mi Published Monthly. 


No. XVI. (MAY 1863.) Cowrenrs: 
Tia in Bolivia, formerly Upper Peru. By William Bollaert, 
With a 
A m, with a rrangement. 

Comets.— An Account of all the Comets whose Orbits have not been calculated. By G. 

Plucker's Researches ks Electricity. By Alexander S. Herschel, B.A. With Diagrams. 
The Motions of Camphor. 

urther Researches on the Dissociation of Water by H. St. Claire Deville. 
Mosses for the Microscope. By M. G. Semgnen, ith an Illustration. 


of fr—, Societies. 
& Sons, 5 Paternoster Row. 
THE MAY NUMBER OF 


SOCIETY is ready, 


Contents 
HER ROYAL poouzess F THE PRINCESS OF WALES IN HER BRIDAL DRESS. | 
mas. ) | 


(Drawn by W. I 


EASTER MONDAY 2% BRIGHTON DOWNS. By Jack Easer, Esq. (With 4 Illus- | 


trations by F. J. 5 

THE BATTLE OF OARS. By a 

LONDON SOCIETY IN A “FLAT.” (With 2 Illustrations by William McConnell.) 

LONDON SOCIETY UNDERGROUND. 

THE SONG OF THE DISCONSOLATE ONE. (With an Illustration by G. du Maurier.) 

OUR VETERAN ARTISTS: William Mulready, R.A. (With a Portrait.) 

A WORD FOR THE DOGS. (With an Illustration by F. W. Keyl.) 

THE LONDONER’S SPRING. (With an Illustration by George H. Thomas.) 

THE HEIRESS OF ELKINGTON. Paar II. 

A PHASE OF WOMAN'S WORK. 

ABOUT FLOWERS AND THEIR FASHIONS—OLD AND NEW. (With an Iilus- 
tration by H. N. Humphreys.) 

UNIVERSITY BOAT RACES. (With 2 Illustrations by E. K. Johgson.) 

APRIL SHOWERS. (With an Illustration by M. Ridley.) 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS FROM THE ROYAL TROUSSEAU. 

WHY OUR BOAT DID NOT MAKE ITS BUMP. A Cambridge Story. (With 2 Illus- 
trations by W. Brunton.) 


Office, 49 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
In a few days, Is. 6d. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for MAY = 1863, 

Contents: 
CHARLES LAMB’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
DARK WAYS. By Hararer E. Prescorr. 
AFTER “TAPS.” By Col. H. B. Sancent. 
THE HUMAN WHEEL, ITS SPOKES AND FELLOES. By Onrven Wenpett Hormes. 
PAUL BLECKER. By the Author of “ Margret Howth.” 
UP THE THAMES. By Narsanrer Hawrnorne. 
THE FERN FORESTS OF THE CARBONIFEROUS PERIOD. By Prof. Louis Acassiz. 
THE COUNTESS. By Joun G. Wurrrier. 
GALA DAYS. By Gau Hamirron. 
GIVE. 
ONLY AN IRISH GIRL. 
SHALL WE COMPROMISE? By D. A. Wasson. 

London: Trisxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


"THE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW REVIEW for MAY, 


sages of the 
gantr Part V —3. Accord Constitutional of 

Br Adiansteaton to Foreigners Dying in England—6. Friedrich Carl Von Savigny—7. The 
Alabama—s. Lord Koman Law—8. Judicial Statistics. 


London : Burrenwontus, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 
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(THE ENGLISHWOMAN" ’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 
Cowrents or No. XX XVII. (MAY, Double Number): 
I. BEECHWOOD MANOR. 
Chap. I.—Nina ~ 
II.—Fri or Foes? 
TAPER ATURE, Chapter XLVI. to XLIX. 
IV. MEREDETH 
Chap. Chichester's Secret. 
Il.—More Confessions. 
¥. THE irUsiC OF THE MONTH. 
vi. THE ASHTON) 
VII. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
VIII. THE ENGLISHWOM AN" 'S CONVERSAZIONE. 
Coloured Fashion Plate, and a pretty Bouquet of Flowes for Wool-work. | 
Sheet of for useful and ornamenta. mT of Open and 
leeves, with Di agrame for cutting out and full descriptions for a 
t to the 's Domestic Magazine” (included in the Double 
Number) 


How to Manage Them. 

ies ow 

III. Look Beto: 

IV. Captain Masters’ By Thomas Hood. 
ha k Rescue. 


‘reck and 
V. Domestic Sketches.—Female 
Thoughts of Minds. By Henry Southgate. 
VIII. The Foot of Clay. By Charles de Bernard. Chapter I. 

Tilustrations of a Bridal Coiffure, Sofa-Pillow, Flowerpot Cover, Pincushion Cover *, | 
3 Cravats,the New Danish Bodice, 4 Coiffures, 2 Pretty Sleeves, Children's Costumes, Y. 
Lady's Dress, the New Knickerboc ker Suit, and the Polish Jacket. 

The Supplement also includes a Large Coloured Fashion Plate of indies « a 


beau et. 
London : 8. O. Strand, W.C. 


THE BOY’S “O WN MAGAZINE, 
Cowrents or No. V. (MAY): 
I. Chapter 
No Road. XXXIV.—Surrender of Calais. With Lilustrations by Robert Dudley. 
Il. LOCHABER NO MORE. (Poetry.) 
III. SQUIRRELS AND SQUIRREL HUNTING. By Captain A. W. Daavson, R.A. 


Illustrated. 
Pycnort, Author of “ The Cricket Field.” With 
un 


IV. A MATCH I WAS IN. 
an Nicswetion from a Sketch by 

V. THE COVENANTER’S BATTLE-CHANT. (Poetry.) 

VI. A GOOD YOUNG PRINCE. 

VII. THE RUGBY BOYS. With Full-page Illustration by Frederick Skill. 

VI. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. Raxps. Chapter X.— What Eric had 
been about. Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 

IX. A COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THE TYNE. Part V.— 
— Beal to Marston Rocks. With Full-page Illustration by H. Oi Hine and J. w. 


= “THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seventeen Years and Four 
Monthsa ve among the Dy: of Borneo. Bythe Author of “ Wild Sports of the World.” 
Chapter V.—I am shocked to my red by the sight of a =a foot—I discover, to my great joy. 
that Tom Cox isa Sewer eae Sultan plundered and burnt—We are carried off to the 

irate island of Magindano—We find that the whole of the inhabitants reside under one roof— 
z Fy: a the doctor— We go to bathe,and are fetched in a hurry. Illustrated by 
‘arden elville. 


an’ PRACTICE ON BOARD THE BRITANNIA. With Full-page Ilustra- 
m by organ. 
XII. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. Howorave. Chapter VIII.—Carbonic Oxide — Carbides 


of Hydrogen. With Illustrative Diagrams. 
XIII. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. F. Ronerrs. er VIII. 
Reign. Chapter The Sea-Captains of Elizabeth's 


—The Improvements of Elizabeth's 
Reign. Illustrated. 

XIV. UP IN THE ALPS. By Captain Wraxart. Chapter IX.—The Lynx. Chapter X. 
—Alpine Foxes. With Full-page rlinstration. 

XV. ANOTHER NIGHT IN AN OBSERVATORY. 

XVI. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. Bewnerrt, &c. &e. 

A Number sent post free for 7 Stamps. 
London : 8. 0. Beeron, 248 Strand, W.C. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. A New Monthly. 1s, 


Contents op May 


Social Life in the United States. Edward Dicey. 
The Unspiritual World of Spirits. R. H. Hutton. 
A Poem. By Rossetti. 
Lindisfurn Serial Tale. A. Trollope. 
Chap. and its Environs. Chap. Weston Friary. Chap. III.—The 
‘amily in the Close. 


The Career of Englishwomen in India. By Meredith Townsend. 
A Journal kept in Egvot pt. By Nassau W. Senior. 
Law of Libel. By a Bar: 

reat Actors of Easiend § in 1775. By Tom Taylor. 


Selence—Notices of 
Subscribers. 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Her Grace the Dowager Duchess 
H.R.H. the Crown Princes of Prussia. Sutherland. - 
H.R er Grace the Duchess of pe 


-H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

Grace the Archbishop of ‘bury. Visco untess Palmerston, &c. 

Emmy Farrurctt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 


THE FINE ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 
THE ART-JOURNAL for MAY (2s. 6d.) contains 


otices of the “ Architectural | Exhibition,” the “French Exhibition,” and those 
Societies of“ British Artists" Female “ The Revival of the Fine Arts the 
and N enturies,” Cavaliere Migliarini; “ 
emoria 


Cooper, R.A., Dafforne ( Prince Consort 
tory of Caricature and ‘of Grotesque in Art,” y Th — Wright, } Fy S. A. Coratrated)s “ The 

Royal Ww edding Presents; A Art-M y Robert Hunt, 

F.R.S.; “ The Hard Woods used in ‘Turnery and Wood- E ving,” by P. Q 8 di 

c. The Line Engravings are “ Cupid and Psyche,” engrav ved a F.. Joubert, after W. E 

t.A.;" Dido and neas leaving Carthage on the Morning of the Chase,” by the late J. 

Phe Part alee A.R.A.; “The Prisoner of Love,” by W. Roffe, from the statue by G. Fontana, 


ure Frames, Ironwork, 
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Pianofortes, ts, -cases, 


London: 8. Vinrve, 26 Ivy Lane. 


LATEST EXCLUSIVE PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
HE LONDON and PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE for 


MAY, 1s., contains : Six Plates of the latest and most exclusive Parisian Fashions 
including a Superb Robe made expressly for the Princess Clothilde; a most elegant and 
pene | designed Dress, worn by the Empress Eugenie at the last Paris races; a magnificent 
Court Train, considered u rare and fine specimen of lace of modern man ufacture, valued at 
One Thousand Guineas ; and a most graceful and newly designed Morning Robe and Mantle, 
&c. &c.; with Freuch Correspondence and ail the Fashionable Notices of the Month. 

B. Brake, 421 Strand, W.C. 


HE CONDUCT of the “TIMES” NEWSPAPER in 
CHUNCHMAN'S FAMILY MAGAZINE.” Tlustrated, Number of “THE 
London : James Hoce-& Sons. 


"THE ANTIQUITY of MAN. ~see “BAPTIST MAGAZINE” 


[HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL, May 1863. 1s. 

Wool Knitting in the Shetland Islands_Constancy Misplaced. From the 
German of Ottilie Wildermuth—Smail Trials: a Fom—the Manner of Life of Women in 
England, Earliest Historical Peat Part I . The Saxons—The Tem 
ment and Working Women—The Last News of ts—Six W: h 
Bretagne—German Literature. No. VI.—Our p Ba nan isters_Open Cou ncil—Passing Events 
—The Voyage of the “John Duncan” from Gravesend to Dunedin. By 7 . Par! 

London : 19 Langham Place, t Si w. 
W. Co, Rowe 


[== ROUND TOWERS.—An Illustrated Paper on this 


May Number of the “GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE ” (2s. 6d.), 

together with rticles on  F Holy Places at Jerusalem, Romano-British Inscriptions, Cornish 
hurches, the Hereford Map of the World; i of the ty of Antiquaries and 
a learned bodies ; Correspondence on the Isle of Wight Vernacular, Shields of Arms in 
Reviews ; Monthly Intelligence 


North L ‘Luffenham Church, the I Danish Royal Succession, &¢c.; 
| Obituary Marriages, and Deaths ; Markets, &c. 


Births, 
Oxford, and 377 Strand, London : J. H. & J. Panna. 
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: Anatomy and ysiology of Gastropods — Digestive System o Great Slug. lenry 
Lawson, M.D. With a Tinted Plate. 

Se Smoke Rings. By W. B. Tegetmcier. 

Respiratory Organs of the Tadpole, 
= So Results of Meteorologica! Observations made at the Kew Observatory. By Charles Chambers. 
Planets of the Month— 
Webb, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


May 2, 1863.] 


The Saturday Review. 


ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193 
CHILD'S DRESS.—A beautiful Pattern for a BOY’S DRESS, 


NEW THEATRE, MALTA.— FULL REPORT ART- 
N.—The BUILDER of this doy, contains Fine View and Plan of New Theatre at 
to Lente rn—New The Ornamentation of 
rial: papers Full List | 
Art-Union, London—The Drainage ters—Builders 
itution—Ambulances for the Sick— Places, Squares, and London. itions— 
ts_Chureh-building News Provincial News &c.—4d.; by post, Sd. Office, 1 York Street, 
arden; 


[HE ANTIQUITY of MAN.—In PUBLIC OPINION of 
=>. May 9%, will, be a carefully Gout of opinion on the 
Sold by all of eminent selenite on highly interesting -—2d.; 
Strand % ors, Bookstal Office, 11 Southampton 


Second Edition, fep. 
on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
+ the Parish of St. Ann, Dublin. By Heacores H. Dicxrson, 
Chaplain Archbishop of Dublin. 
Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


WV ORKS by RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. D.D., 


Dean or Wesrminster. 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. Tenth Edition, 4s. 
SELECT GLOSSARY. Second Edition, 4s. 
ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. Fifth Edition, 4s. 


PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Fifth Edition, 3s. 
London — Son, & Bova, =. Strand. 
ete in 4 vols. 8vo. 
THES SPANISH cont QU EST in AMERIC A, and its Relation 
to the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By Arraorn Hetrs. 
Vols. I. and II. 28. Vols. III. and IV. each lés. 
London : Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with 11 Illustrations in tinted Lithography and 
6 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
A YACHTING CRUISE in the BALTIC. By S. R. Graves, 
Commodore of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, revised, 7s. 6d. 


(THE TYPES of GENESIS BRIEFLY CONSIDERED as 
VEALING the DEVELOPMENT of HUMAN NATURE. By 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Second Edition, revised, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
[HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as 


applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Cuartes Bray. 


of the Ao- involves the reconstruction of our whole ethi- 
oot al Science, cal code, which m ‘bul 
in ion_ of the that nothing is to be left to 
that id is eq pe the moral world, any more than in the 
physical.” ace. 


w with Matter. . 
: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


COMPLETION OF DR. KALISCH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exercises. By M. M. 
Kautscu, Ph.D., M.A. Part II. The Exceptional Forms and Constructions ; 

preceded by an Essay on the ang Ah of Hebrew Grammar. 

*,* Part I. The Outlines of the Hebrew Language, with Exercises ; being a Practical 

Introduction to the Study of Hebrew, 12s.6d, The work complete in 2 vols. 258. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUTLER’S 
MODERN ATLAS, WITH 4 ENTIRELY NEW MAPS. 
Now ready, royal 8vo. atone ~ 4 6d.; + nie (full size of the Maps) 
N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Right 
Rev. S. Butter, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, x. formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty-three full-coloured 
Maps, drawn and engraved on Steel E. 5" -R.G.S.; accompanied a 
complete Alphabetical Index. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Burter, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., Rector of Langar. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


BY the AUTHOR of “THE HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HOPES AND FEARS, Second Edition, és. 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Thirteenth Edition, 6s. 

HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition, és. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Sixth Edition, 6s, 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition, 6s. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Second Edition, 3s. 

THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition, ls. 6d. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Second Edition, revised, 8vo. 15s. 
THES INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Intro- 
. Translation, and Notes. By Tuomas C. Gaunane, Mi A., late Fellow of Oriel 
Colles Ontord. 


London : oege Sow, & Bourn, West Strand. 
y, Seventh Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


NOTES on the MIRACLES. By CuEnevix Trencu, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 
NOTES on the PARABLES. Eighth Edition, 12s. 
London : Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON.” 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Parxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
At ODDS. By the Author of “The Initials” and “Quits.” 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Now ready, 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE YEARS’ SERVICE 
in CHINA, including Journeys to various Parts hitherto Unexplored. By Lieut.-Col. 
Fisnea, C.B., Royal Engineers. 
Ricnarp Bextxey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
MR. LANE’S ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
Now ready, royal 4to. cloth, 25s. 


AN N ARABIC-ENGLISH derived from the best 


and most copious Eastern com: arge’ Collection of Words 
Significations omitted in the KAMOO and Critical 
Prose and Verse. By —- Wuuus Lane. Partl. Toconsist of Eight 


Complete, 2 vols. bound in 1, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
WRIGHT'S ARABIC GRAMMAR, founded on the German 
Work wt numerous Additions and Corrections, by Wirtiam 


Mss 
Vol. II. containing the SYNTAX, | a Introduction to PROSODY, may be had separately, 
in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


and Examples in 
Parts, and a Supp! 


By the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of JONAH, in Four SEMITIC VERSIONS, viz. 
Chaldee, Syriac, thiopic, and Arabic. With Corresponding Glossaries by W. Watonr. 
& Noreoare, London and Edinburgh. 
=, This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTECEDENTS; 
& Noroate, London and Edinburgh. 
DR. TATTAM’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR._NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the EGYPTIAN 


LANGUAGE, as contained in the Coptic, Sahidic, and Bashmuric Dialects; together 

with Alphabets and Numerals in the Fiecorty phic and Enchorial Characters. By the Rev. H. 
Tartram, LL.D., D.D., F-R.S. Second m, revised and improved. 

Wutass & ia London and Edinburgh. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. "Translated into English Dramatic 


Blank Verse. By the Rev. T. 8. Noroare. 


faithful 


oi able for its vigour and general 
nen very and generally very accurate version. We have 


a fe with the Greek ix in many places, and we can therefore commend it for 
its fide —Home and Foreign Review. 
& London and 


EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
VACATION TOUR at the ANTIPODES, thro 
Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, in 1861 
and 1862, By B. A. Hevwoon, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“ A well-written, scholar-like, and enter- “ A more entertaining work than this we 
taining volume.” —Critic. have not read for a long time.” 
A valuable handbook, containing much 
ation, “ Readers disposed to make trial of 
productions, temperature, wages labour, nial life writ te sro cucvuraced by 


and other particulars useful in guiding the book, and be enabi 
stream much 


London; Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
HRISTIANITY and COMMON SENSE. By Sir Wu- 


Lovcusy Jones, Bart., M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


ANDFORD and MERTON, with 4 Ilustrations, cloth, 1s. 
or sewed, 9d. is now ready in Laurie’ 's Shilling Entertaining Library. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


On Friday next bart be by) pe BS Vol. I. 8vo. with 6 Maps, a coloured Plate, 
Illustrations, cloth, 15s. 
ECTURES on “ HISTORY of ENGLAND, delivered at 
Chorleywood by Wittiam Loneman. Vol. I. from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of King Edw. IL. (4.D, 1327), with a copious Index. 
*,* The Fifth Lecture, comprising the Reign of Edward II., with a Map of Scotland 
in the 13th Century, and a Plan of the Battle of Bannockburn, just ready, 4s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF PROF. HALL’S WORK ON CALCULUS. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, &s. 6d. 
TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS, and the CALCULUS of VARIATIONS. By Tuomas G Haut, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, London ; Prebendary of St. efulls 
‘ellow and Tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition, carefull 


and late F 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


revised. 
GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. sewed, 3s. ; or cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ANUAL of ARITHMETIC ; Fourth Edition, carefully 
revised, containin, a Examples. By Rev. IJ. A. Gacprarrn, M.A., and Rev. 
S. Haucuton, M.A., F.R.S., Professors in the University of Dublin. Also, Improved 
Editions of the following - es by the same Authors : — 


TRONOMY .. ALGEBRA, Part I......... 

HYDROSTATICS EUCLID, 2 Parts, each ........... 

OPTICS MA ATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


Or Sixpence more ne Manual in cloth lettered. 
London: —. Green, & a 14 Ludgate Hill. 


‘ow ready, fep. 8vo. 
LOVE and MAMMON, and other Possns, By Fanyy Susax 
Author of 
“The authoress of * Love poetic taste and feeling. She 
raises of Love with all her heart, 


her she 
evincing such a genuine admiration for what is noble, and oh a thorough detestation of what 
is mean anc selfish, that we cannot but be influenced in her favour. Her descriptions of 
are excellent, and her verse is flowing and musical. Merits such as these claim a res) 


ing for their possessor.” rthenon. 

“ The promise which we found in * Pansies’ is still in the bud, and not yet flowered into 
full performance. But this second book is as rich, we think, in a still Mtigher  poaenaen, Many 
character of Flavin poet's «+++ The 

“ This volume of ts far beyond the average. ‘Phe writer is of « Pegasus.” 

“ Free from the vice of affectation.” 


— Reader. 
London : Bert & eee 


THE STORY of “QUEEN. “ISABEL, and other Verses, 


M. 
This "— Guardian. 
“ Real insight into feeling and 
they aretrue. . . . Ful Jon 


mind. point of 

of the minor poems are not chy han sweet. thenceum. 

There is more sterling ore in this ttle book than we could cull from a score of volumes of 

the mash which is continually brought before us under the name of poetry.""—eader. 
London: ee 186 Fleet Street. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LES ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, leer Vie ot lows (Euvres ; 
M 
Franca de Frangais Académie Royale iilitaire de Woolwich. ae. ae 


is published, 2s. 
| and its GAS “COMPANIES — State and Condition 


State on the my eposited by the 
Act 1860. By Samvex Hoonss, F.G.S., Civil 


Wi & Ni . 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
SLLIAMS F 


“hain Wazantow & Sone, Pastiamant Steest, Westmiaster, and Landon Wall, 
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THE TRAVELLER’S COMPANION. 


Now ready, Third Edition, thoroughly greatly enlarged, with Woodcuts, 
post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ART of TRAVEL: or, Hints on the Shifts 


and Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By Franers Garton, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ The Explorer in South Africa.’ 
“ Mr. Galton publishes this little volume for the use of tourists who travel far and ‘ rough 
it.’ It would also put some useful ideas into the heads of men who stay at home.""—Examiner. 
“ A series of recipes for the elovieticn of every imaginable difficulty — can beset a man in 
the wilderness. As far as our own experience will gu we have had the fortune or 
to be obliged to test many of them—we can strongly commend them.’ — 
“ Mr. Galton has collected much valuable and practical information in the present volume, 
which is intended as a manual for all explorers, emigrants, missionaries, or soldiers. It will 
found a useful supplement to Murrey's Handbooks.” "Literary Gazette. 
“ A handbook such as this might prove a friend in need, even to an old ‘traveller, wae toa 
young one, who intends to venture beyond railways, it must be invaluable.’ — 1 thencew: 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A NEW MANUAL OF ETHNOLOGY. 


Next week, post 


A POPULAR HISTORY of "the RACES of the 


OLD WORLD. om asa — of Ethnology. By Cuartes L. Brace, 
Author of “ Travels in Hungary,” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MILMAN’S 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


Now ready, Third ¥dition, revised throughout, and enlarged, with a 
New Preface, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
THE HISTORY of the JEWS, from the EARLIEST 
PERIOD, continued to MODERN TIMES. By Henry Hart Micmay, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Author of “ History of Christianity,” “ History of Latin 
Christianity,” &c. 
“T have bee sted, I m rged,to publish a new edition of this work, which 
appeared ward of thirty” Tos iy thet w ich bas, ‘mer 
Stved op long and maintained some place, however hu ii in the literature of the 
couniry, vjhould be offered i in a form less aaourtiey of the favour which it has found with many 
have frained from di The history of the 
later period I have enl. d very iderably.”— uthor’s Preface. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE.— WAR PICTURES, by Colonel 
Estvan, a Confederate Staff Officer, will be 
published in May. 


LONDON : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


MRS. EDWIN JAMES'S NEW WORK. 
“WANDERINGS of a BEAUTY. By Mrs. Epwin James. 
illin; 
London : Rovrnmvor, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 


NEW. WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET.” 
Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 
CHEAP EDITION OF “BARREN HONOUR.” | 
On Wednesday next a New and Cheaper Edition, | vol. 6s. 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 
“Guy Livingstone.” 
Ready on Wednesday next, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


TAKEN UPON TRUST. By the Author 


of “ Recommended to Merey.” 
Nearly ready, 1 vol. 5s. 


FISH HATCHING, and the ARTIFICIAL 


CULTURE of FISH. By Frawx 
A New Work of Fiction, 2 vols. by the Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” entitled 


MARTIN POLE. By Joun Saunpers, Author 


of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c. 


In the press, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
MY WANDERINGS in WEST AFRICA; 
from Liverpool to Fernando Po. By a F.R.G.S. (Ready in May. 


Works just published, and in Circulation at all the Libraries. 
Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown.” 
AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret." The Fifth Edition is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 
Ready this day, 3 vols. revised, corrected, and Four Chapters added. 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. By Gezorcz 


Avevusrvs Sara, Author of “ Duteh Pictures,” &c. 
ready, 2 vols. Ils. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA.  Trans- 


lated into English in the Metre and Triple Rhyme of the Original. By Mrs. Ramsay. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


A MANUAL of QU: ALITATIVE "ANAL ALYSIS. By Henry 
M. Noap, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C. 
Loven Rerve & Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Gard 


PSH CULTURE: a Practical Guide to the Modern System 
of Rearing and Breeding Fish. By Francis Francis. 5s. 
London: Rovrieper, Warne, & Rovrtrner, Farringdon Street. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


M* ESCAPE from SIBERIA. By Rverry Protrowskt. 
With Postentt and Map. Translated, with the expresssanction of the Author, from 
the German by E.S. 

* This is th 1 ete English versi work produ t ost 
ithe onl throughout Europe, and to which the present events in Poland 
impart peculiar interest. 


: Rovrtevor, Warne, & Rovrievor, Farringdon Street. 


NEW eee ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In Seven Is. Parts, issued Monthly, Part I. now ready. 


"THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 
Rich: o eminen’ icographers, m: t 
new words Which ern, Literature, Science, Art, on Fashion have inte 
Standard English Di ii y is entirely mag and finely printed in a type expressly cast 
for the werk, i in its above 000 words mo re than the very best OF its 


Volume bien 960 pp. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 
London: Rovutievce, Warne, & Rovttevcr, Farringdon Street. 


Now ready, ornamental By Ge 
‘THE PEARL of the ANDES. By Gustave Ammarp, As 
a Record of Life on the Pathless Prairie, this work is unrivalled. 
London: & Loox, 158 Fleet Street. 
Now ready, dedicated to the Princess of Wales; | complete, Is, 
MATILDA, the DANE. A Romance of the Affections, in 
yim the ‘Adventures of Matilda, Queen of and Sister of George III. of 
England, are fully narrated. 
London: Warp & Locr, 158 Fleet Street. 


GACKVILLE | CHASE, a new Sporting Novel, by the Author 
of “ Dick Diminy,” commences in the * SLXPE> NNY MAGAZINE” for May. 
London: Warp & Lock, Ties Street. 


Just published, cloth 
RovcH and SMOOTH: a Tale of of “Our Own Time. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Creruans, late 79th Highlanders. 
London: Avams, & Co. Edinburgh: & Sow. 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE OPERA HOUSE. 


BoOseEyY’s CHEAP VOCAL OPERAS, contplete for Voice 


and with words, and or German. In cloth 
volumes. cheapest Edition published in any coun’ 
‘Trovatore .. .. 58. 0d. Dinorah Satanella .. .. 66. 0d- 
Sonnambula | Il Barbiere | Faust e« 
Freischutz .. .. 68-0d, | Fidelio .. « ‘Sad. | Zauberflote ‘58. Od. 
Iphigenia .. «.. | DonJuan .. .. 9.00. ' Figaro 98 OE, 

& Hollies Street. 


fep. 8vo. 332 pp. 8s. 6d. 


pair of KONIGSMARKT, and POEMS. By Manesco 


Bast Montacv 196 Piccadilly, W. 


BRITISH MOSSES, 
In a few days will be published, with sutenees Figeses and Dissections of about 150 Species 


A HANDBOOK of the BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. 
M. J. Berxevey, M.A., F.L.S. 
Lovet Reeve & Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
1 vol. imp. 4to. 319 pp. with 22 Plates, 31s. 6d. 


JATRODUCTION to the STUDY of the FORAMIN 


By W. B. Ca » M.D., F. F.L. 
F.R.S., 5., we. ; assisted by W. K. Panxen, Esq., and 


London : Published for the Ray Socrery by Rosznt Harvwiexe, 192 Piccadilly. 
out, 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
DE. HARLEY ‘on JAUNDICE, its Pathology and Treat- 
ment; and on DISEASES of the LIVER and PANCREAS, 
Watton & Maveaty. 
Now ready, Second Edition, Is. 
LETTER to the MOST NOBLE the MARQUIS of CLAN- 
RICARDE SALE of WASTE and LAW of CONTRACT for INDIA, 
By Joax O'Barey Saunpers, Correspondent and late Editor of the Calcutta “ Englishman” 
Rivowar, 169 Pieeadilly ; and sll Booksellers. 
On May |, cheap Edition of 
A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. In Packets, containing 
2 Twelve Copies, in a neat envelope. Per Packet Is. 6d. P 
working classes. Aide-toi et le ciel t’aidera’ is 
London: Locxwoop & Co., Stationers’ Court, E.C. 
Companion Volume to “ Things not er Known.” 
Now ready, elc cloth, 3s. 
THINGS to be REMEMBERED in DAILY LIFE; with 
and Recollections. By Joun Tuuns, F.S.A., Author of “ Things 


Persona’ 
not Generally Known.” 
Coxrents : Time—Life, and Life—Business-Life— Home Traits— 
ne of the World which teaches Men how to 
W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 


ust published, 1s. 
"THE STOMACH, Medically and Morally Considered. Lec- 
tures given at St. Martin’s Library, by Lroxz Beate, Medical Officer of Health. 
Haraison, 59 Pall Mall. 
‘ust published, 8vo. 38 pp. 1s.; by post, 1d. extra. 
N= on. the RATE of MORTALITY in MANCHESTER. 
Manchester : A, Tnstaxo & Co., all Mall Court 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 
TTHE SPIRIT of the BIBLE; or, the Nature and Value of 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures Discriminated, in an Analysis of their several Books. 


By Epvwarp Hicornson. 
London : E. T. Wurrrrep, 178 Strand. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps. 
THEE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and =e the Preven- 
of Deafness. By Wa. Hanveyv, F.B.C.S., Surgeon to Dispensary for 
ot the Boke Beware. 
Just published, Second Edition, 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
On DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, arising from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 


356 Strand, W. 


just published, Is. 
A DEFENCE of the QUEEN'S ENGL G. W. Moon, 
F-.R.S.L. In Reply to“ A Plea by the or Canrensury. 


Third Edition, | vol. 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 


QB®ACLES from the BRITISH POETS: a Drawing-room 
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THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. A course of Six Lectures delivered to Working-Men 

in the Museum of P wactinal Ge Geology, Jermyn Street, in January and February 1863. By 
Professor A. C. Ramsay, ‘A. President of of the Geological Society. Crown 8vo. wi 
several Woodcuts, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This little volume is a model for other leoturers, and geologist would his 

to be extensively popularized in like manner. rief notice of physical 5 At 

own and its relation to agriculture, popu! ulation, artsand td 

acceptable to hie cdgnel auditars,and might much largely ex 

glad to see many volumes.” 


THE COAL-FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN: 


Sets peeeer, Structure, and Resources: with Nation of Coal-Fields in other Parts of the 
Hore, B.A., of the Geological Survey ot Great 
Second Edition revised and enlarged, with Map of the British Coal-Fields, post Svo. 

“ Into a very concise little volume—all the more valuable because of its conciseness—Mr. Hull 
has collected the results of his own Cppervations, extending over several years, and of a careful 
of various materials to which his official position gave ony ready access. subject is 
full of interest to every owner of a coal-scuttle, and ‘hie ab e handling of the facts at his 

disposal entitles us to put faith in his inferences.” —Zxramine 
*«* The m of the be had ly, 
in sheet, 25. 64°, or mounted on cloth in case 


DEPOSITION of LEAD ORE in VEINS. 


The Laws which Regul of ia Ore in Veins. Tlustrated by an 
Examination of the Geological Remtere af the Mining Districts a, Alston Moor. 
Wutuasm Watrace. bvo. cloth, with Map of the Mining Districts of Alston Moor, 
numerous Plans and Sections, printed in chromo-lithography, 25a. 
“To every one upon whom —4 devolve the ibi of ning districts 
for trial, we Joven recommend this book on the "of Lead Ore in oor, We 
believe the fi acts recorded in it to be in the highest degree valuable.” —London Review. 


NEW ZEALAND— The BRITAIN of the 


SOUTH ; with an Appendix on the Native War in New Zealand, and our Future Native 
Policy. A New Edition thoroughly revised and semeseiowe present By Cuaates 
vol. post 8vo. with 2 Coloured Maps, lis. 
resent time in sta and political scogre a along c on 
Nadlve war, with an appendix containing m' aluable inf relating to it.” 


THE UNITED STATES and CANADA, as 


seen by TWO BROTHERS, in 1858 and 1861. Crown &vo. with Map, 4s. 
“An i. little book, containing concise and simple descriptions of the . 
cities, tow: objects of interest in the Northern and Southern States and in he 
little book is is worth its price, and a map adds to its value." —London Review. 


THE KAFIRS of NATAL and the ZULU 


By the Rev. Saoorer, Perpetu: of Holy Trinity, 
mouth. | vol. demy 8vo. with ap and Illus Illustrations, 2ik 
ona account of the Kafirs of Natal Pleasantly 
written, and by and stories.”—Morning Post. 


CATHEDRALS of the UNITED KINGDOM; 


jg ame ry, Architecture, and Traditions. Notices of their Eminent Feclesiastion, and 
Monuments of their Lilustrious Dead; also short Notes of the weg Interest in 

, Cathedral City, and a Popular Introduction to Church Archi 

E. faucorr,M.A. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


“A cheap, portable cathedral guide, tere, clear, and faithful, based on good and recent 


MINSTERS and ABBEY RUINS of the 


POCKET GUIDE-BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


It hes hose the object of the Publisher to 
which host would commun guest, or r acquire 
retain, in the scenes through which he hae passed. 


in a book, as a memorial of 
LONDON. — STANFORD'S LONDON 


GUIDE, for the Stranger and Resident, with Excursions in the Environs. With Two 
Maps, 3s. 6d. 


PARIS. —STANFORD’S PARIS GUIDE. 


A new and revised Edition. With Plans of Paris, its Environs, Map to Illustrate the 
Routes, and a Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


SOUTH COAST of ENGLAND.—GUIDE to 


the SOUTH COAST of ENGLAND, from the Reculvers to the Land's End, and from 
‘ape Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, including all the information necessary for 
Tourists and Visitors, With 4 Maps. "By Mackenzie E. C. Wancorr, M.A. or, 


separately— 
KENT, with Map, 2s. | FIANTS and DORSET, with Map, 2s. 
SUSSEX, with Map, 2s. DEVON and CORNWALL, with Map, 2s. 


EAST COAST of ENGLAND.—A GUIDE 


to the EAST COAST of BNGLAND, from the Thames to the Tweed, descriptive of 
Scenery, Historical, Legendary, and "Archeological with Notes of its Re 
Geology. By Mackenzie E. C. Waxcorr, M.A. With Maps, 5s.; or, separate 


wens. SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK, with DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, 
with Map, 2s. 
LINCOLN and YORKSHIRE, with Map, 2s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—A GUIDE to the ISLE 


of ultare, Products, A and Places of and a general its 
os With the Hap 


on linen, and in a separate case, 
ISLE of MAN.—A GUIDE to the ries af 


Places of Resort, with Walks, Drives, and 
wiih its Histo: Botany, Topography, Agriculture, &c. 


J.G. Cummaina. 


WEYMOUTH.—A GUIDE to the GEOLOGY 


of WEYMOUTH and the ISLAND of PORTLAND. With Map and Illustrations. 
By Rosert Damon 


whe a the above, consisting of Nine Lithographic Plates of Fossils,drawn 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—A NEW cain to 


eol culture, y ALL 


Map, 3s. 


LAKES.—A GUIDE to the LAKES, MOUN- 
COAST of ENGLAND. By Macxenziz E. C. Waxcorr, 


NORTH WALES.—A GUIDE THROUGH 


NORTH WALES, and the adjacent Borders. 
the Geology by Professor A. NS Cee ‘With Map, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE 
NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S PRINCIPAL SPEECHES 


and ADDRESSES ; with 
pam ip ay we an Introduction giving some Outlines of his Character. Por- 


CANON STANLEY’S SERMONS, preached before 


the Prince of Wales during he Tour in the East. With of the Localities visited. 


BISHOP BLOMFIELD’S MEMOIR. With Selec- 


tions from his Correspondence. By his Son. Portrait. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, from 


the Earliest Period, —--_ to Modern Times. A New and enlarged Edition, witha 
New Preface. 3 vols. 8vo. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL on the ANTIQUITY of 


MAN ; from Geological Evidences. Illustrations. 8vo. 4s. 


MR. BRACE’S POPULAR HISTORY of the RACES 


of the OLD WORLD. Post 8vo. 


GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS'S LIFE, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONVERSATIONS, and By 8. Portrait. vo. 
price 15s. 


ADMIRAL MUNDY’S NARRATIVE of the 


pratsan REVOLUTION, 1859-6! ; with Notices of Garibaldi, Francis Il., and Victor 
1, Post 8vo. 12s, 


MR. FORTUNE’S NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to 


ZEDO end FRRENG. With Notices of Things met by the Way, &c. Illustrations. 


MRS. ATKINSON’S RECOLLECTIONS of the TAR- 


TAR STEPPES and their INHABITANTS. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 


THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. Post 8vo. 5s. 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, from Early Life down to the Pesce of Tilsit. Portrait. 


MR. BATES’ RECORD of ELEVEN YEARS’ 


ADVENTURES and TRAVELS on the RIVER AMAZONS. Illustrations. 2 vols. 
post BVO. 286. 


CAPT. MAYNE’S NARRATIVE of FOUR YEARS’ 


in BRITISH COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER ISLAND. Lilustrations. 
vO. 


PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S HISTORY, GEO- 


and ANTIQUITIES of ASSYRIA and CHALDA. [ilustrations. 


CAPT. BLAKISTON’S NARRATIVE of his EXPE- 


to EXPLORE the UPPER WATERS of the YANG-TSZE. _LIlustrations. 
VO. 


MR. MARCH PHILLIPS’S WORK on JURISPRU- 


DENCE, 8vo. 12s. 


CAPT. BRINE’S HISTORY of the RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the TAEPING REBELLION in CHINA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MR. MARKHAM’S TRAVELS in PERU and INDIA, 


Illustrations. 8vo. 


MR. BORROW’S WILD WALES: its People, Lan- 


guage, and Scenery. 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 


MR. FARRAR’S CRITICAL HISTORY of FREE 


THOUGHT in REFERENCE to the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 8vo. iG. 


ARCHDEACON CHURTON’S TRANSLATIONS of 


GONGORA’S POEMS. Portrait. 2 vols. small 8vo. 15s. 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE of the RIGHT HON, 


WHstAM BESS, with Extracts from his MS. Papers. Portrait. Second Edition, 
8. post 


MR. FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of the MODERN 


STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. Lllustrations. 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


THE WELLINGTON SUPPLEMENTARY DE- 
“PATCHES, Vol. Waterloo, Campaign in France, and Capitulation of Paris. 


MR. FORSTER’S HISTORY of the GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE,—and ARREST of the FIVE MEMBERS by CHARLES I. 


PROFESSOR STANLEY’S LECTURES on the 


HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH—Abraham to Samuel. 6vo. i6s. 


MR. SAMUEL LUCAS’S SECULARIA; or, Surveys 


on the Main Stream of History. 8vo. 12s. 


DR. DAVIS’S VISITS to the RUINED CITIES of 


—— AFRICA, situated in Numidian and Carthaginian Territory. Illustrations. 


MR. MARSH’S LECTURES on the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. Edited by Wx. Sarr. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Now complete, 22 vols. 4to. and Index, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA: 
A New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


THE ENGLISH is published Division being complete 


itself, and sold as a separate 


4 vols., cloth, £2 2s.; or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, £2 10s. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA of GEOGRAPHY. 
6 vols. cloth, £3; or bound in 3 vols. half morocco, £3 12s. 
THE CYCLOPAEDIA of BIOGRAPHY. 
4 vols. cloth, £2 2s.; or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, £2 10s. 
THE CYCLOP/EDIA of NATURAL HISTORY. 
8 vols. cloth, £4 16s.; or bound in 4 vols. half morocco, 45 12s. 
THE CYCLOPAEDIA of ARTS and SCIENCES. 
To which is now added, vol. or half-bound in 
A SYNOPTICAL INDEX t to the FOUR DIVISIONS. 


*»* The price of the complete Sot. 22 Volumes (exclusive of the Index), bound in cloth, is 
£12; and in Double Volumes, half-bound in morocco, £14 4s. 


n chest, the Exe work 


to render them so; an’ 
ing like sky- -rocket, the owner has 
reservoir out ofall proportion to the library shelves it will occupy." —Zimes. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


STEPHEN HELLER’S 
PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND PARTLY 
TTEN. 


Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. 
Fifteen books, each 6s.; or in 1 vol. handsomely bound, £3. 


Extract from Preface. 


“ A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to fourm the 
mechanism of the fingers. 

“ In writing a series of short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. 

“I wish to habituate both students and amateurs to execute a piece with the sereneion, 
grace, elegance, or energy required by the peculiar ch of the ition ; more par- 
ticularly have I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for Musical Rhy thm, po a desire for 
the most exact and complete interpretation of the author's intentions. 


Stepnen Hetrer.” 


From the “ Saturday Review,’’ March 7. 


“ There exists no similar work so well calculated to aid the amateur in learning to play good 
music as it ought to be played.” 


A Sample Book will be sent, post free, on receipt of 36 stamps. 
LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW TERMS SUBSCRIPTION. 


Subscribers and the Public are respectfully pees | that the Terms of Subscription to 
Mudie’s Library are now completely revised and gradua‘ cape pees so that single Readers 
and large Societies may obtain books, new or = at a cost exact! rtioned to the pesmber 
s HILLING ER ANNUM FOR 


of volumes and class of works requi 
SINGLE V undred upwards for a large and well-assort a 


OLUME, to a i 


It is ho that these alterations, _ _ pestiouleze of Yor will be forwarded on appli- | 
cation, will meet the convenience of 8 ribers, and at the same time provide accommo- 
dation for a large number of Readers A... have not hitherto, had the advantages of a first-class 
Library placed within their reach, and —— they will | to @ very co! ie increase of 
the favour with which this Library has been for so many years regarded. 

New Oxford Street, May 1, 1863. 


This day, cloth, Is. 


BESSY’S MONEY: a Tale. ”7 the Author of “ “Mary Powell.” | 


THE APOSTLE of the ALPS. Uniform with the .gbove. 
(In preparation. 


THE NEST HUNTERS ; or, Adventures in the Indian Archi- 


By Wiutt1am Dactor, Een. 8vo. with Illustrations, neatly bound, 5s. 


ARTHUR MERTON: a Story for the Young. By Mrs. Wess, 
Author of “ Naomi,"’ &c. 16mo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d 


THE DUCHESS of TRAJETTO. By the Author of “Mary | 

THINGS HARD to be UNDERSTOOD. By the Rev. Jomy 
Cummino, D.D., F.R.S.E. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH FABLES. By Professor DELILLE. : 


12moe. cloth, 2s. 


ARTHUR HALL & CO., 26 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


| of By Harvey rev Gooowin, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 
To be completed in 3 vols. fep. Svo. 
Early in May will be published the First Volume, containing 


LYRICS, ROMANCES, MEN and WOMEN. 


nt Edition will include the whole of the Author’s Poems, formerly contained 
vols 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the 18th 


and 19th CENTURIES. By Herr FreytaG, Author of “ Debit and Credit.” 


Translated by Mrs. MaLcotm. ae Series. 2 vols. post Svo. 2is. 


SERIES, the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 2 vols. 
8vo0. 


A VISIT to RUSSIA in the AUTUMN of 


1862. By Henry Moor. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. Gd. ( This day. 
DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By Mi Miss ANNA 
Drury, Author of Misrepresentation,” “ Friends and (Now 


post 8vo. Now 


BERTHA’S REPENTANCE: a Tale. By 


J. Frazer Corxran, Author of “ East and West; or, Once upon a Time,” 
&c. Post 8vo. 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Commencement 


ofthe War. By a BLockapep bea Supsect. Being a Social History of 
those who took part in the Battles, from a Personal Acq tance with them in 
their own Homes. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


these the reader can realize without difficul the pessoas condition of the 
New Confederacy. The domestic institution was — and studied, and the 
author daily dail scenes which have now found a place her work as Soa tr 
trations of Southern Life.” —T7he Press. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Wuttam W. Srory. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 


“ Whoever reads this book will rise from its perusal as well uainted with the out-of-doors 
life of Rome as if he had spent years in the Eternal City. Nothing calculated to fix the atten- 
tion, or excite the interest of a stranger, is omitted by Mr. - Seay in the ample peers | 2 his 
experience, which teems with the most vivid yy the most pic- 
turesque details. An enumeration of the contents of his volumes is like _y bill of f fare ofa 
promis: ae and the contents themselves resemble the dinner when the cookery is first- 


rate.” 
“ Till Rome "shall fall, 15 oy of the Seven Hills will be inexhaustible as a subject of 
di Roma she an honest observer and a real artist..... 

as permanent value to eanihe’ it to a place of honour on the shelf which contains every lover 


ring oa suminer, as well as the ed 


ries Mr. 
many-aided life. lived in 
He has studied the life pe pri and wll 


tourist's season. 


THE DUTCH at HOME. By Atpuonse 


Esquiros. New and cheaper Edition, eee 8vo. 9s. 


“Enlist at Home. to without doubt the ment most complete modern 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THEOCRITUS, Recensuit et Brevi Annotatione 


Instruxit F. A. Senta. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Ready. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS by C.58.C. 


Second Edition 
“A littie volume full of exceeding great promise.” '—Spectator. 


EXERCISES « on EUCLID and in MODERN 


of the Principl ond of Pure 
| Geometry. By J. College. Crown 8vo. (Heady. 


A TRACT on CRYSTALOGRAPHY. my 


Professor Miter. 8vo. 5s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By 
(Ready. 


W. H. Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES, adapted to the 


jenn of Third 
B 


additional Exam 
G. Vevyan, M.A., ‘Fallow of Caius College. 


SOLUTIONS of GOODWIN COLLECTION 


of PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES. By W. W. Hvrr, M.A.,late aie. 
Third Edition. Revised and and Enlarged by T.G. Vevvax, M.A. 8vo. 


College, | February 22 and 16, 1862, By Witt1am Everett, 


A LECTURE on SCULPTURE delivered in 


the GUILDEALL, CAMBRIDGE, before the Cambridge School of Art, March 17, 1363. 
Price Is. 


‘coLLEGe ESSAYS, delivered in Trin rinity 


THE APPEARING of JESUS CHRIST. A 


Treatise. By Syaow P DD., of Ely. Now 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY.- 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE COMPLETION OF A 


“LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY.” 


MESSRS. J. H. & J. PARKER 


Beg to announce the completion of this Series, embracing as it does some of the most important Works of Anglican Divines of the seventeenth century. 

Many of the Volumes are nearly out of print, but the Publishers have about Twenty Complete Sets for Sale. 

They can also supply the Works of several of the Authors, as parts of the Library, in accordance with the List, but as in some instances the stock of the 
“separate Volumes is low, they may not be able to do so beyond a certain time. 

For those who have already incomplete Sets of the Library, early application for the Volumes wanting will be advisable, as it is probable that many of 


the Volumes will not be reprinted. 
Application should be made to the nearest Bookseller, or to the Publishers, 


OXFORD, and 377 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES, D.D. 


[Bishop of Winchester, born 1555, dec. 1626.) 


A PATTERN of CATECHISTICAL DOCTRINE, &e...... 
MINOR WORKS, LIFE, and INDICES to SERMONS, &c. 060 
TORTURA TORTI . 960 
RESPONSIO ad APOLOG BELLARMINI 060 
PRECES PRIVATA, QUOTIDIAN. Gr. et Lat......... 05 0 
OPUSCULA POSTHUMA et INDEX in OPERA LATINA 


The Works of Bishop Andrewes complete, with Life and Seiten n ‘ai £3 7s. 
The Volume of Minor Works contains : 


“Two Answers” to Cardinal Perron ; a Discourse | 


against Marriage after Divorce ; Articles of Visitation : Notes on the Book of Common Prayer; | 


Form for Consecrating Church Plate; Form of Induction; Manual for the Sick ; Private 
oe and Meditations ; Index of Texts to Sermons; Gencrai Index to Sermons and Minor 
orks. 


WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, D.D. 
(Bishop of St. Asaph, born 1638, dec. 1708.) 
THE ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 10 vols. 310 0 


GEORGE HICKES, D.D. 
(Born 1642, dec. 1715.) 
TWO TREATISES on the CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD, 3 vols. £0 15 
(The Volumes separately, each 6s.) 


JOHN JOHNSON, M.A. 


(Born 1662, dec. 1725.) 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 01 0 

_ ENGLISH CANONS, 2 vols. 012 0 
HAMON WESTRANGE. 

ALLIANCE of DIVINE OFFICES 


CODEX CANONUM, 2 vole. ou 


Works complete, 12 a 21 4s. 
(N.B.—The Volumes may be had separately, to complete sets, each 7s.) 

Vols. 1 to 6 contain Sermons. Vol. 7,O0n the bina -nine Articles. Vol. 8, The Church 
Catechism explained ; Private Thoughts on Keli ; Of Public Prayer, &c.; Defence of the 
Book of Psaims (Old Vv ersion). Vols. 9 and 10, Thevlogicus. Vols. and 12, Codex 
Canonum Ecclesiz Primitive Vindicatus ac Lilustratus. 


JOHN BRAMHALL, D.D. 
{Archbishop of Armagh, born 1593, dec. 1663.] 
THE WORKS, with LIFE and LETTERS, &c. 5 vols. 215 
(N.B.—Vols, 1, 3, 4, 5, may be had separately, cach Vol. 7s.) 


The Five Volumes, amongst many other matters, include: A Life of the Author; several 
Sermons, Letters, &c.; a V indie ation of the C aoare 1 } ee from the Aspersion of ¢ riminal 
Schism ; the Consecration of Protestant Bishoy ed and Nag’s Head F able refuted ; 


This Work exhibits the ee of the Church of England, since the Reformation, and also 
Seotch Prayer-book of 1637, with all with Annotations, vindica’ 
nt ice ‘Communion Office 


xplanatory, and in regard to se may be added 
of Edward VI. (1582), anda ‘Collection of Fort orms of Prayer, not generally accessible. 


WILLIAM LAUD, D.D. 
{Archbishop of Canterbury, born 1573, dec. 1644.) 
TITE WORKS complete. 6 vols. 8vo. (8 Parts) .......-. 20 6 
(Each of the 8 Parts separately to complete sets, 7s.) 
Vol. I. contains Sermons on several occasions. 
Vol. II. Conference with Fisher (first published 1629). 


| Viate ; History of Troubles and Trial. 


Fair Warning of Scotch Discipline ; Vindicatic ne of Himself and Episcopal Clergy from charge | 


of Popery ; Detence of True Liberty against Mr. Hobbes. 


GEORGE BULL, D.D. 


[Bishop of St. David's, born 1634, dee. 1710.) 


THE HARMONY on JUSTIFICATION. 2 vols. - 610 0 
DEFENCE of the NICENE CREED, 2 vols........ O10 0 


JUDGMENT of the CATHOLIC CHURCH, &e. ..... covees © 5 O 


JOHN COSIN, D.D. 
[Bishop of Durham, born 1594, dec. 1671-2.) 
THE WORKS complete. 5 Vols. 110 0 
(N.B.—Vols. 2, 3, 4, 5, may be had separately, each 7s.) 


The Four Volumes contain, amongst other works: a Life: several Sermons ; Collection of 
Private Devotions ; Scholastical History of the Canon of Scripture ; Historia ‘Transubstantia- 
tionis Papalis; wer ee Vv alidity of E nglish Ordination: Miscellaneous Tracts; Visitation Articics, 
Letters, xe. And Vol. 5, Ss songene in itself, contains Notes and Collections on the Book of 
Common Prayer, with L 


RICHARD CRAKANTHORP. 
(Born 1567, dec. 1624.) 


MARK FRANK, D.D. 
(Born 1613, dee. 1661.) 
THE SERMONS. 2 vols. O10 0 


WILLIAM FORBES, D.D. 


(Bishop of Edinburgh, born 1585, dec. 1634.] 


CONSIDERATIONES MODEST. 2vols...... oi 0 
Vol. 1 contains : | De Justificatione, Vol. 2, De Purgatorio, Invocatione Sanctorum, Christo 
Medi Vita Authoris, xc. 


PETER GUNNING, D.D. 
(Born 1613, dee. 1684.) 
THE PASCHAL, or LENT FAST ......++++ 


HENRY HAMMOND, D.D. 


(Born 1605, dec. 1660.) 


A PRACTICAL CATECHISM 
MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGICAL WORK secreveceeeeeeesercccsscesese O 5 O 
THUIRTY-ONE SERMONS. Two Parts ow 


on Church Catechism ; Instruct 


Vol. III. Summary of Devotions; Diary of the Archbishop's Life ; Notes on Prynne’s Bre- 
Vol. IV. Troubles and Trial (continued); the Archbishop's Dying Speech ; His Last Will 
and Testament ; Rome's Masterpiece. 
Vol. V. Parts I. and II. History of his Chaneellorship of the University of Oxford, &c.; 
Accounts of his Province ; Coustitutions and Canons. 


Vol. VI. Parts I. and II. Several Letters hitherto unpublished, &c. ; Miscellancous Papers ; 
Letters ; Notes on Bellarmine. 


NATHANIEL MARSHALL, D.D. 
(Dee. 1730-1.) 
THE PENITENTIAL 0 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, D.D. 
(Bishop of Gloucester, born 1589, dec. 1671.) 
AN EXPOSITION of the CATECHISM ............ 
(This Volume cannot be sold 


BISHOP OVERALL. 
[Born 1559, dec. 1619.) 
THE CONVOCATION-BOOK of 1606. 8vo. o50@ 


JOHN PEARSON, D.D. 
(Bishop of Chester, born 1612-13, dec. 1686.) 
VINDICIA EPISTOLARUM §. IGNATII. 2 vols. ... ow 


HERBERT THORNDIKE. 
(Born 1598, dec. 1672.) 
THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS complete. 6 vols. (10 Parts) .....sssseecseseeesere 210 0 
(Any of the Parts may be had separately to complete Sets, each Part 5s.) 
The Volumes contain, among other matters : 
Vol. I. (Two Parts) Of the Government of Cmts Of Religious Assemblies, and the 
Publick Service of God: The Rights of the Church in a Christian State. 
Vol. IT. (Two Parts) The Principles of Christian Trath. 
Vol. IIL. (Two Parts) The Covenant of Grace. 
Vol. =. (Two Parts) The Laws of the Church. 
Vol. V. The Present State of Religion a Wa Composing Differences 
True Principle ut Thea of W nder 


Just Weights and of eakness Te 
Consciences ; Of the Foi tf the Chane h of England. 


Vol. VI. The Chureh’ 's Right to Tithes, wo. The Church's ooh of Excommunication, &c.; 


Legislative Power, &c.; Righ’ Matters Letters 
and agers thy ‘the (se Works, Teste of Sorigture, 


THOMAS WILSON, D.D. 
{Bishop of Sodor and Man, born 1663, dec. 1755.) 

THE WORKS complete. 7 vols. (Eight Parts) 

Vol. I. contains: The Life. Vols. and IIT. Vol. IV.. Instructions 

ion tor the Indians ; Introduction to the Lord's Supper. Vol. 

V. Sacra Privata ; Maxims of grew ran Morality. Vol. Vil. ‘Notes on Holy Scripture. Vol. 
VIL. The Parochialia ; Ind 

Vols. I. to VIL. complete St 7, 

Vol. I. (Two Parts), containing the Life, 


*,* A few Complete Sets of “The Anglo-Catholic Library,” Seventy-nine Vols. (Eighty-seven Parts), may be had at Twenty-five Pounds per Set. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 2, 1863. 


Re-Issue in 20 Monthly Parts, 4s. 6d. each, 
(Parts I. to IV. now ready) of 


DR. RICHARDSON’S 


Every Saturday is published, 


THE MIRROR, 


A Weekly Newspaper and Review. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF THE There has not existed for some time past in London any weekly 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


COMBINING EXPLANATION WITH ETYMOLOGY, AND ILLUSTRATED 
BY QUOTATIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 


Tne Publishers embrace the opportunity offered by the demand for a new edition of 
this valuable work to draw attention to some of the important features which have 
given it so great a reputation, and elicited so many testimonials of its excellence. 


In this Dictionary the Words, with those of the same Family, are traced to their 
Origin and Etymologically explained ; and to the Primitive Meaning the Various Usages 
are subjoined, in a series of Quotations carefully selected from the best authorities, 
embracing every change of meaning. and arranged chronologically so as to form a com- 
plete Philosophical and Historical Lexicon of the English Language. 


The great first principle upon which the author proceeded in the Department which 
embraces the Explanation of the words, is, * that a word has one meaning, and one 
only; that from it all usages must spring and be derived; and that this single intrinsic 
meaning must be found in its Etymology.” 


In ascertaining the meaning of a word the lexicographer can never assure himself 
that he has succeeded until he has discovered the thing, the sensible object, the 
sensation caused by the object of which the word is the name. In this Dictionary 
the term meaning or Literal Meaning is thus strictly and exclusively applied. 


That this literal meaning should be the first of his explanations, and the foundation 
of the rest, was professed by Dr. Johnson in his letter to Lord Chestertield ; but 
in his Dictionary it is entirely disregarded. Nor can the work be even imperfectly 
+ pomaa to his own plan, except by entirely decomposing and reconstructing 

t anew, 


The first extension of the use of words from this literal denomination of sensible 
objects or actions or operations, is to supposed or assumed similar or correspondent 
objects or actions or operations in the human mind. This—the metaphysical application 
oe the literal meaning—has, for the sake of brevity, been called the Metaphorical 
Signification. 


From this Literal Meaning and Metaphorical Signification the next step may be 
named the consequential, and hence descend in wide aud rapid course the applications 
of words in all their variety. 


To Etymology, then, the author first resorted to ascertain the origin, and hence the 
radical meaning of each individual term in the bulary, an d ed to trace 
from this radical meaning its lineal and co-lineal descent to its present form and use. 


While investigating the meaning and consequent usage or application of the words, 
he directed his view— 


lst. To the Etymology and Literal Meaning. 
2nd. To the Metaphorical Signification of this meaning to the mind. 
3rd. To the Application consequent on or inferred from the Literal Meaning. 


4th. To the Application consequent on or inferred from the Metaphorical 
Signification. 


These explanations have been given as briefly but as accurately as possible, and 
illustrated by the Quotations. 


‘The Quotations used for the purpose of exemplifying, confirming, and illustrating 
the explanations which precede them, have, for the sake of preserving one uniform 
mode of illustration, been divided into four periods. ‘The first commencing with the 
Rhyming Chronicles of Robert of Gloucester, and Robert of Brunne, and continuing 
through the reign of Henry the Kighth and his two immediate successors. The second, 
from Hooker and Spenser, to Milton and Bishop Taylor. The third, from Waller and 
Barrow, to Pope and Samuel Clarke, The fourth, from Goldsmith and Hume down to 
the present day. Besides the leading writers of each period, Dr. Richardson has given 
extracts from many writers whose works have never belore been ensearched for the 
important purposes of Lexicography ;—the matchless translator of the Bible, Tindal ; 
Udal ana his associates, the translators of the commentaries of Erasmus; Berners’ 
translation of Froissart ; Sir Thomas More ; the Chronicles of Fabyan ; and the Voyages 
of Hackluyt ; with many others, whose compositions, small in size, but of inestimable 
worth, have hitherto been merely placed upon the shelves of the collector as rarities 
to gaze at. In like manner in the second period, prodigality has been preferred to 
parsimony; and the writings of Daniel, Drayton, Holland, the translator of Vliny, 
Livy, Plutarch, &c.; North’s Lives of Plutarch, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
&c. &e. have been treely used. Dr. Richardson has also availed himself, for 
etymological purposes, of the rich store of old and nearly forgotten words contained 
in many provincial glossaries, collected by learned antiquaries, besides those appended 
to the larger editions of our older poets and dramatists. For the Supplement, we may 
add the Translation of the Bible by Wicliffe and his to!lowers (Oxford, 1850) has been 
carelully examined and copiously used. 


Whilst availing himself of the words which are to be gathered from the writings of 
past authors, Dr, Richardson has been careful to reject such wages as occur merely 
once or twice in authors comparatively unknown, because he believes that they were 
frequently made for the occasion, or tentatively, and the fact that they have not been 
acevpted and adopted proves that they were not suited to the genius of our language, 
or did not define with sufficient precision the meaning which they were intended to 
convey, and, therefore, ought not to be perpetuated in a work which professes to 
retleet language which is or has been current, and not to register eccentricities and 
affected usages. 


That this work—this admirable addition to our lexicography, as the “ Quarterly 
Review ” describes it—has supplied a great desideratum is evident from the interest 
with which it has been received, and the encomiums passed upon it by men of the 
greatest literary celebrity. Its completion has placed its author in the highest rank of 
lexicographers, and the stimulus which it has given to philology is such as no 
Dictionary less complete could sustain and satisfy ; and the Publishers feel themselves 
entitled to affirm that in no other living language has such a Dictionary been attempted ; 
in no other living language is there one in which the design is—tirst to establish the 
Literal Meaning of each word, and thence to deduce the otherwise inexplicable variety 
of applications. 


Complete Copies of the Work in 2 vols. demy 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 
are constantly on sale. 


The Supplement separately, 12s. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


journal in which as much care is bestowed on the narration of news as 
on the expression of opinion ; and, indeed, for educated readers, there has, 
strictly speaking, been no such thing as a weekly newspaper. It has 
been proposed in “THE MIRROR” to meet this deficiency by digesting 


| thoroughly the news of each week, and presenting it in the fullest, 


clearest, and freshest manner. If the design be worthily executed, the result 


should be a picture of the week, bearing the stamp of history. The details 


_ of the plan will best be understood from the paper itself: here it is enough 


to say, that they are carried out by the most able newswriters of the 


day, and in a mode hitherto unattempted. 


Not only does “THE MIRROR” thus fully set forth the story of the 
week, it devotes ample space to the review of politics, life, letters, art, 
and science. Its tone is quite independent. To say that it is Liberal, 
or that it is Conservative, would, in the present sense of these words, 
convey little meaning. In politics, as in literature, it avoids cant, crotchets, 
and cliques, and reflects the healthiest thought of the time. For this 
department of the paper, also, not less than for that allotted to news, a 
most competent staff has been engaged, and readers may be assured that the 
criticism, whether of public affairs and manners, or of books and works of 


art, represents the views of some of the best living writers. 


“THE MIRROR” is larger than any other Weekly Paper; it is issued 
in a form convenient for binding; and its price is Sixpence— stamped 
Sevenpence, 


6 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, ls. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Edited by DAVID MASSON. 


No. XLIII., for MAY 1863. 
CONTENTS 
I, VINCENZO; or, Sunken Rocks. By Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
&e. Chaps. XXXIL, XXXII. 
II. PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF TIIE LAST GENERATION. By a Manon 
the Shady Side of Fifty. 
Ill. HISTORY AND ITS SCIENTIFIC PRETENSIONS. By Wiuttram T. Tuoanron. 
IV. THE FAIRY PRINCE WHO ARRIVED TOO LATS. By Cuaisrixa G. Rosserm. 
V. RARIORA OF OLD POETRY. By Wiuttiam Banwes, Author of “ Poems in the 
Dorset Dialect,” &c. 
VI. POPULAR TALES OF DENMARK. By Anorew Hasitton. 
VII. “ THE PEAL OF BELLS.” 
VIII. NEAPOLITAN PRISONS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
IX. BABEL: a Philological Exposition. By a Member of the Philological Society. 
X. By Eowanp Dicey, Author of “Six Months in the 
‘ederal States. 
XL LETYERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH—Mr. Charles Simkins's Letter to 
the Editor, introducing the Wallah ; and the Waliah's First Letter. 
XI. EXODUS OF MUSSULMANS FROM SERVIA. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


CENTRAL OFFICES: 
25 PALL MALL, AND ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Single Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 


No Work of General Interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from the Collection. 


TERMS: 

YEARLY. HALP-YEARLY. QUARTERLY. 

2s. d. 2s. da. 284. 
One Volume ... 010 6 
Two Volumes 110 012 0 070 
Three ,, 6 Ol 0 010 6 
Five ” 220 13 6 013 6G. 
Ten 11 0 100 
Twenty § 215 0 115 0 


The Board will receive applications for special subscriptions to meet exceptional cases. 

Assorted Libraries can be supplied on the most liberal terms. 

The Trade Scale of Subscription will be forwarded on application. 

Subscriptions are due in advance, and must be paid before Books can be despatched. 
By 


Order, 
FRANK FOWLER, Secretary. 
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NEW NOVELS BY MRS. GASKELL. 


I 
Third Edition, now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 


Author of “ A Dark it's Work,” M Pra 
Nigh oe. ‘orth and South,” “ Life of 


Il 
Now ready, post 8vo. 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “ Sylvia's Lovers,” &c. 
(REPRINTED FROM “ALL THE YEAR ROUND.") 


SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNIILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, with 2 Illustrations, post 8vo. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


(REPRINTED FROM THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.”) 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 6 CORNITILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


SKIRMISHING. 


By the Author of “ Who Breaks—Pays,” “ Cousin Stella,” &c. 


SMITH, BIBER, | & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 


A SIMPLE WOMAN. 


By the Author of “ Nut-Brown Maids,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


THE THIRD EDITION 
Of Vols. I. and IT. of 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 


Is now published, and may be had of all Booksellers, 32s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY KINGSLEY. 


ly will be published 


AUSTIN ELLIOTT. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author of “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 


7, at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 


This handsomel, ted in 18mo. J. P. R.A., and 


THE FAIRY BOOK. 


The best Popular Fairy Stories selected and rendered anew by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
*,* This forms one of “THE GOLDEN TREASURY =, and may be had in 
morocco, 78. 6d., or in morocco extra, 10s, 6d 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE FEDERAL 
STATES. 
By EDWARD DICEY, 


MACMILLAN & €0., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


This day, handsomely bound in dto., with 2 Illustrations by J. Nor: Paton, R.A., and 
Initial Letters to each Chapter, 7s. 6d. 


THE WATER BABIES: 
A FPairy Tale for a Land Baby. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 


the Queen and the Prince of Wales, Professor of Modern History 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 


PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD. 


Just published, 10 vols. 8vo. cloth, £5 5s. 


THE WORKS OF BISHOP HALL. 


A New Edition, revised and corrected, with some Additions. 


By PHILIP WYNTER, D.D. 
President of St. John’s College. 


Just published, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 366. 


SCHOLIA GRACA IN EURIPIDIS 
TRAGCDIAS, 


EX CODICIBUS AUCTA ET EMENDATA, 
Edidit GULIELMUS DINDORFIUS. 


Just published, 8vo. half leather binding, 28s. 
A HANDBOOK OF THE CHINESE 
LANGUAGE. 


Parts I. and Il. GRAMMAR and CHRESTOMATHY. 


Prepared with view to initiate the Statens of the Radiments of this Langunge 
— and tos upply Materials for his Early Studies. 


By 


Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; Professor of Eepatuse, King’ 


In the press, Fourth Edition, 3 vols. svo. 
HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY, 


And other Works, with his Life by Walton, and Additions, 
Arranged by the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 


BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION. 


Edited by the Rev. N. POCOCK, 
Late Michel Fellow of Queen's College. 


J. H. PARKER, OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON; 
GARDNER, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


REV. PROFESSOR STANLEY, 


sewed, 2s. 6d. 


A LETTER 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 


ON THE 


State of Subscription in the Church of England and 
in the University of Oxford. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 5 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


Shortly will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. 
MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 

Translated from the German by FREDERICA ROWAN, 
PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 
Being the Companion Volume to “ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at ail the Libraries. 


HEART ond CROSS. By the Author of “ Margaret 


“A tale ty “ A most the story. purpose If the 
author not won herself jon in the very first ran! Eng velists, 
“Heart and Cross’ beve placed her there." —Alessenger 


IT DOWN. By J. C. JEAFFRESON. Third 


Edition, revised, 3 vols. 
ode of * of tattle Fan, th 
BEAUMONT. the 8 Sruart Savie. 


ro DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKSWORTH. 3 vols. 
Gary ts we and will be te please readers who delight in 
in a piquant style."--Laily N 
TRUE AS STEEL. BW WALTER 3 vols, 

“ A clever book; full of genuine feeling.” —Saturday Review. 


Honsr & Biscuers, Publishers, 19 Greet Marlborough 
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‘ 
NEW NOVEL. 


The Saturday Review. 


[May 2, 1863. 


ATLASES AND MAPS 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE 
From the extensive Series of Maps d 


THE LARGER ATLASES 


lesigned under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion “J Useful Knowledge. All — copious Indexes, 
giving Latitudes and Longitudes, are elegantly and substantially bound, beautifully colow 
and 


and contain the latest Discove 


Corrections. Size of the Maps (generally) 17 by 4 inches ; some few are, however, larger. 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, which contains 


the entire Series of 225 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps; including Plans of 52 of the Principal Cities in the World. Bound in 2 vols. £10 ; 


or in 1 vol. £9 10s, 
* A most useful and cheap collection.”—Saturday Review. 


“ The United States are given with great fulness in this Series.” —Saturday Review. 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S GENERAL ATLAS, which contains all the 


Ancient and Modern Maps in the Series except the Plans of Cities. Half-bound, £7 7s. 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, which 


contains the entire Series of One Hundred and Fifty Modern Maps. Half-bound, £5 5s. 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S FAMILY ATLAS: a Selection of 80 of the 


most important Maps in the Series ; in which is introduced for the first time (in this New Edition, 1863) a Thumb or Ledger Index, by which any 


particular Map is most easily referred to. Half-bound, £3 3s, 


“ Notable for a new and most convenient method of reference.”"—See a full review of this Atlas in Saturday Review, Feb. 28, 1863. 
“ A very superior work. Nothing could be better adapted for military service.”—United Service Magaxine. 


AMONGST THE SMALLER ATLASES AND OTHER FORMATIONS FROM 
THIS SERIES ARE: 


THE CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS of GENERAL 


MAPS: a Companion to the National, English, and other Cyclopwdias, and 
adapted to the libraries of those who wish for a good, but at the same time not 
expensive, Atlas. 39 Maps. Half-bound, 21s. 

“The Publishers recommend those who desire Maps to accom the * Cyclopedia of 
Geography to make a selection from the Maps of the Socrety for the Dit usion of Useful Know- 
ledge » which were prepared under the same superintendence as the ‘ tones | Cyclopedia,’ upon 
which the * English is founded.” — Notice issued on the completion of the Geoyra- 
phical divinon of the “ English Cyclopadia.” 


THE HARROW EDUCATIONAL 


ATLASES, on fine paper, beautifully coloured, size of Maps, 17 by 14 inches, 
viz.: 
The SENIOR MODERN ATLAS. 30 Maps. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The JUNIOR MODERN ATLAS. I4 Maps. Cloth, 7s. 
The SENIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS, 23 Maps. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The JUNIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS. 11 Maps. Cloth, 7s. 
“ Without doubt the most useful series of School Maps.""— Mair’s Scholastic Register. 
“ On fine paper, coloured in a careful and distinct manner." — Bookseller. 
“ Remarkab y beautiful and clear.”— Museum 


* Phe best manual Atlas of the day...... Especially adapted to school, library, and office 
—Cape and Natal News. 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 


TRAVELL ING or COUNTING-HOUSE MAPS, with the Roads, Railways, 
Canals, &c., viz. 

ENGLAND ae WALES, scale 12 miles to the inch, size 36 by 42 inches, on 
sheet, 6s.; on canvas, in case, 8s. 6d. ; mounted on roiler, varnished, to han 1g 
up, 12s. 

SCOTLAND and IRELAND, on same scale, each on sheet, 2s. 6d.; in 
case, 3s. 6d. ; roller, varnished, 8s. 

NORTH and SOUTH WALES, same scale, in cover, 1s.; on cloth, in 
case, 2s. 6d. 

ENGLAND and WALES, hice and IRELAND (smaller scale), 
mounted on cloth, in case, each 2s. 


ng * gpetaiemes ISLES, on pam 12 miles to an inch, mounted on cloth, in 
case, 15s, 
*,* Please specify Useful Knowledge Series. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 


WALES, by Sir Ropericx 1. Mexcutson, D.C.L., scale 28 miles to 1 inch, size 
18 by 14, be autifully coloured to show the vari us a On sheet, 5s.; 
1 on canvas, in case, 7s.; on roller, varnished, 10s. 6d 


Commandi wall to obtain is (the Senior Modern Atlas) for 
libraries.” Untied Serv Magazine. 


THE ATLAS of INDIA, CHINA, and 
JAPAN, 26 Maps. By Jno. Watker, Esq., Geographer to ume E. India 
Company. Half-bound, 21s. 

“ The special value of this Atlas consists in its ct and c! 


London China E-cpress. 


THE MAP of INDIA on a large scale, with 


Railways, Canals, Military Stations, &c. On sheet, Tes. 6d.; on canvas, in 
case, 25s. ; or on roller, varnished, to hang up, 6d. 


STANFORD'S Larg Seale MAPS of the 


SEAT of WAR in AMERICA. © vwur Coloured Sheets, each 2s. fid. (postage, 
ld.). With Roads, Kaiiroads, M wry Communications, Forts, &c., distinetly 
drawn. The Four Maps on OneSt etybeautifully Coloured, on roller, varnished, 
21s.; or on canvas, in case, 18s. 
“* This is a sp Hendin a eo. bisces The States in South and the Border States, as well as those 
in the North- Wes one and all and most com- 
mene M ave yet seen, an id does credit to Mr. Stanford.” —Sun. 
of refe rence fi rom its size, and the cleamess with which it is eagraved.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE ATLAS of NORTH and CENTRAL 


AMERICA: a Selection of 19 Maps from the Useful Knowledge Series ; with 
an Additional Map showing the Area and Extent of the Free and Slaveholding 
Territories. 
“ The wonderful accuracy and clearness in Pieestion as well as in lettering, which these 
Maps evince, are quite astonishing.” —Colonial Gazette. 


STANFORD’S MAP of CANADA (from the 


same Series), including New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward and 
Breton Islands, with Railways, Roads, and —_ on Two Sheets, size (each ) 


56 by 32 inches, 6s.; on cloth, in case, 9s. The Two Sheets, in 
18s. ; ‘or on roller, varnished, 25s. 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 


SERIES of 6 MAPS of the STARS. New Edition, edited by Cuarirs 
Orcuarp Dayoan, A.M., and containing all the objects in Vice-Admiral 
Smyth's Cycie. The 6 sheets in | wrapper, plain, 3s.; coloured, 6s. 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 


SERIES of 6 MAPS of the PATHS of the COMETS Visible to the Naked 
Eye since a.p. 1800, Drawn by James Breen, of the Cambridge Observatory, 
on the U.K.S, Maps of the Stars, The Six Sheets, iu one wrapper, plain, 3s.; 
coloured, 6s. 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 


MAP of LONDON, with the Postal Districts distinctly coloured; to which is 
now added (without increasing the price) an Alphabetical Guide to all objects of 
interest, information as to Omnibuses, Cab Fares, Steamboats, Railways, &c. &c 
Cloth, coloured, ls. 6d. ; on canvas, in cloth case, 3s. (postage ld.). 

Favourably reviewed in “ The Examiner,” “The Critic,” “The English 
Churchman,” *The City Press,” “The Glasgow Post,” “The Dover 
Chronicle,” and many other leading papers. 

“ Contains it ir apart the casual visitor to know."’—City Press. 
“ As much as can be packed into thirty-two pages is tol id." Er aminer. 
“ We can speak in terms of unqualitied approbation.” —Lnglish 


*,* Please specify Useful Knowledge Map. 


Also, 
The ENVIRONS of LONDON, uniform with the above in size and price, 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 


SERIES of MAPS may, any of them, be had separately, plain, 6d. ; coloured, 
9d. (postage Id. each, or 2d. on apare or mounted and follied in neat cover, ls. 
(postage Id.). Catalogues gratis and post free. 


*,* low price of this extensive gerten induces the publisher to state that they are in ev respect of the highest character, whether as to beauty of execution, scale, or 
>» aceuracy of engraving. The whole series is a faithiul delineation of the current state of Geographical Knowledge. 


SAE! MDE 


REVI “LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


DORE. Ko. 5 New 
Street, 


HAA aN 


of of London and Published by DAVID JONES, ot the 
Strand, in the of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Miadlecen- 6k 


Saturday, May 2, 1863. 
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